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BOOK L. 

■ ♦ - 


CHAPTt3R*I. 



PKELIMINAKT. 

« • • 

Considering oiir present advanced state of culture, and how the 

Torch of Science has now been brandished and borne about, wiUi 
more or less effect, for five-thousand j-^cars and upwai’ds; how, iff* 
these times especially, not onl 3 'tho Torch still bums, and perhaps 
more fierfely than ever, but innumerable RuShligh^|j, anef Sulphur- 
matcliM, kindled thereat, are also glancing in every direction, so 
that not tlie smallest cranny or doghole in Nature or^Art can 
I'emain unilluminated.—it might strike the reflective mind witlJai 
som^ surprise that hitherto; little or nothing of a fundamental 
character, whether in the way of Philosophy or Histoiy, has been * 
witten on the subject of Clothes. * 

Our Theoiy of Gravitation is as gbod as perfect: Lagrange, 
it is well known, has proved that the Plan^aiy System, on tliis 
scheme, will endure foi-ever; Laplace, still more cunningly, even 
guesses th.at it could not have been mad^ on any other scheme. ^ 
Whereby, at. least, our nautical Logbooks can be better kept; and 
water-transport oj all kinds has grown more commodious. Of 
GeologO" and Geognosj’’ we know enough : what ivith the labom’s 
of our Werners and Huttons, what with the ardent genius of their 
disciples, it has come about that now, to many a Royal Society, 
the Creation of a World is little more mysterious tlion tlie cook¬ 
ing of a Dumpling; concen^g which last, indeed, there have , 
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been minds to whom the question, How the Apples were got iw, 
presented diffiaultics. Why mention our disquisitions on the 
Social Contract, on tha Standard of Taste, on the Migrations of 
the Herring? Thep, have we noj; a Pootrin^ of Rent, a Tlieoiy of 
Value; Philosophies of Language, of Histbry, of Potteiy, of Ay- 
paritions, of Intoxicating Liquors ? Man's whole life and envi¬ 
ronment have been laid open and elucidated ; scarcely a fragment 
or fibre of his Soul, Body, and Possessions, but has been probed, 
dissected, distilled, desiccated, and scientifically decomposed: ogir 
spiritual Faculties, of which it appears there are not a few, have 
their Stewarts, Cousins, RoH'cr Collards: every cellular, vascular, 
muscular Tissue glories in its Lawrences, Mnjendies, Bichats. 

How, then, comes it, maj^ the reflective mind refieat, that the 
grand Tissue of all Tissues, tlio only real Tissue, slnfiild hafe 
been quite overlooked by Science,—the vcstuml Tissue, namely, 
of woollen or other cloth ;■ which Man’s Soul wears as its outmost 
wrappage and overall; wherein his whole other I’issues are in¬ 
cluded and screened, his whole Faculties work, his Avholo Self 
livq^, moves, and has‘its being? For if, now and then, some 
straggling broken-winged thinker has cast an owl’s-glanco into 
this obscure region, the most have soared over it altorgethcr heed¬ 
less ; regarding Clqthes as a property, not an accident, as quite 
natural and spontaneous, like the leaves of trees, like the plumage 
of birds. In all speculations they have tacitly figured man as a 
^Clothed Animal; whereas ho is by nature a Naked Animal; and 
only in certain circumstances, by purpose and device, masks him¬ 
self in Cltithes.^ Shakespeare says, we are creatures that look be¬ 
fore and after; the more surprising that we do not look iiound a 
little, arid see,what is passing under our veiy eyes. 

• But hpro, as in so inanj’^ other eases, Germany, learned, inde¬ 
fatigable, deep-thinking Germany corses to our aid. It is, aftQy all, 
a blessing that, in these revolutionaiy times, there should be one 
countiy where*abstracffThought can still take shelter; that while 
the din and frenzy of Catholic Kmancipations, :'nd Rotten Bo¬ 
roughs, and Revolts of Paris, deafen every French and every Eng¬ 
lish ear, the German can stand peaceful on his scientific watch- 
tower; and, to• the raging, struggling multitude here'and else¬ 
where, solemnly, from hour to hour, with preparatory blast of 
cowhom, emit liis Horet ihr ITerren und lasset's Eueh sagen; in 
other words, tell the Universe, which so often ^forgets that fact, 
what o'clock it really is. Not unfrequently Gie Gennans have 
been blamed for an unprofitable diligence; as if they struck* into 
devious courses, where nothing was to be had but the toil of a 
rough journey; as if, forsaking the gold-mines of Finance and 
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that political slaughter of fat oxen wherehj' a man himself grows 
fat, tlxey were apt to nin goose-hunting into regions of bilbcii'ics 
and ci’owbeiTics, and be swallowed up at last in remote peat-bogs. 
Of that unwise science, which, as oir? Hunioiist cxpi’esscs it, 

* * By geometric scale 

Both take tlie size of pots of alo j’ 

still more, of that altogether misdirected industxy, which is seen 
vigorously enough tlii’ashing nici'e straw, thei’e can nothing defen¬ 
sive be said. In so far as the Germans ai’c chargeable with such, 
let them take the consequence. Ncvci'theless be it rcmai-ked, 
that even a Kussian stej^pe has tumuii and gold oi'iiamcnts; also 
many a scen^ that looks desert and r'»ck-bouiid from the distance, 
utill unft^dd itself, when visited, into rai'e valleys. Nay, in any 
case, woxild Criticism erect not only linger-posts and tui-npikes, 
hut sijikcd gates and impassable barrici’s, for the mind of man? 
It is written, ‘ Many shall run to and fi*o, and knowledge shall be 
increased.’ Surely the ixlain rule is. Let eacli considci-ate person 
have his way, and see wliat it will lead to. For not this man and 
that man, but all men make up luaiili^nd, and tlicir united tAsks 
the task of mankind. How often iiavc we seen some such adven¬ 
turous, and*perliaps niueb-censui’cd wandei'or light on some out¬ 
lying, neglected, yet vitally momentous px'ovinifee; the hidden treor 
sures of which he first discovered, and kept proclaiming till the 
general eye and cllbrt were dii’ccted tlKther, and the conquest wa^ 
completed;—thereby, in these his scoiningly so aimless rambles, 
planting new standards, founding new habitable colonies, in the 
immeasui'ahlc circumambient realm of Nothingness and Night? 
Wise &ian was he avIio counselled that Speculation should have 
free course, and look fearlessly towai ds all the tliitty-tw’o points 
of the compass, whithersoevcf aud howsoever it listed. 

^ r 

Perhaps it is proof of the stinted ccgidition ,in which pure 
Science, especially pure moral Science, languishes among us Eng¬ 
lish; and how our mercantile greatness, and invaluable Consti¬ 
tution, impressing a political or other immediately practical tend¬ 
ency on all English culture and endeavour, cramps tlie fi’ce ilight 
of Thought,—that this, not Philosophy of Clothbs, but recogni¬ 
tion even that we have no such Philosophy, stands here for the 
fii'st time published in our language. What English intellect 
could have chosen such a topic, or by chance stumbled on it? 
But .for that same unshackled, and even sequestered condition of 
the German Learned, which permits and induces them to fish in 
all manner of waters, with all manner of nets, it seems probable 
enough, this abstruso Inqi|^ might, in spito of the results it, 
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leads to, have continued dormant for indefinite periods. The 
Editor of these* sheets, though otherwise boasting himself a man 
of cofifirmed speculative habits, and perhaps discursive enough, 
is free to confess, that never,>till tliese last ^nontlis, did the above 
very plain considerations, on our total want of a Pliilosophy ^f 
Clothes, occur to him; and then, by quite foreign suggestion. By 
the arrival, namely, of a new Book from Professor Tcufelsdrbckh 
of Woissnichtwo; treating expressly of this subject, and in a 
style which, whether understood or not, could not even by the 
blindest be overlooked. In the present Editor’s way of thought, 
this remai'kable Treatise, witii its Doctrines, whether as judiciuily 
acceded to, or judicially denied, has not remained w||thout effect. 

‘ Die Kleider, ihr Werden und Wirhen (Clothes, their Origin tind 

* Influence): von Diog. TeufeUdrockh, J. U. D. etc. Stitlschweigen 

* und 6 V""' Weissnichtwo, 1831. 

‘ Here,’ sa 3 's tlie Weisshichtwo'scJte Anzeiger, ‘ comes a Volume of 
‘ that extensive, close-priutcd, close-meditated sort, which, be it 
‘ spoken with pride, is seen onlj’ in Germany, perhaps only in 
‘ Vfcissnichtwo. Issuing /rom tlie hitherto irreproachable Fiim 
‘ of Stillscliweigen and Company, with eveiy external furtherance, 

‘ it is of such internal quality as to set Neglect at defiance.’ * * ♦ * 

‘ A wori^i’ conclude»the well nigh enthusiastic Reviewer, ‘ intcrest- 
‘ ing alike to the antiquaiy, the historian, and the philosophic 
thinker; a masterpiece <5f boldness, lynx-eyed acuteness, and 
‘Tugged independent Germanism and Philanthropy [derherKem- 
‘ deiitschheit und Menselienliebe ); ■which will not, assuredly, pass 
‘ current withoj^t opposition in high places; but must and will 
‘ exalt tlie almost new name of Teufelsdrockh to the first ranks 
‘ of Philosopliy, in our German Temple of Honour.’ 

**'■ Mindftil of old friendshi]), the dfistinguished Professor, in this 
the first blaze of his fame, which lio*vever does not dazzle him, 
^ sends hither 9 . Prcscn^tion-copy of his Book; with compliments 
and encomiums which modesty forbids the present Editor to re¬ 
hearse ; yet without iudicitted wish or hope oi any kind, except 
what may be implied in the concluding phrase: Mdchte es (this 
remarkable Treatise) auch im Bnttischen Boden gedeihen ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

• • 

EDITOHIAL DrFFICULTIES. 

If for a speculative man, ‘ whose secdfield,’ in the sublime words 
of the Poet, ‘ is Time,’ no conquest is important but that of new 
ideas, then mi^ht the arrival of Professor Teufelsdrockh’s Book be 
inaihed with chalk in the Editor’s calendar. It is indeed an ‘ ex¬ 
tensive Volume,’ of boundless, almost fl)rmless contents, a very Sea 
of Thought; neither calm nor clear, if you Avill; yet wherein tlie 
toughest pcaif-diver may dive to his utmost depth, and return not 
only witl#sea-\vi‘eck but with true orients. 

Directly on the first i)erusal, almost on t|je first deliberate in¬ 
spection, it became apparent that here a quite new Branch of Philo- 
sophj^ leading to as j^et undescried ulterior results, was disclosed; 
farther, what seemed scarcely less interesting, a quite new human 
Indix’iiiuality, an almost unexampled i)ersonal character, tliat, 
namely, of Professor Teufelsdrdckh tlie?Discloser. Of both which 
novelties, as^far as might be possible, we resolved to master tlie 
significance. But as man is emphatically a Proselytising ergature, 
no sooner was such mastery even fuii’ly attempted, than the new 
question arose: How njight this acqoircd good be imparted to 
others, perhaps in equal need thereof; how could the Philosophy'* 
of Clothes, and the Author of sucli Pliilosopliy, be brought home, 
in auj’^ nftasiu’c, to the business and bosomS of owfl English 
Nation** h’or if now-got gold is said to burn the pockets till it be 
cast forth into circulation, much more may new T]‘uth. ■ * 

Here, however, diffi<-ulties#occurred. I’he first thought natu*" 
ralljiwas to publish Article jiftcr Ai ticle on this remarkable Vol¬ 
ume, in such Avidely-cii’culating Critical Journals as tlie Editor 
might stand connected with, or by money*or love ]5roeure access 
to. But, on the other hand, was it not* clear that such matter as 
must here be revealed and treated of might endanger the Circula¬ 
tion of any Journal extant? If. indeed, tlie whole paities of the 
State coilld have been abolislied, Whig, [fory, aixi Radical, em¬ 
bracing in thscrepant union; and the whole Journals of the Nation 
could have b(*cn jumbled into one Journal, and the Philosophy of 
Clothes poured forth in incessant torrents therefrom, the attempt 
had seemed possible. But, alas, what vehicle of that sort have we, 
except Fraser's Magazine ? A vehicle all strewed (figuratively speak¬ 
ing) with the maddest Walerloo-Crackcrs, exploding distractively 
and destructively, wheresoever the mystified passenger stands or 
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sits; nay, in any case, jinderstood to be, of late yccars, a vehicle full 
to ovGi-llo\vin",‘-and inexorably shut! Besides, to state the Phi- 
losop^iy of Clothes without the Philosopher, the ideas of To'ifels- 
drbekh without something of Jiis ipersonaliiy, w'as it not to insure 
both of entire misapprehension? Now for ljiograi)hy, hud it been 
otherwise admissible, tliere were no adequate documents, no hope 
of obtaining such, but rather, owing to circumstances, a special 
despair. Thus did the Editor see himself, for tlie while, shut-out 
from all public utterance of these extraordinary Bc^ctrines, and 
constrained to revolve them, not without disquietude, in the dark 
depths of his own mind. 

So had it lasted for some months; and now the Volume on 
Clothes, read and again read, was in several points becoming lucid 
and lucent; the personality of its Author more and morn surpris¬ 
ing, but, in spite of ajjl that memoiy and conjecture could do, more 
and more enigmatic; wlR?reby the old disquietude s<;eined fast 
settling into fixed discontent,—when altogether iincx])ectedly ar¬ 
rives a Letter from Hen- Hofrath Heuschrecko, our Professor’s chief 
friand and associate in Weissnichtwo, with wdioin wo had not pre- 
viousty corresponded. The II(,frath, after much quite extraneous 
matter, began dilating largety on the ‘ agitation ar.d attention’ 
whiclnthe Philosophy of Clothes Avas exciting in its oavu Gennan 
Republic of Letters; on the deep significance ami tendency of his 
Friend's Volume ; and then, at length, with great circtimlocution, 
Hinted at the ])racticability of conveying‘some bnoAvledge of it, and 
‘ of him, to England, and through England to (ho distant West:’ a 
Work on Profossor Teufelsdrdckh ‘ were undoubtedly Avi-lcome to 
‘ the Family^ the National, or any other of those patriotic Lehrahes, 

‘ at present the glory of British liiteiuturomight work revolu¬ 
tions in Thought; and so forth;—*in conclusion, intimating not 
obscurely, that should the present Editor feel disposed to under¬ 
take a Biogranhy of Tcufelsdi ockh. he, Hofrath Ileuschrecke, had 
it in his poAver to furnish the requisite Documents. 

As 'U some chemical ihixtin-e, that has sb'od long eA'ai)orating, 
but Avould not crystallise, instantly Avhen the Aviro or otlier fixed 
substance is introduced, crystallisation commences, and rapidly 
proceeds till the Avholeiis finislicd.so aa'us itAvith the J'iditor’s mind 
and this offer of Heuscln-ccke's. Fonn rose out of A'oid solution 
and discontinuity; like united itself Avith like in definite arrange¬ 
ment : and soon either in actual vision and possession, «)r in fixed 
reasonable hope, the image of the Avholc Enterprise had shaped 
itself, so to speak, into a solid mass. Cautiously yet courageously, 
through the tAvopenny post, ai)plication to the famed redoubtable 
Olivrr Yorke was noAV made : an intcrvicAV, intervicAVs Avith that 
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singular man have taken place; with mor^ of assurance on our 
side, with less of satire (at least of open satire) cm his, than we 
anticipated ;—for the rest, with such issue as is now visible.* As 
to those same 'patriotic LibrarUs' ^lie Hofrafch’s counsel could 
o^y be viewed with sifent amazement; but with his offer of Docu¬ 
ments we joyfully and almost instantaneously closed. Thus, too, 
in the sure expectation of these, we already see our task begun; 
and this our Sartor Resartus, wliich is properly a ‘ Life and Opin¬ 
ions of Ilerr Teufelsdrockh,’ hourly advancing. 

Of our fitness for the Enterprise, th which we have such title 
and vocation, it were perhaps uninteresting to say more. Let the 
British reade^study and enjoy, in simplicity of heart, what is here 
presentetf him, and with whatever metaph^'sical acumen and 
talent for Meditation he is possessed of. Lgt him strive to keep 
a free, open sense; cleared from the mists of Prejudice, above all 
from the pai'alysis of Cant; and directed rather to the Book itself 
than to the Editor of the Book. Who or what such Editor may 
be, must remain conjectural, and even insignificant:* it is a voice 
publishing tidings of the Philosophy Ciotlies; undoubtedly a 
Spirit addrciflsing Spirits; whoso hath ears let him hear. 

On one other peint the Editor thinks it needful to giv^wam- 
ing: namclj% that ho is animated with a true though perhaps 
a feeble attachment to the Instituticms of our Ancestors; and 
minded to defend these, according to ability, at all hazordsT 
nay, it was partly with a view to such defence that he engaged 
in this ulfdertaldng. To stem, or if that be impos^ble, profitably 
to divee-t the current of Innovation, such a Volume as Teufels- 
drbekh's, if cunningly planted down, were no despicable ^ile, or 
floodgate, in the Logical wear.* • ' 

Eor tlie rest, be it nowise*apprchended, that any personal con¬ 
nexion of ours with Teufelsdrockh, Heuschrecke, or this Philoso- 
phy of Clothes, can pervert our judgment, or sway us to extenuate 
er exaggerate. Powerless, we venture to promise, are those pri¬ 
vate Compliments themselves. Grateful they may well be; as 
generous illusions of friendship; as fair mementos of bygone 
anions, of those nights and suppers of the^ gods, when lapped in 
the symphonies and hannonies of Philosophic Eloquence, though 
with baser accon^animents, the present Editor revelled in that 
feast of reason, never since vouchsafed him in so full measure! 
But what then? Amicus Platoy magis arnica veritas; Teufelsdrockh 
is our friend, Tinith is our divinity. In our historical and critical 

* With us even he still communicates in some sort of mask, or muffler; and, 
wo have reason to think, under a feigned name!—0. Y. 
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capacity, we hope we^arc strangers to all the world; have feud oi 
favour witli nft one,—save indeed the Devil, with whom, as with 
the ^’rince of Lies ami Darkness, wo do at all times wage interne' 
cine war. This asKurance, at anii»cpoch Avhor.i Puffery and Quackery 
have 1 cached a height uncxam])led in the annal^ of mankind, at-id 
even English Editors, like Chinese Shopkeepers, must write on 
their door-lintels, No cheating here ,—we thought it good to premise. 


CHAPTER III. 

REMINISCENCES. 

To the Author’s private circle the appearance of this singular Work 
on Clothes must ha;^c occasioned little less surprise tlian it has to 
the rest of the world, i’or ourselves, at least, few things have 
been more unexpected. Professor Toufelsdrockh, at the period of 
our acquaintance with him, seemed to lead a quite still and solf- 
cojttained life: a man devoted to the higher Philosophies, indeed; 
yet more likely, if he i)ub*iislicd at all, to publish a refutation of 
Hegel and Bardili, both of whom, strangely enough, he included 
under a common ban; than to descend, as ho has here done, into 
the angry noisy Forum, with au Argument that cannot but exas¬ 
perate and divide. Not, tliat we can remember, was the Philoso- 
>^hy of Clothes once touched upon between us. If through the 
high, silent, meditative Transcendentalism of our Friend wo de¬ 
tected atiy prg,ctical* tendency whatever, it was at most Political, 
and towai'ds a certain prospective, and for the present quite spe- 
culativi^. Radicalism; as indeed some correspondence, on his part, 
’with HejT Oken of Jena was now and then suspected; though 
his special contributions to the Isis could never bo more* than 
sui-mised at. But, at all events, nothing Moral, still less any¬ 
thing Didactibo-RcligAus, was looked for from him. 

Well do we recollect tlie last words he spoke in our hearing; 
which indeed, with the Night they were uttered in, ai*e to be for¬ 
ever remembered. Lifting his huge tumbler of Guhgult} and for 
a moment lowea-ing his tobacco-pipe, he stood-up in full coffee¬ 
house (it was Zur Griinen Gans, the largest in Weissnichtwo, where 
all the Virtuosity, and nearly all the Intellect of Uie place assem¬ 
bled of an evening); and there, with low, soul-stirring tone, imd 
the look truly of an angel, though whether of a white or of black 
one might be dubious, proposed this toast: Die Sache tier Armen' 
in Qottes und Teufels Namen (The Cause of the Poor in Heaven’s 
’ > Gukguk is unhappily only an academical—beer. 
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name and-’s)! One full shout, breaking the leaden silence; 

then a gurgle of iiiuuiiierable emptying bumpers,- again followed 
by universal cheering, returned him loud- acclaim. It wad the 
finale of the night: resuming tlwir pipes; in f.he highest entlm- 
si|j.sm, amid volumes‘of tobacco - smoke; triumphant, cloudcapt 
without and within, the assemblj' broke-up, each to his thought¬ 
ful pillow. Bleiht dock ein echter Spass- und Oahjen-'Vogel, said seve¬ 
ral; meaning thereby that, one day, ho would probably be hanged 
for his deinoci’atic sentiments. Wo stecht der Sclialk? added they, 
looking round: but Teufelsdrockh had retired by private alleys, 
and the Compiler of these pages beheld him no more. 

In such serenes has it been our lot to live with this Philoso¬ 
pher, such esdmatc to form of his purposes and powers. And yet, 
thou bra^e Teufelsdrockh, who could tell wdiat lurked in thee? 
Under those thick locks of thine, so long and lank, overlapping 
roof-wise the gravest fa<!o we ever in this world sa^v, there dwelt 
a most busy brain. In tliy eyes too, deep under their shaggy 
brows, and looking out so still and dreamy, have we not noticed 
gleams of an ctluM-eal or else a diabolic fire, and half-fancied that 
their stillness was but the rest of infinite motion, the of a 
spinning-top? Thy little figure, there as, in loose, ill-brushed, 
threadbare habiliments, thou sattest, amid litter and himber,^whole'- 
days, to ‘think and smoko tobacco,’ held in it a mighty heart. 
The secrets of man’s liife were laid open to thee; thou sawest into 
the mystery of the Universe, farther than another; thou hadst irt 
petto thy remarkable Volume on Cb)thes. Nay, was tliere not in 
that cledf logicall^'^-founded Transcendentalism ,pf thine; still 
more, m thy meek, silent, deepseated Sansculottism, combined 
with a ti-uo princely Courtesy of inward nature, the visible rudi¬ 
ments of such speculation ? •’ But great men are too loften un- 
knou n, or ivliat is worse, mi'sknown. Already, when we dreamed 
not of it, the Avai^p of thy remarkable Volume lay.on the loom; 
and silently, mysterious shuttles were putting-in the woof! 

How the Hofrath Ilcuschrecke is to furnish biographical data, 
in tliis case, may bo a curious question; tlie answer of wliich, 
however, is liapjiily not our concern, but his To us it appeared, 
after repeated trial, that in Weissnichtwo, from‘*lhc archives or 
memories of the best-infonned classes, no Biography of Teufols- 
drbekh was to be. gathered; not so much as a false one. He was 
a Stranger tliere, wafted thither by what is called the course of cir- 
cumi|tanccs; concerning whose parentage, birthplace, prospects, 
or pursuits. Curiosity had indeed made inquiries, but satisfied 
herself with the ;nost indistinct replies. For himself, he was a 
man so still and altogether unparticipating, that to question him 
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even afar off on such particulars was a thing of more than usual 
delicacy: besides, in his sly way, he had ever some quaint turn, 
not Without its satirical edge, wherewith to divert such intrusions, 
and deter 3'ou fi om tljo like. Wits spoke of him secretly as if he 
were a kind of Mclehizedek, without father or mother of any kind; 
sometimes, with reference to his great historic and statistic know¬ 
ledge, and the vivid way he had of expressing himself like an C3'e- 
witness of distant transactions and scenes, they called him tiie 
Ewige Jude, Everlasting, or as we say. Wandering Jew. 

To tlie most, indeed, he had become not so much a Man as a 
Thing; which Thing doubtless they were accustomed to see, and 
W'ith satisfaction; but no more thought of accounting for than for 
the fabrication of their daily Allgemeine Zeitung, or the domestic 
habits of the Sun. Both were thci’c and welcome; the* world en¬ 
joyed what good wap in them, and thought no more of the matter. 
The man Teufclsdrdckh pvissed and repassed, in his little circle, as 
one of those originals and nondescripts, more frequent in German 
Universities than elsewhere; of whom, though you see them alive, 
and feel certain enough that thc3^must have a History, no His¬ 
tory seems to bo discoverable ;f’or only such as men give of moun¬ 
tain rocks and antediluvian mins: That the3'^ have'oeen created 
by unliiiown ageneves, are in a state of gradual decay, and for the 
present reflect light and resist pressure; that is, are visible and 
tangible objects in this ifliautasm world, where so much other 
laystery is. 

It w'as to bo remarked that though, by title and diploma. Pro¬ 
fessor de'r AUe^'leij- ll'issenschaft, or as we should sa3' in English, 

* Professor of Things in General,’ he had never delivefed o.ny 
Course*, perhaps never been incited theioto by any public fur- 
^Iheranccior re(iuisition. To all appearance, the enlightened Go¬ 
vernment of Weissnichtwo, in founding their New University, 
imagined 11103' done enough, if ‘ in times like ours,’ as the 
half-official Ih-ogram expi'csscd it, ‘when all things are, lapidly or 
‘ slowly, reserving themselves into Chaos, a Piofcssorship of tliis 
‘ kind had been estiiblished; whereby, as occasion culled, the task 
‘of bodiing somewhat forth again from such Chaos might be, 

‘ even slightl3', lucilitatoid.’ I’liat actual Lectures should be held, 
and Public Classes fin* the ‘ Science of Things in General,* they 
doubtless considered premature; on which grimnd too they had 
only established the Professorship, noivise endowed it; so that 
Teufelsdiockh, ‘ reeomiuended by the highest Names,’ had. been 
promoted thereby to a Name merely. 

Gicat, among the more enlightened classes, was the admiration 
of this new Professorship: how an enlightened Govennnent had 
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seen into tlie Want of the Age (Zeitbedurfni^ff); how at length, in¬ 
stead of Denial and Destruction, we were to have a science of 
Affirmation and Reconstruction; and Gcnnan}’^ and Weissnichtwo 
were where they should be, in the vaji guard ofothe world. Con¬ 
siderable also was the wonder at the new Professor, dropt oppor¬ 
tunely enough into the nascent University; so able to lecture, 
should occasion call; so ready to hold his peace for indefinite 
periods, should an enlightened Government consider that occa¬ 
sion did not call. But such admiration and such wonder, being 
followed by no act to keep tliera living, could last only nine days; 
and, long before our visit to that scene? had quite died away. The 
more cunning heads tliought it was all an expiring clutch at popu¬ 
larity, on the ^art of a Minister, whom domestic embarrassments, 
court intrfgues, old age, and dropsy soon afterwards iinally drove 
from the helm. 

As for Teufelsdrockh, except by his nightly appearances at the 
Oriine Oans, Weissnichtwo saw little of him, felt little of him. 
Here, over his tumbler of Gukguk, he sat rending Journals; some¬ 
times contemplatively looking into the clouds of liis tobacco-pipe, 
without other visible employment 4 alw'ays, from his mild ways, 
an agreeable phenomenon there; more especially when he opened 
liis lips for speech; on which occasions the v/hole Coffee-house 
would hush itself into silence, as if sure to hear something note¬ 
worthy. Nay, perhaps to hear a who 4 e series and river of the 
most memorable utterances; such as, when once thawed, he would * 
for hours indulge in, with fit audience: and the more memorable, 
as issuing from a hend apparently not more' intere,sted In them, 
not mo^ conscious of them, than is the sculptui ed stone head of 
some public Fountain, which through its brass mouth-tube emits 
water to the wortliy and the uMwortJiy; cai'eless whether, it bo for* 
cooking victuals or queiichin-g conflagrations; indeed, maintains 
the same earnest assiduous look, whether any w'ater be flowing or 
not. *■ 

To the Editor of these sheets, as to a young enthusiastic Eng¬ 
lishman, however unwortliy, Teufelsdrockh opened himself per¬ 
haps more than to the most. Pity only that we could not then 
half guess* his im2)ortance, and scrutinise him wkth due power of 
vision! We enjoyed, what not three men in Weissnichtwo could 
boast of, a cerlain/legree of access to the Professor’s private domi¬ 
cile. It was the attic floor of the highest house in the Wohngasse; 
and might tnily be called the pinnacle of Weissnichtwo, for it rose 
sheer up above the contiguous roofs, themselves rising from ele¬ 
vated ground. Moreover, with its windows, it looked toM’ards all 
the four Orte or as the Scotch say, and we ought to say, Airts: the 
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Sitting-room itself cpinmiindod three; another came to view in 
the ScJila/ffertKtvh (Bed-room) at the opposite end ; to say nothing 
of the Kitchen, AvhicI»*offcred two, as it were, duplicates, and show¬ 
ing nothing now. . So that it was in fact the speculum or watch- 
tower of Teufclsdrdckh; wherefrom, sitting at ease, lie might i^e 
the wdiole lifo-circulution of that considerable City; tlie streets 
and lanes of which, with all their doing and driving {Tkuii und 
Treiben), were for the most part visible there. 

“ I look down into all that wasp-nest or bee hive,” have we 
heard him say, “ and witness their wax-laying and honey-making, 
“ and poison-brewing, and Choking by sulphur. From the Palace 
“ esplanade, where music plays while Serene Highness is pleased 
“ to eat his victuals, down the low lane, where in lior door-sill the 
“ aged widow, knitting for a thin livelihood, sits to foci the aCtcr- 
“ noon sun, I see it all; for, exce})t the Schlosskirtdie weatlier- 
“ cock, no biped stands so high. Couriers arrive bcsti*aj)j)ed and 
“ bebooted. bearing Joy and Roitow bagged-up in poiudios of lea- 
“thcr: there, topladen, and with four swift horses, rolls-in the 
“ country Baron and his household; here, on timber-leg, the lamed 
“ Soldier hops painfully along,jbegging alms: a thousand carriages, 
** and wains, and cars, come tumbling-in with FooeV, with young 
“ Rusticity, and other Raw Produce, inanimate or animate, and 
“ go tumbling out again ivith Produce manufac-tured. 'J'hat living 
“ flood, pouring through tlicse streets, of all qualities and ages, 
knowest thou whence it is coming, whither it is going? Aus dev 
“ Eu'igkeit, zu der Ea'iijlcext liin : Fi-om Eternity, onwai ds to Eter- 
“ nity! Thcs(^urc Ajtparitions: what else? Are tiny notVSouls ren- 
“ dered visible: in Bodies, that took shape and will lose it,jnelting 
“ into rir? Their solid Pavement is a Picture of the Sense: they 
walk op the bosom of Nothing, blank Time is behind them and 
“ before them. Or fanciest thou, thc.red and yellow Clothes-scrccn 
“ yonder, with spurs on its heels and feather in its crown, is but of 
“ Today, witliout a YAtcrday or a "J’omorrow; and had not i-ather 
“ its Anccsor alive when llcngst and Horsa overran thy Island? 
“ Friend, thou secst here a living link in that Tissue of History, 
“which inweaves all Being: watch well, or it will be past thee, 

“ and seen no more." , 

“ Ach, mein Lieher!" said he once, at midnight, when we had 
returned from the Coffee-house in rather earnest talk, “ it is a true 
“ sublimity to dwell here. 'J’hese fringes of lamplight, striiggling- 
“ up through smoke and thousand fold exhalation, some fathoms 
“ into tlie ancient reign of Night, what thinks Bootes of them, as 
• “ he leads his Hunting-Dogs over the Zenith in their leash of 
“ sidereal fire ? That stifled hum of Midnight, when Traffic has 
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“ lain down to rest; and the cliariot-whoels of Vanity, still rolling 
“ here and there tlirough distant streets, are bearing her to Halls 
“ roofed in, and lighted to the due pitch idr her; and only Vice 
“ and Misery, to prowlj or to moan I'ke nightbirds, are abroad: 

“ Ihat hum, I say, like the stertorous, unquiet slumber of sick 
“ Life, is heard in Heaven! Oh, under that hideous coverlet of 
“ vapours, and putrefactions, and unimaginable gases, what a Fer- 
“ menting-vat lies simmering and hid! The joyful and the sor- 
“ rowful are there; men are dying there, men are being born; 

“ men are jjraying,—on the other side of a brick partition, men 
“ are cimsing; and around them all is the vast, void Night. The 
“ proud Orandeo still lingers in his perfumed saloons, or reposes 
* “ within damask curtains; Wretchedness cowers into truckle-beds', 

“ or shivers hunger-stricken into its lair of straw: in obscure cel- 
“ lars, Rouge-et'Noir languidly emits its voice-of-destiny to haggard 
“ hungry Villains; while Councillors of State sit plotting, and 
“ playing their high chess-game, whereof the pawns arc Mon. The 
“ Jjover whispers his mistress that the coach is ready; and she, 

“ full of liope and fear, glides down, to fly with him over the bvr- 
“ ders: the Thief, still more silently, sets-to his picklocks and 
“ crow-bars, Rr lurks in wait till the watchmen first snore in their 
“ boxes. Gay mansions, with supper-rooms and dancing-rqoras, 

“ are full of light and music and high-swelling hearts; but, in the 
“ Condemned Cells, the pulse of life beats tremulous and faint, 

“ and bloodshot eyes look-out through the darkness, which is ' 
“ around and witliiu, for the light of a stern last morning. Six 
“ men arc*to be hanged on the morrow: coinca ry^ haiilmering 
“ from tTie Rahenstein? —their gallows must even now' be o’ build- 
** ing. Upwards of five-hundred-thousand two-legged aoiimals 
“without feathers lie round ns, in horizontal position; their* 

“ heads all in nightcaps, and full of tlie foolishest dreams. Biot 
“ cries aloud, and staggers and sw'aggei’s in his rank dons of 
shame; and the Mother, with streaming *liair, kneels over her 
" pallid dying iiifiint, whose oraedeed lips only her tears now mois- 
“ ten.—^All these heaped and huddled together, with nothing but 
“ a little carpentiy and masoniy between them;—crammed-in, like 
“ salted fish, in their barrel;—or weltering, shall I say, like an 
“ Egyptian pitcher of tamed Vipers, each struggling to get its 
“ hetid above the others: such work goes on under that sinoke- 
“ counterpane!—But I, mein Werther, sit above it all; 1 am alone 
“ with^the Stars.” 

We looked in his face to see whether, in the utterance of such 
extraordinary Night-thoughts, no feeling might be traced there; 
but with the light we had, 'whjch indeed was only a single tallow- 
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light, and far enough from the window, nothing save that old calm¬ 
ness and fixedness was visible. 

These were the PiH)fossor'a talking seasons: most commonly he 
spoke in mere monosyllables, or sat altoge^^her silent and smoked; 
while the visitor had liberty either to say what he listed, receivng 
for answer an occasional grunt; or to look round for a apace, and 
then take himself away. It was a strange apartment; full of books 
and tattei'ed papers, and miscellaneous shreds of all conceivable 
substances, ‘ united in a common element of dust.’ Books lay on 
tables, and below tables; here fluttered a sheet of manuscript, 
there a torn handkerchief,'or nightcap hastily thrown aside; ink- 
bottles alternated with bread-crusts, coffee-pots, tobacco-boxes, Pe¬ 
riodical Literature, and Bliicher Boots. Old Li^schen fLiseldn, 
’Liza), who was his bed-maker and stove-lighter, his i^sisher and 
wringer, cook, crr.and-maid, and gcncnil lion’s-provider, .and for the 
rest a very orderly creature, had no sovereign authority in this last 
citadel of Tenfelsdrockh ; only some once in the month she half- 
forcibly made her way thither, with broom and duster, and (Teu- 
fo^sdroclih hastily saving Ins manuscripts) effected a partial clear¬ 
ance, a jail-delivery of such hiinber as was not Literary. ’I’hese 
were her Erdbehen (Earthquakes), which TeufelsdiJckh dreaded 
worse than the pestilence; nevertheless, to such length lie had 
been forced to comply. Glad would ho have been to sit here phi¬ 
losophising forever, or tiS the litter, by accumulation, drove him 
out of doors: but Lieschen was his right-arm, and spoon, and 
necessary of life, and would not bo flatly gainsayed. We can still 
remembbr tfie ancient woman; so silent that some thought her 
dumb; deaf also you would often have supposed her; for* Teufels- 
drockh, and Tcufolsdrockh only, would she sciwe or give heed to; 
* and with him she seemed to communicate chiefly by signs ; if it 
were not rather by some secret divination that she guessed all his 
wants, and supplied them. Assiduous old dame! she scoured, 
and sorted, and swepf, in her kitchen, with the b ast possible vio¬ 
lence to tl o ear; yet all was tight and right there : hot and black 
came the coffee ever at the due moment; and the speechless Lie¬ 
schen herself looked out on you, from under her clean white coif 
with its lajipets, through her clean withered face and wrinkles, 
with a look of helpful intelligence, almost of benevolence. 

Few strangers, as above hinted, had admittance hither: the 
only one we ever saw there, ourselves excepted, was the Ilofinth 
Heiischrecke, already known, by name and expectation, to the 
readers of these pages. To us, at that period, Herr Heuschrecke 
seemed one of those purse-mouthed, crane-necked, clean-bioished, 
pacific individuals, perhaps sufiScieutly distinguished in society by 
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this fact, that, in diy weather or in wet, ‘ they never appear with¬ 
out their iinihrella.' Had we not known with what ‘•little wisdom’ 
the world is governed; and how, in Germany as elsewhere, -the 
ninety-and-nine Public Men can foy mpst part b« but mute train- 
beqfers to the hundredth, perhaps but stalking-horses and willing 
or unwilling dupes,—it might have seemed wonderful how Herr 
Hcuschrccko should be named a Rath, or Councillor, and Coun¬ 
sellor, even in AVeissnichtwo. What counsel to any man, or to any 
woman, could this particular Hofratli give; in whose loose, zigzag 
figure; in whose thin visage, as it went jerking to and fro, in 
minute incessant fluctuation,—you traded rather confusion worse 
confounded; at most. Timidity and physical Cold ? Some indeed 
, said withal, he 1^'as ‘ the very Spirit of Love embodiedblue ear¬ 
nest eyes, Hill of sadness and kindness; purse ever open, and so 
forth ; the whole of which, we shall now hopq, for many reasons, 
was not quite groundless. Nevertheless friend Teufelsdrbckh’s 
outline, wlio indeed handled the burin like few in these cases, was 
probably the best: Er hat Qemiith und Geist, hat wenigstens gehaht, 
dochohne Organ, ohne SchichsnU-Guust; ist gegenwiirtig aher halb-z^r- 
Tuttet, kalb-erstarrt, “ He has heart and talAit, at least has had such, 
yet without fit' mode of utterance, or favour of Fortune; and so 
is now half-cracked, half-congealed."—What the Hofratli shall 
think of this when he secs it, r(iadcrs may wonder: we, safe in the 
sti'onghold of Historical Fidelity, are caweless. 

The main point, doubtless, for us all, is his love of Teufels- 
drbekh, which indeed was also by far the most decisive feature of 
Heuschrccie liimself. AVc are enabled to assflrt tha^ he Bung on 
the Professor with the fondness of a Bosivell for his Johnson. 
And perhaps with the like return; for Teufelsdrbckh treated his 
gaunt adifiirer 'with little outwasd regard, as some half-ratjonal or ' 
altogether irrational friend, and tit. best loved him out of gratitude 
and by habit. On the other hand, it was curious to obseiwe with 
what reverent Idudness, iuid a sort of fatlierlf protection, our Ilof- 
rath, being the elder, richer, and as he fondly imogined far more 
practically influential of tlie two, looked and tended on his little 
Sage, whom he seemed to consider as a living oracle. Let but 
Teufclsdrbflkli open his mouth, Hcuschreokc’s also unpuckered 
itself into a free doorway, besides his being all eye and all ear, so 
that nothing migh^ be lost: and then, at cveiy pause in the ha¬ 
rangue, he gurgled-out his pursy chuckle of a cough-laugh (for the • 
machinery of laughter took some time to get in motion, and seemed 
crank and slack), or else his twanging, nasal Bravo! Das glauV 
ich ; in either case, by way of heai-tiest approval. In short, ifTeu- 
felsdrocldi was Dalui-Jjama, of which, except perhaps in his self- 
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seclusion, and god-iy<c indifference, tliefe was no sj^mptom, then 
might Heuschrecke pass for his chief Talapoin, to whom no dough- 
pilb he could knead and publish was other than medicinal and 
sacred. n ■ c 

In such environment, social, domestic, physical, did Tcu^ls- 
drbekh, at the time of our acquaintance, and most likely does he 
still, live and medihite. Here, perehed-up in his high Walingasse 
watch-tower, and ofteu, in solitude, outwatching the Bear, it was 
that the indomitable Inquirer fought all his battles with Biilness 
and Dai'kncss; here, in all iwobability, that he wrote this suiquising 
Volume on Clothes. Additional particulars : of his ago, which w'as 
of that standing middle sort you could only guess at; of his wide 
surtout; the colour of his trousers, fashion of his^ broad-brimmed 
steeple-hat, and so forth, we might report, but do not. 'I'lie Wisest 
truly is, in these ti^cs, the Greatest; so that an enlightened curi¬ 
osity, leaving Kings and such like to rest very much on tlieir own 
basis, turns more and more to the Philosophic Class: nevertlie- 
less, w'hat reader expects that, with all our writing and reporting, 
Xgufelsdroclih could be brought home to him, till once the Docu¬ 
ments arrive? His Life, For.tunos, and Bodil}" Presence, are as 
yet hidden from ns, or matter only of faint conjeciure. But, on 
the other hand, does not liis Soul lie enclosed in this remarkable 
Volume, much more tnily than Pedro Garcia's did in the buried 
Bag of Doubloons ? To ithc soul of Diogenes Tcufelsdrockh, to 
his opinions, namely, on the ‘ Origin and Influence of Clothes,’ we 
for the present gladly return. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CIlARACTER*tSTJCS. 

It were a piece of vkin flattery to pretend that tliis Work on 
Clothes entirely contents us; that it is not, like all works of 
Genius, like the very Sun, which, though the highest published 
Creation, or w'ork of Genius, has nevertheless black spots and 
troubled nebulosities .amid its effulgence,—a mixture of insight, in¬ 
spiration, with dulncss, double-vision, and even utter blindness. 

Without committing ourselves to those enthusiastic praises and 
prophesyings of the Weisanichtwo’sche Anzeiger, we admitted that 
the Book had in a high degree excited us to self-activity, which is 
the best effect of any book; tliat it had even operated changes in 
our way of thought; nay, that it promised to prove, gs it were, the 
opening of a new mine-shaft, wherein the whole world of Specular 
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tion might henceforth dig to unlmown depths. More specially it 
may now be declared that Professor Teufelsdi’ockh's''acquirements, 
patience of research, philosophic and even pioetic vigour, are here 
made indisputably maR^fest; and'unhappily no less his prolixity 
aiM tortuosity and manifold ineptitude; that, on the whole, as in 
opening new mine-shafts is not unreasonable, there is much rub¬ 
bish in his Book, though likewise specimens of almosi^invaluable 
ore. A paramount popularity in England we cannot promise him. 
Apart from the choice of such a topic as GloUies, too often the 
manner of treating it betokens in the Author a imsticity and 
academic seclusion, unblamable, indeed inevitable in a German, 
but fatal to hia^^uccess with our public. 

«Of goo(^ society Teufelsdrockh appears to have seen little, or 
has mostly foi'gotten what he saw. He speaks-out with a strange 
plainness; calls many things by their mere diotionary-names. To 
him the Upholsterer is no Pontiff, neither is any Drawing-room a 
Temple, were it never so begilt and overhung: ‘ a whole immensity 
‘ of Brussels caipets, and pier-glasses, and or-moulu,’ as he himself 
expresses it, ‘ cannot hide from me that such Drawing-room’^is 
‘ simply a section of Infinite Space, where so many God-created 
‘ Souls do for the time meet together.’ To Teufelsdroclth the 
highest Duchess is respectable, is venerable; but nowise for her 
peoii bracelets, and Malines Laces: in his eyes, the star of a Lord 
is little less and little more than the broad button of Birmingham 
spelter in a Clown’s smock; ‘ each is an implement,’ he says, ‘ in 
‘ its kind; a tag for hooking-together; and, for the rest, ;was dug 

* from the eartli, and hammered on a stithy before smitli’s fingers.’ ‘ 
Thus ddes the Professor look in men’s faces with a strange impar¬ 
tiality, a strange scientific freedom; like a man unversed”in the, 
higher circles, like a man dropped thither from the Moon.Rightly 
considered, it is in this peculiarity, running through his whole sys¬ 
tem of thought, that all these short-comin.as, over-shootings, and 
multiform perversities, take rise: if indeed they have not a second 
source, also natural enough, in his Transcendental Philosophies, 
and humour of looking at all Matter and Material things as Spirit; 
whfireby truly his case were but the more hopeless, the more 
lamentable. 

To the Thinkers of this nation, however, of which class it is 
firmly believed there are individuals yet extant, we can safely re¬ 
commend the Work: nay, who knows but among the fashionable 
ranks-too, if it be true, as Teufelsdrockh maintains, that * witliin 
‘ the most starched cravat there passes a windpipe and weasand, 

* and under the thickliest embroidered waistcoat beats a heart,*— 
the force of that rapt eamestpess may be felt, and here and there 

o 
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an arrow of the souV pierce tlirough ? In our wild Seer, shaggy, 
unkempt, like a Baptist living on locusts and wild honey, there 
is an untutored energy, a silent, as it were unconscious, strength, 
which, except iii the higher Walks of literature, must be rare. 
Many a deep glance, and often with unspeakable precision, hasfhe 
cast into mysterious Nature, and the stiU more mysterious Life of 
Man. W^derful it is with what cutting words, now and then, he 
severs asunder the confusion; sheers doum, were it furlongs deep, 
into the true centre of the matter; and there not only hits tlio 
nail on the head, but wi(h crushing force smites it home, and 
buiies it.—On the other hand, let us be free to admit, he is the 
most unequal writer breatliing. Often after soij^e such feat, he 
will play truant for long pages, and go dawdling an^dreamvig, 
and mumbling and maundering the merest commonplaces, as if he 
were asleep with eyes open, which indccd*hc is. 

Of his boundless Leaming, and how all reading and literature 
in most known tongues, from Sanchoniathon to Dr. Lingard, from 
your Oriental Shasters, and Talmuds, and Korans, with Cassini’s 
S^imse Tables, and Laplace’s Mecanique Celeste, down to Robinson 
Crusoe and the Belfast Town £nd Country Almanack, arc familiar to 
him,—^we shall say nothing: for unexampled as it^Hs with us, to 
the /lerraans such universality of study passes without wonder, as 
a thing commendable, indeed but natuml, indispensable, and there 
of course. A man that d^otes his life to leaming, shall he not bo 
learned ? 

In respect of style our Author manifests the same genial capa¬ 
bility, maiTC^ too ohen by the same rudeness, inequality, end aj)- 
pai'ent want of intercourse with the higher classes. Occasionally, 
as abf/ve hinted, we find consummate vigour, a true inspiration; 
his burning Thoughts step forth- in fit burning Words, like so 
many full-foimcd Minervas, issuing amid flame and splendour 
from Jove’s ^ead; a ^ch, idiomatic diction, picturesque allusions, 
fiery poetic emphasis, or quaint tricksy turns; all the graces and 
terrors of a wild Imagination, wedded to the clearest Intellect, al¬ 
ternate in beauf'ful vicissitude. Were it not that sheer sleeping 
and soporific passages; circumlocutions, repetitions, tquclies «vcn 
of pure dotiii'g jargon, so often intervene! On the whole. Pro¬ 
fessor Teufelsdrockh is not a cultivated writer. Of his sentences 
perhaps not more than nine-tenths stand straight on their legs; 
the remainder are in quite angular attitudes, buttressed-up by 
props (of parentheses and dashes), and ever with this or the other 
tagrag hanging from them; a few even sprawl-out helplessly on all 
sides, quite broken-backed and dismembered. Nevertheless, in 
almost his vejy worst moods, there lies in him a singular attrac- 
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tion. A wild tone pervades the whole utterance of the man, like 
its keynote and regulator; now screwing itself aloft as into the 
Song of Spirits, or else the shrill mockeiy o^ Fiends ; now sinking 
in cadences, not withoit melodioi\s Ifeartiness, though sometimes 
alfi’upt enough, into the common pitch, when we hear it only as a 
monotonous hum ; of which hum the true character is extremely 
difficult to fix. Up to this hour we have never fully ^tisfied our¬ 
selves whether it is a tone and hum of real Humotl^ which we 
reckon among the very highest qualities of genius, or some echo of 
mere Insanity and Inanity, which doui)tless ranks below the very 
lowest. 

Under a li^e difficulty, in spite even of our personal inter¬ 
course, dcj^we still lie with regard to the Professor’s moral feeling. 
Gleams of an ethereal Love burst forth from him, soft wailings of 
infinite Pity; he could clasp the whole Universe into his bosom, • 
and keep it warm; it seems as if under that rude exterior there 
dwelt a very seraph. Then again he is so sly and still, so imper¬ 
turbably saturnine; shows such indifference, malign coolness to¬ 
wards all that men strive after; and eycr with some half-visfble 
wrinkle of a l^itter sardonic humour, if indeed it be not mere stolid 
callousness,—that you look on him almost with a shudder, as on 
some incarnate Mephistopheles, to whom this great ten'estiiaJ and 
celestial Round, after all, were but some huge foolish Whirligig, 
where kings and beggars, and angels and demons, and stars and 
street-sweepings, were chaotically whirled, in which only children 
could ta1<^ interest. His look, as we mentioned, is proj^ably the 
gravest^ever seen; yet it is not of that cast-iron gfavity frequent 
enough among our own Chancery suitors; but ratlier the gravity 
as of some silent, high-encircled mountain-pool, perhaps thb cratc^ 
of an extinct volcano; into wHose black deeps you fearrto gaze: 
thosS eyes, those lights that Sparkle in it, may indeed be reflexes 
of the heavenly Stars, but perhaps also gla9.cos h-on^ the region of 
Netlier Fire! 

Certainly a most involved, self secluded, altogether enigmatic 
nature, tliis of Teufelsdrockh! Here, however, we gladly recall to 
mind thaj once we saw him laugh; once only, perhaps it was the 
first and last time in his life; but then shch a peal of laughter, 
enough to have awakened tlie Seven Sleepers! It was of Jean 
Paul’s doing: some single billow in that vast Wori(I-M^lstrom of 
Humour, with its heaven-kissing coruscations, which is now, alas, 
all congealed in tlie frost of Death! The lai'ge-bodied Poet and 
the small, both large enough in soul, sat talking miscellaneously 
together, the present Editor being privileged to listen; and now 
Paul, in his serious way, was giving one of those inimitable * Extra- 
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harangues ;* and, as iA chanced, On the Proposal for a Cast-metal 
King: gi’adually a light kindled in our Professor’s eyes and face, a 
beaming, mantling, loveliest light; through those murky features, 
a radiant ever-young Apollo lodked; and he burst forth like the 
neighing of all Tattersall’s,—tears streaming down his cheeis, 
pipe held aloft, foot clutched into the air,—^loud, long-continuing, 
uncontrolJ|j|le; a laugh not of the face and diaphragm only, but 
of the wlreR man from head to heel. The present Editor, who 
laughed indeed, yet with measure, began to fear all was not right: 
however, Teufelsdrdckh composed himself, and sank into his old 
stillness; on his inscinitable countenance there was, if anything, 
a slight look of shame; and Eichter himself could not rouse him 
again. Headers who have any tincture of Psychology know h<\w 
much is to be infeiTed from this; and that no man who has once 
heartily and wholly^laughed can be altogether irreclainiably bad. 
How much lies in Laughter: the ciphei key, wherewith we deci¬ 
pher the whole man ! Some men wear an everlasting barren sim- 
- per; in the smile of others lies a cold glitter as of ice: the fewest 
ai'c able to laugh, what can be called laughing, but only snilf and 
titter and snigger from the tHroat outwards; or at best, produce 
some whiffling husky cachinnation, as if they w'ere laughing 
throtagh wool; of none such comes good. The man who cannot 
laugh is not only fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; but his 
whole life is already a treason and a stratagem. 

Considered as an Author, Herr Teufelsdrdckh has one scarcely 
pardonable fault, doubtless his worst: an almost total want of 
ammgement.(,iln this remarkable Volume, it is true, his adherence 
to the mere course of Time produces, through the Narraiive por- 
^.tions, u certain show of outward method; but of true logical 
method and sequence there is to0 little. Apart from its multi¬ 
farious sections and subdivisions, the Work naturally fall^ into 
two Parts; a,Hi8toric^l-Descriptive, and a Philosophical-Specula¬ 
tive : but falls, unhappily, by no firm line of demarcation; in that 
labyrinthic combination, each Part overlaps, and indents, and 
indeed runs quite through the other. Many sections are of a 
debatable rubric, or even quite nondescript and unnameable; 
whereby the Book not only loses in accessibility, but too often 
distresses us like some mad banquet, wherein all courses had 
been confounded, and fish and fiesh, soup and solid, oyster-sauce, 
lettuces, Ehine-wine and French mustard, were hurled into one 
huge tureen or trough, and the hungry Public invited to help 
itself. To bring what order we can out of this Chaos shall be 
part of our endeavour. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WORLD IN CLOTHEs! 

# g # 

‘ Montesquieu wrot^ a Spirit of Lawi* observ'es our Professor, 
‘ so could I write a Spirit of Clothes; thus, with an Esprit des Loix^ 

* properly on Esprit de CoutumeSy we should have an E^rit de Cos- 

* tumes. For neither in tailoring nor in legislating d4ii3 man pro- 
‘ ceed by mere Accident, but the hand is ever guided on by mys- 
‘ teiious operations of tlie mind. In all his Modes, and habilatoiy 
‘ endeavours, an Architectural Idea f\rill be found lurking; his 

* Body and the Cloth are tlie site and mateiials whereon and 
‘ whereby his ieautiiied edifice, of a Person, is to be built. Whe- 
‘ther he»flow gracefully out in folded mantles, based on light 
‘ sandals; tower-up in high headgear, from amid peaks, spangles 
‘ and bell-girdles ; swell-out in starched ruffs, buckram stuffings, 
‘ and monstrous tuberosities; or giilh himself into separate sec- 

* tions, and front the world an Agglomeration of four limbs,—will 

* depend on the nature of such Architectural Idea: whether (|re- 

* cian. Gothic, Later-Gothic, or al^igether Modern, and Parisian 

* or Anglo-Dondiacal. Again, what meaning lies in Colour! From 

* the soberest drab to the high-flaming scarlet, spiritual idiosyn- 
‘ crasies unfold themselves in choice of Colour: if tlie Cut bdloken 

* Intellect and Talent, so does the Colour betoken Temper and 
‘ Heart. In all which, among nations as among individuals, there 

* is an incessant, indubitable, though infinitely complex working 

‘ of Caus<P and Effect: eveiy snip of the Sciesors has been regu- 
‘ lated eind prescribed by ever-active Influences, wHich doubtless 
‘ to Intelligences of a superior order ai*e neither invisij;)le nor 
‘ illegible. , • 

‘^or such superior Intelligences a Cause-and-Effcct Pliilosophy 
‘ of Clotlies, as of Laws, were probably a comfortable winter-even- 

* ing enteitainment: nevei’theless, for infAior Intdlligences, like 
‘ men, such Philosophies have always seemed to me uninstnictive 
‘ enough. Nay, what is your Montesquieu himself but a clever 
‘ infant spelling Letters from a hieroglyphical prophetic Book, 
‘the lexicon of which lies in Eternity, jn Hearen?—Let any 
' Cause-and-Effect Philosopher explain, not why I wear such and 
‘ such a Gai-ment, obey such and such a Law; but even why I am 
‘ heroy to wear and obey anything!—Much, therefore, if not tlie 
‘ whole, of that same Spirit of Clotlies I shall suppress, as hypo- 
' thetical, ineffectual, and even impertinent; naked Facts, and 
' Deductions draivn therefrom in quite another than tliat omni- 

* sclent style, are my humbler and proper province.’ 
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Acting on which prudent restiiction, Teufelsdrockh has nevoiv 
theless contrived to take-in a well-nigh boundless extent of field; 
at least, tlie boundaries too often lie quite be3'ond our horizon. 
Selection being ii\dispensablp, vie shall here glance-over his First 
Part only in the most cursoiy manner. This First Ptu’t is, ijo 
doubt, distinguished by omnivorous learning, and utmost patience 
and fairness: at the same time, in its results and delineations, it 
is much nAc likely to interest tlie Compilers of some Library of 
General, Entertaining, Useful, or even Useless Knowledge than 
the miscellaneous readers of these pages. Was it this Part of the 
Book which Heuschreckc had in view, when he recommended us 
to that joint-stock vehicle of publication, ‘ at present the glory of 
British Literature?’ If so, tlie Libraiy Editors welcome to 
dig in it for tlieir own behoof. 

To the First Chapter, whiesh turns on Paradise and Fig-leaves, 
and leads us into interminable disquisitions of a mythological, 
metaphorical, cabalistico-sartorial and quite antediluvian cast, we 
shall content oui’selves with giving an unconcerned approval. Still 
les^s have wo to do with ‘ Lilis, Adam’s first wife, whom, according 
‘ to tlie Talmudists, he had before Eve, and who bore him, in that 
‘ wedlock, the whole progeny of aeiial, aquatic, and terrestrial 
* Devils,’—very needlessly, we think. On this portion of tlie Work, 
Avith’its profound glances into the Adam Kadmon, or Primeval 
Element, here strangely brought into relation with the Nijl and 
Muspel (Darkness and Light) of the antique North, it may be 
enough to say, that its correctness of deduction, and dcjith of Tal¬ 
mudic and Rabbinicid loro have filled perhaps not the *vorst He¬ 
braist in Britain witli something like astonishment. 

Bulj quitting this twilight region, Teufelsdriickh hastens from 
<,he 'Tower of Babel, to follow the dispersion of Mankind over the 
whole habitable and habilable glol,>e. Walking by the light of 
Oriental, Pelasgic, Scandinavian, Egj’^ptian, Otuheitean, Ancient 
and Modern ‘rescarchc-s of eveiy conceivable kind, he strives to 
give us in compressed shape (as tlie Niiriibergers give an Orbis 
Pictus) an Orlla Vestitus; or view of the costumes of all mankind, 
in all countries, in all times. It is here that to the Aiitiquaiian, 
to the Histoiiar., wo can triumphantl}' say: Fall to ! Here is learn¬ 
ing ; an iiTegular Trcasuiy, if you will; but inexhaustible as the 
Hoard of King Nibolung, which twelve wagons in twelve days, at 
tlie rate of thi’ce journeys a day, could not cany off. Slieepskin 
cloaks and wampum belts; ph3dactci-ics, stoles, albs; chlamydes, 
togas, Chinese silks, Afghaun shawls, trunk-hose, leather breeches, 
Celtic philibegs (though breeches, as the name Gallia Braccata 
indicates, ore the more ancient). Hussar cloaks, Vandyke tippets, 
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ruffs, fai'dingales, are brought vividly before us,—even the Kilmar¬ 
nock nightcap is not forgotten. For most part too vio must admit 
that the Learning, heterogeneous as it is, and tumbled-down quite 
pell-mell, is true concentrated an^ purified Learning, the drossy 
jjag^s smelted out and thrown aside. 

Philosophical reflections intervene, and sometimes touching 
pictures of human life. Of this sort the following has surprised 
us. The first purpose of Clotlies, as our Professor imagines, was 
4ot warmth or decency, but ornament. ‘ Miserable indeed,’ says 
he, * was the condition of the Aboriginal Savage, glaring fiercely 
‘ from under his fleece of hair, which %vfth the beard reached down 
‘ to his loins, and hung round him like a matted cloali; the rest 
, ‘ of his body sbftcted in its tliick natural fell. He loitered in the 
‘ ^nny gUtdes of the forest, living on wild-fruits; or, as the 
‘ ancient Caledonian, squatted himself in morasses, lurking for 
‘ his bestial or human prey; without implements, without arms, 

‘ save the ball of heavy b'lint, to which, tliat his sole possession 
‘ and defence might not be lost, he had attached a long cord of 
‘ plaited thongs; thereby recovering as well as hurling it w^ 

‘ deadly unerring skill. Neveithelqss, tlie pains of Hunger and 
‘ Revenge onvoo satisfied, his next care was not Gomfoi't but De- 
‘ coration (Putz). Warmtli he found in the toils of the chase; or 

* amid dried leaves, in his hollow tree, in his bark shed, or natural 
‘ grotto : but for Decoration he must ha,ve Clothes. Nay, among 

* wild people, we find tattooing and painting even prior to Clothes. 

‘ The first spiritual w'ant of a barbarous man is Decoration, as 
‘ indeed still see among tlie baibai’ous •classes in civilised 
‘ counti'ies. * 

* Reader, the heaven-inspired melodious Singer; loftiest ^erene 
' Highness; nay tliy own ambpr-locked, snow-and-rosebloom Mai-* 
' den^ worihy to glide sjdphlil^e almost on air, whom thou lovest, 

‘ Avorshippest as a divine Presence, which, indeed, symbolically 

* taken, she is,—has descended, like tliyself, from tlftit same hoir- 

* mantled, flint-hurling Aboriginal Antliropophagus ! Out of the 

* eater coraeth forth meat; out of the strong cometli forth sweet- 

* ness. What changes are wrought, not by Time, yet in Time! 

‘ For not Manldnd only, but all tiiat Mankyid does or beholds, is 
‘ in continual growth, rc-genes 5 s and self-perfecting vitality. Cast 
‘ forth tliy Act, thj Word, into tho ever-living, ever-Avorking Uni- 
‘ ver.se; it is a seed-groin that cannot die; unnoticed today (says 

* ono)^ it will be found flourishing as a Banyan-grove (perhaps, 

* alas, as a Hemlock-forest!) after a thousand years. 

‘ He who first shortened the labour of Copyists by device 
' of Movable I'ypes was disbanding hii‘cd Armies, and cashiering ' 
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* most Kings and Senates, and creating a whole new DemocratiG 
‘ world: he had invented the Art of Printing. The hi'st ground 
‘ handful of Niti*e, Sulphur, and Chai'coal drove Monk Schwartz’s 
'* pestle through the ceiling: w^at will the last do? Achieve tlio 
' final undisputeii prosti-ation of Force uiMer Thought, of Anijoial 

* courage under Spiritual. A simple invention it was in the old- 
‘ world Grazier,—sick of lugging his slow Ox about the country 
‘ till he got it bartered for corn or oil,—to take a piece of Leather, 
‘ and thereon scratch or stamp the mere Figure of an Ox (or 
‘ Perns ); put it in his pocket, and call it Fecuniat Money. Yet 

' ‘ hereby did Barter grow Sale, the Leather Money is now Golden 
and Paper, and all miracles have been out-miraclcd: for there 

* are Bo^schilds and English National Debts; 'and whoso has 
' *■ sixpence is Sovereign (to the length of sixpence) ove.- all men; 

* commands Cooks to feed him. Philosophers to teach him. Kings 
‘ to mount guard over him,—to the lengtli of sixpence.—Clothes 
' too, which began in foolishest love of Ornament, what have tliey 

'' not becomo! Increased Secuiity and pleasurable Heat soon 

* followed: but what of these ? Shame, divine Shame {Sehaam, 

* Modesty), as yet a stranger t^t the Anthropophagous bosom, arose 
there mysteriously under Clotlies; a mystic grove-en:3ircled shrine 

' for the Holy in man. Clothes gave us individuality, distinctions, 

* social polity; Clotlies have made Men of us; they are threaten- 
' * ing to make Clothes-scre#ns of us. 

* But on the whole,’ continues our eloquent Professor, ‘ Man 

* is a Tool-using Animal {Hamlthierendes Thier). Weak in himself, 

* and of«mall statura, he stands on a basis, at most for ftic fiattest- 
‘ soled, of sonfe half square-foot, insecurely enough; has to«traddle 

* out hjs legs, lest the very wind supplant him. Feeblest of bipeds! 

> * Three quintals are a crushing Ipud for him ; the Steer of the 

* meadow tosses him aloft, like a wgstc rag. Nevertlieless he can 

* use Tools, can devise Tools: with tlicse the granite mountain 

* melts into Ifght dusifbefore him ; he kneads glowing iron, as if 

* it were soft paste; seas are his smootli liighwa}', winds and fire 
' his unwearying steads. Nowhere do you find him ivithout Tools; 

* without Tools he is nothing, with Tools he is all.' 

Here may yte not, /or a moment, interrupt tlic stream of Ora¬ 
tory with a remark, that tliis Definition of the Tool-using Animal 
appears to us, of all that Animal-sort, considerably tlie precisest 
and best? Man is called a Laughing Animal: but do not the 
apes also laugh, or attempt to do it; and is the manliest man the 
greatest and oftenest laugher ? Teufelsdrockh himself, as we said, 
laughed only once. Still less do we make of tlrat otlier French 
Definition of the Cooking Animal; which, indeed, for rigorous 
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scientific purposes, is as good as useless, ^an a Tartar be said 
to cook, when he only readies his steak by nding (m it ? Again, 
what Oookeiy does the Greenlander use, beyond stowing-up his 
whale-blubber, as a marmot, in thc^ lil^e case, might do ? Or how 
wogld Monsieur Ude pibsper among tliose Orinocco Indians who, 
according to Humboldt, lodge in crow-nests, on the branches of 
trees; and, for half the year, liave no victuals but pipe-clay, the 
whole countiy being under water? But on the other hand, show 
us the human being, of any period or climate, Avithout his Tools : 
those very Caledonians, as we saw, had their Flint-ball, and Thong 
to it, such as no brute has or can have. * 

* Man is a Tool-using Animal,’ concludes Teufclsdrockh in his 
, abiTipt way; * of Avhich truth Clothes are but one example : and 
* surely if consider the interval between the first Avooden Dibble' 
‘ fashioned by man, and those Livei*pool Steam-carriages, or the 
‘ British House of Commons, we shall note what progress he has 
' made. He digs up certain black stones from the bosom of the 
‘ earth, and says to them, Transport me and this luggage at the rate 
‘ of five-and-thirty miles an hour; and they do it: ho collects, app^- 
‘ rcntly by lot, six-hundred and fiSty-efl;ht miscellaneous indi- 
‘ Auduals. and€«a 3’^8 to them, Make this nation toil for us, bleed for 
‘ us, hunger and sorrow and sin for us ; and they do it.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

APRONS. 

• • 

One of the most unsatisfactory Sections in the Avhole Volume is 
that on Aprons. Wliat though*stout old Gao, the Persiap Black-* 
smithf ‘ Avhose Apron, now indeed hidden under jcAvels, because 
‘ raised in revolt Avhich proved successful, is still the royal stand- 
‘ ard of that countryAvhat though John l^ox’s Daughter, ‘ who 
‘ threatened Sovereign Majesty tliat she would catch hei* husband’s 
‘ head in her Apron, mther than he should Jfc and be a bishop ;* 
Avdiat though the Landgravine Elizabeth, Avith many other Apron 
Avorthies,—^figure hero? An idle Avire-dmAving sjflrit, sometimes 
even a tone of levity, approaching to conventional satire, is too 
clearly discernible. What, for example, oi’e we to make of such 
sentences as the folloAving ? 

* Aprons are Defences; against injury to cleanliness, to safety, 

* to modesty, sometimes to roguery. From the thin slip of notched 

* silk (as it Avere, the Emblem and beatified Ghost of an Apron), 

‘ which some highest-bred housewife, sitting at Niimberg Work- 
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* boxes and Toyboxes, has gracefully fastened on; to the thick- 

* tanned hidef girt round him with thongs, wherein the Builder 

* builds, and at evening sticks his trowel; or to those jingling 
‘ sheet-iron Aprcyis, whoreijn your otherwise half-naked Vulcans 

* hammer and smelt in their smclt-furncfee,—^is there not ra^e 

* enough in the fashion and uses of this Vestment ? How much 

* has been concealed, how much has been defended in Aprons! 

* Nay, rightly considered, what is your Avhole Mihtaiy and Police 

* Establishment, charged at iincalculated millions, but a hugo 

* scarlet-coloured, iron-fastened Ai)ron, wherein Society works (un- 

* easily enough); guarding*'itself from some soil and stithy-sparks, 
‘ in this Devil’s-smithy {Teufels-schmieiU) of a world ? But of all 
‘ Aprons the most jiuzzling to me hitherto has betHi the Episcopal 
‘ or Cassock. Wherein consists the usefulness of this Apron ? 

‘ The Overseer {Episoopus) of Souls, I notice, has tucked-in tJie 
‘ comer of it, as if his day’s work were done: what does he shadow- 

* forth thereby?’ &c. &c. 

Or again, has it often been the lot of our readers to read such 
stjiff as we shall now quote ? 

‘ I consider those prttited i-Paper Aprons, worn by the Parisian 
‘ Cooks, as a new vent, though a slight one, forcT3"pography; 

‘ therefore as an encouragement to modern Literature, and de- 

* serving of approval: nor is it without satisfaction that I hear of 
‘ a celebrated London Fiiin having in view to introduce the same 
‘ Fashion, with important extensions, in England.’—^We who are 
on tlie spot hear of no such thing; and indeed have reason to be 
thankfiA thaj hithrt-to thei’o are other vents for our^Jateraturo, 
exuberant as it is.—Tcufelsdrockh continues; ‘ If such supply of 
‘ printed Paper should rise so far as to chokc-up tlio highways 

and ppblic thoroughfares, new pjeans must of necessity be had 
‘ recourse to. In a world existii\g bj' ludustjy, we grudge to 
‘ employ fire as a destroying element, and not as a creating one. 

‘ However, fteaveii i^omnipotent, and will find us an outlet. In 
‘ the mean while, is it not beautiful to see five-million quintals of 
‘ Rags pickfd annifhlly from the Laj'stall; and annually, after 

* being macerated, hot-pressed, printed-on, and sold,—returned 

* tliither; filling so many hungiy mouths by tlie way*? Thus is 
‘ the Laj'stall, especially with its Rags or Clothes-rubbish, tlie 

* grand Electric Battciy, and Fonntain-of-motion, from which and 

* to which the Social Activities (like vitreous and resinous Elec- 
‘ tricities) circulate, in larger or smaller circles, tlirough the mighty, 

‘ billowy, stormtost Chaos of Life, which they keep alive !'—Such 
passages fill us, who love the man, and partly esteem him, with a 
very mixed feeling. 
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Fai'ther down we meet with this: * The Journalists are now 
‘ the true Kings and Clergy: henceforth Historians? unless they 

* are fools, must write not of Bourbon Dynasties, and Tudors and 

* Hapsburgs; but of Stamped Bro^d-sjicct Dynasties, and quite 

* nc^ successive Names, According as this or the other Able Editor, 
‘ or Combination of Able Editors, gains the world’s ear. Of the 
‘ British Newspajjer Press, perhaps the most important of all, 

* and wonderful enough in its secret constitution and procedure, 
‘ a valuable descriptive History already exists, in tliat language, 
‘ under the title of Satan’s Invisible World Duplayed; which, how- 

* ever, by search in all the Weissnichtwd Libioi'ies, I have not yet 
» ‘ succeeded in procuring {vermochte nieht aufzutrdhen)’ 

• Thus does tl!c good Homer not only nod, but snore. Thus 
does Teufefedrockh, wandering in regions where ho had little 
business, confound the old authentic Presbyterian Witchfinder 
with a new, spurious, imaginary Historian of the Brittische Journal- 
istih; and so stumble on perhaps the most egregious blunder in 
Modern Literature! 


CHAPTER VII. 

MISCELLANEOUS-HISTORICAL. 

• 

Happier is our Professor, and more purely scientific and historic, 
when he icaches the Middle Ages in Europe, and down to the 
end of the Jfeventeouth Century; the true era* of exti avagance in 
Costume# It is here that the Antiquary and Student of Modes 
comes upon his richest harvest. Fantastic garbs, bcggari]|}g all 
fancy of a Teniers or a Callot,^uccecd each other, like monster 
devouring monster in a Drcsmi.^ The whole too in brief authentic 
strokes, and touched not seldom with tliat breath of genius which 
makes even old raiment live. Indeed, so leafned, prdbise, graphi¬ 
cal, and cveiyway interesting have Ave found tliese Chapters, tliat 
it may be thrown out as a pertinent question f(«r parties concerned. 
Whether or not a good English Translation thereof might hence¬ 
forth bo prefitably incorporated Avith Mr. Mepdek’s valuable Work 
On Ancient Armour f Take, by Avay of example, the following 
sketch; as autliority for Avhich Paulinus’s Zeitkurzende Lust (ii. 
678) is, Avith seeming confidence, refeiTed to ; 

* Did we behold the German fashionable dress of the Fifteenth 
Century, Ave might smile; as perhaps those bygone Germans, 

* were they to rise again, and see our haberdashery, Avould ciHiss 

* themselves, and invoke the Virgin. But happily no bygone Ger* 
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' man, or man, rls^ again; thus the Present is not needlessly 
‘ trammelled*with the Past; and only grows out of it, like a Tree, 

‘ whose roots are not intertangled with its branches, but lie peace- 
' ably undergronnd. Nay it is veiy mournful, yet not useless, to 
‘ see and know, how the Greatest and Dearest, in a short w^ile, 

* would find his place quite fillcd-up here, and no room for him; 

‘ the very Napoleon, the veiy Byron, in some seven 5 ’’ears, has 
‘ become obsolete, and were now a foreigner to his Europe. Thus 
‘ is the Law of Progi-ess secured ; and in Clothes, as in all other 
‘ external things whatsoever, no fashion will continue. 

‘ Of the railitaiy classes in those old times, whose buff-belts, 

* complicated chains and gorgets, huge churn-boots, and other 

‘ riding and fighting gear have been bepainted in Aodern Romance,# 

‘ till the whole has acquired somewhat of a sign-post^haraetCT,— 

‘ 1 shall here say i^otliing: the civil and pacific classes, less touched 
‘ upon, are wonderful enough for us. 

‘ Rich men, I find, have Teusinke' (a perhaps untranslatcable 
article); ‘also a silver girdle, whereat hang little bells; so that 
‘^when a man Avalks, it is with continual jingling. Some few, of 
‘ musical turn, have a \fliole*chime of bells {Glockenspiel) fastened 
‘ there; which, especially in sudden whirls, and '^lie other acci- 
‘ dents of walking, has a grateful effect. Observe too how fond 
‘ they are of peaks, and Gothic-arch intersections. The mule 
‘ world wears peaked caps, an ell long, which hang bobbing over 
‘ the side (schief): their shoes are peaked in front, also to the 
‘ lengtli of an ell, and laced on the sido with tags; even tlie 
‘ woodbn slipes hafe their ell-long noses : some also ftlap bells on 
‘ the peak. Further, according to my authoiity, the fnen have 
‘ breeches without seat {ohne Gesiiss ): these tliey fasten peukudse 
‘ to th^ir shirts; and the long round doublet must overlap them. 

‘ Rich maidens, again, fiit abroad in gowns scolloped outcl)cliind 

* and before^ so that back and breast are almost bare. Wives of 
‘ quality, on tlie other hand, have train-gowns four or five ells in 
‘ length; which trains there are boys to cany. Brave Clcopatras, 

‘ sailing in tlieir silk-cloth Galley, with a Cupid for steersman! 

* Consider their welts, a handbreadth thick, which waver round 
‘ them by way* of hem; the long flood of silver buttoiis, or rather 

* silver shells, from throat to shoe, wherewith these same welt- 

* gowns are buttoned. The maidens have bound silver snoods ' 

* about their hair, with gold spangles, and pendent flames (Flam- 
‘ mm), that is, sparkling hair-drops: but of their mother’s headgear 
‘ who shall speak? Neither in love of grace is comfort forgotten. 

* In mnter weather you behold the whole fair creation (that can 

* afford it) in long mantles, with skills wide below, and, for hem, 
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* not one but tAvo sufficient handbroad welts f all eliding atop in 

* a thick well-starched Buff, some twenty inches broad: ^ese are 

* their Ruff-mantles {Kragenmdntel). * 

‘ As yet among the womankind ]foo|^petticoatsUre not; but the 

* mfin have doublets of fustian, under which lie multiple ruffs of 

* cloth, pasted together with batter (mit Tdg zusammengehlmtert), 

* which create protuberance enough. Thus do the two sexes vie 

* with each other in the art of Decoration; and as usual the stronger 
‘ carries it.’ 

Our Professor, whether he have humour himself or not, mani¬ 
fests a certain feeling of the Ludicrous, a sly observance of it, 
Avhich, could emotion of any kind bo confidently predicated of so 
*stUi a man, ^e might call a real love. None of those bell-girdles, 
bushel-breeches, cornuted shoes, or other the like phenomena, of 
which the Plistory of Dress offers so many, escape him: more es¬ 
pecially the mischances, or striking adventures, incident to the 
Avearers of such, are noticed with due fidelity. Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
fine mantle, which he spread in the mud under Queen Elizabeth’s 
feet, appears to provoke little enthusiasm ^n him; he merely askS, 
Whether at that jjeriod the Maiden Queen ‘ was red-painted on the 

* nose, and Avh2;e-painted on the cheeks, as her tirewomen, when 

* from spleen and wnnkles she would no longer look in any glass, 

* were wont to serve her?’ We can answer tliat Sir Walter knew 
well what he was doing, and had the Mmden Queen been stuffed 
parchment dyed in verdigris, would have done the same. 

Thus to(^, treating of those enormous hab^iments, th«^t were 
not only slashed and galooned, but artificially 6woller»-out on the » 
broader parts of the body, by introduction of Bran,—our Professor 
fails not to comment on that luckless Courtier, Avho having abated 
himself on a chair with some pitgecting nail on it, and therefrom 
rising,^o pay his devoir on the ei^trance of Majesty, instantaneously i 
emitted several pecks of dry wheat-dust: and stood there dimin¬ 
ished to a spindle, his galoons and slashes dangling sorrowful 
and flabby round him. Whereupon the Professor publishes this 
reflection: 

* By what strange chances do we live in History? Erostratus 
’ by a torch; Milo by a bullock; Henry Dkimleyi an unfledged 
‘ booby and bustard, by his limbs; most Kings and Queens by be- ‘ 

* ing boim under such and such a bed-tester; Boileau Despreaux 
‘ (according to Helvetius) by the peck of a turkey; and this ill- 
‘ starred individual by a rent in his breeches,—for no Memoirist 
‘ of Kaiser Otto’s Court omits him. Vain was the prayer of The- 
‘ mistocles for a talent of Forgetting: my Friends, yield cheerfully 

* to Destiny, and read since it 4s written.’—Has Teufelsdrockh to 
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be put in njintl that, nearly related to the impossible talent of 
Forgettin" stands that talent of Silence, which even travelling 
Englishmen manifest ? 

‘ The simplest costume,’ observes ouv Professor, ‘ which I any- 

* where find alludcd-to in Ilistoiy, is that used as regimentrff, by 

* Bolivar’s Cavalry, in the late Columbian wai’s. A square Blanket, 
‘ twelve feet in diagonal, is provided (some were wont to cut-olf the 

* corners, and make it circular): in the centre a slit is efibeted 
‘ eighteen inches long; through this the mother-naked Trooper in- 
‘ troduces his head and neck; and so rides shielded from all wea- 
‘ ther, and in battle from many strokes (for he rolls it about his left 
‘ arm); and not only dressed, but harnessed am^draperied.’ 

With which picture of a State of Nature, affecting^by its sh?gu* 
larity, and Old-Roman contempt of the superfluous, we shall quit 
this part of our subject. 


•' .CHAPTER VIII. 

• •> 

THE WORLD OUT OF CLOTHES. O’ 

If Jn the Deseiiptive-Historical portion of this Volume, Teufels- 
drbcldi, discussing merely the Werden (O)’igin and successive Im¬ 
provement) of Clothes, lias astonished many a reader, much more 
will he in the Speculative-Philosophical portion, whicjh treats of 
their ^Virlcen, or l^nflueiices. It is here that the present Editor 
first feels tke pressure ofliis task; for here properly the higher 
and new Philosophy of Clothes commences: an untried, almost 
inconceivable region, or chaos; in venturing upon which, how dif¬ 
ficult, yet how unspeakably impdTtant is it to know what course, 
of survey and conquest, is the tiaftj one; where the footing is firm 
substance end will i>ear us, where it is hollow, or mere cloud, and 
may engulf us! Teufclsdrbckh undertakes no less than to ex¬ 
pound the moral, political, even religious Influences of Clothes; 
he undertakes to make manifest, in its thousandfold bearings, thif 
grand Proposition, that Man’s earthly interests ‘ are all hooked and 
buttoned together, ifhd held up, by Clothes.* He says in so many 
words, ‘ Society is founded upon Cloth;’ and again, ‘ Society sails ^ 
* through the Infinitude on Cloth, as on a Faust’s Mantle, or rather 
‘ like the Sheet of clean and unclean beasts in the Apostle’s Dream; 

' and without such Sheet or Mantle, would sink to endless depths, 

‘ or mount to inane limboes, and in either case be no more.’ 

By what chains, or indeed infinitely complected tissues, of Me¬ 
ditation this grand Theorem is here unfolded, and innumerable 
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practical Corollaries are drawn therefrom, it were perhaps a mad 
ambition to attempt exhibiting. Our Professor’s method is not, 
in any case, that of common school Logic, ^here the truths all 
stand in a row, each holding by <lie skirts of the other; but at 
be^ that of practical Reason, proceeding by lai’ge Intuition over 
whole systematic groups and kingdoms; whereby, we might say, a 
noble complexity, almost like that of Nature, reigns in hia Philo¬ 
sophy, or spiritual Picture of Nature: a mighty maze, yet, as faith 
whispers, not without a plan. Nay we complained above, that a 
certain ignoble complexity, what we must call mere confusion, was 
also discernible. Often, also, we have to exclaim: Would to Hea¬ 
ven those same biographical Documents w’ere come! For it seems 
•as^tlie derponstratiun lay much in the Author’s individuality; as 
if it were not Argument that had taught him, but Experience. At 
present it is only in local glimpses, and by significant fragments, 
picked often at wide-enough intervals from tlie original Volume, 
and carefully collated, that wo can hope to impart some outline or 
foreshadow of this Doctrine. Readers of any intelligence are once 
more invited to favour us with their most ^concentrated attention; 
let these, after intense considemtion^and not till tlien, pronounce, 
Whether on tlic utmost verge of our actual horizon there is not 
a looming as of Land; a promise of new Fortunate Islands, >per- 
haps whole undiscovered Americas, for such as have canvas to 
sail thither ?—As exordium to the wliole'^ stand here tlie following 
long citation: 

‘ With rjien of a speculative turn,’ writes Tqufelsdrockhj * there 
‘ come seasons, meditative, sweet, yet awful hours, when in wonder 
‘ and fear you ask yourself that unanswerable question: Who am 
‘ I; the tiling that can say “I" {dm Wesen das sich Icii ifen7tt)? 

‘ The world, with its loud trafficking, retires into the distance; 

‘ and,through tlie paper-hangiiigs, aqd stone-walls, and tliick-plied 
‘ tissues of Commerce and Polity, and all theiliving arvd lifeless in- ■ 
‘ teguments (of Society and a Body), wherewith your Existence 
‘ sits surrounded,—the sight roaches forth into the void Deep, and 
‘ you are alone with the Universe, and silently commune with it, 

‘ as one mysterious Presence witli pnother. 

‘ "Who am I; what is this Me ? A Voice,'a Motion, an Appear- 
‘ anco;—some embodied, visualised Idea in the Eternal Mind? 

‘ Cogito, ergo mm. Alas, poor Cogitator, tliis takes us but a little 
‘ way. Sure enough, I am; and lately was not: but Whence? 

‘ How ? Whereto ? The answer lies around, written in all co- 
‘ loui-s and motions, uttered in all tones of jubilee and ivail, in 
‘ thousand-figured, thousand-voiced, hannonious Nature: but 
' where is the cunning eye wid ear to whom that God-written 
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* Apocalypse^will yield articulate meaning? We sit as in a bound- 
‘ less Phantasmagoria and Dream-grotto ; boundless, for the faint- 
‘ est star, the remotest century, lies not even nearer the verge 
‘ thereof: sounds and many-coioured visions flit round our sense; 
‘ but Him, the Unslumbering, whose work both Dream and DreAmer 

* are, we see not; exccx)t in rare half-waking moments, suspect not. 

* Creation, says one, lies before us, like a glorious Rainbow; but 

* the Sun that made it lies behind us, hidden from us. Then, in 

* that strange Dream, how we clutch at shadows as if they were 
‘ substances; and sleep deepest while fancying ourselves mo^ 

* awake! ^Vliich of your Philosophical Systems is other than a 
‘ dream-theorem; a net quotient, confidently gi^en out, where di- 

* visor and dividend are both unknown ? What are^nll youiwia- 
‘ tional Wars, with their Moscow Retreats, and sanguinary hate- 

* filled Revolutions, but the Somnambulism of uneasy Sleepers ? 
‘ This Dreaming, this Somnambulism is what we on Earth call 

* Life; wherein the most indeed undoubtingly wander, as if they 
‘ knew right hand from left; yet they only are wise who know that 
‘‘they know nothing. , 

‘ Pity that all Mctaphj'sics had hitherto proved so inexpressibly 
‘ unproductive! The secret of Man’s Being is still like the Sphinx's 
‘ secret: a riddle that lie cannot rede ; and for ignorance of which 
‘ he suffers death, the worst death, a spiritual. Wliat are your 
‘ Axioms, and Categories, and Systems, and Aphorisms ? Words, 

‘ words. High Air-castles are cunningly built of Words, the Words 
‘ well bedded also4n good Logic - mortar; wherein, jhowever, no 
‘ Knowledgd'will come to lodge. The whole is greater thaft. the part : 

‘ how exceedingly tnie! Nature abhors a vacuum: how exceedingl}’^ 

‘ false and calumnious! Again, Nothing can act hut where it is: 

* with till my hcari; only, whk^e is it ? Be not the slave of 

* Words : is not the Distant, the* Dead, while I love it, and loijg 
‘ for it, and«-moni*n ft)r it. Here, in tlie genuine sense, as truly as 

* the floor I stand on ? But tliat same Where, with its brother 
‘ When, are from the first the master-colours of our Dream-grotto; 

‘ say rather, the Canvas (tlie warp and woof thereof) v hereon all 
‘ our Dreams and Life-visions are painted. Nevertheless, has not 
‘ a deeper meditation taught certain of every climate and age, that 

* the Where and When, so mysteriously inseparable from all our 

* thoughts, are but superficial teirestrial adhesions to thought; 

‘ that the Seer may discern them where they mount up out of the 

* celestial Everywhere and Forever : have not all nations con- 
' ceived their God as Omnipresent and Eternal; as existing in a 

* universal Here, an everlasting Now? Think well, thou too wilt 
find that Space is but a mode erf our human Sense, so likewise 
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* Time; there ts no Space and no Time: Wp we—we know not 

* w’hat;—blight-sparkles floating in the aether of Deity*! 

‘ So that this so solid-seeming World, afiter all, were but an 

* air-image, our Mb the ,only reality: and Nature^ with its thou- 

* sandfold production and destruction, but the reflex of our own 
‘ inward Force, the “ phantasy of our Dreamor what the Earth- 

* Spirit in Faust names it, the lioing visible Garment of God: 

“'In Being’s floods, in Action’s storm, 

I walk and work, above, beneath. 

Work and weave in ondloss motion I 
Birth and Death, 

An influite ocean; 

A seizing and giving 
firo of Living: 

’Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply. 

And weave for God the Garment thou soust Him by.” 

‘ Of tAventy millions tliat have read and spoiutcd this thunder- 
‘ speech of the Frdgeist, are tliere yet tAventy units of us that have 
‘ learned the meaning thereof ? 

‘ It was in some such mood, when wearied and fordone Avith f 
‘ these high speculations, that I first came upon the question 
‘ of Clotlies. Stmnge enough, it strPkes me, is this same fact of 
‘ there being 'li'lilors and Tailored. The Horse I ride has his own 
‘ Avholo fell; strip him of tlie girtlis and flaps and extraneous tags 

* I have fastened round him, and ilie noble creature is his own 
‘ sempster and weaver aird spinner: nay Ifls own bootmaker, jewel- 
‘ ler, and man-milliner; he bounds free through the valleys, Avith 
‘ a pei-ennial rainproof courtrsuit on his body; Avherein Avarmth 
‘ and easiness of lit have reached perfection; nay, the >graces also 

* have been considered, and frills and fringes, Avith gay A'ariety of 
‘ colour, featly appended, and ever in the right place, are not A^^ant- 

* ing. While I—good Heaven !-*-have thatched myself over Avith 

* the dtad fleeces of sheep, the baric of vegetables, the enti’ails of 
‘ Avorins, the hides of oxen or seals, the felt of furred beasts; and' 

‘ AV'alk abroad a moving Rag-screen, overheaped with shreds and 

‘ tattets raked from the Charnel-house of Natpire, Avheretliey Avould 
•* have rotted, to rot on me more slowly I Day after day, I must 
‘ thatch myself anew; day after day, this despicable thatch must 
‘ lose some 'film of its thickness; some film of it, frayed aAvay by 
‘ tear and Aveor, must be brushed-off into the Ashpit, into the Lay- 
‘ stall: till by degrees the Avhole has been bnished thitlier, and I, 

‘ the dust-making, patent Rag-grinder, get new material to grind 
‘ down. O subter-brutish! vile! most vile! For have not I too a 

* compact oil-enclosing Skin, whiter or dingier? Am I a botched 
‘ mass of tailors’ "And cobblers’ shreds, tlren; or a tightly-articu- 

* lated, homogeneous little Figure, automatic, nay olive ? 

n 
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‘ Strange enouglj Iioav creatures of the liuman-kind shut their 
‘ eyes to plaihest facts; and by the racro inertia of Oblivion and 
, ‘ Stupidity, live at ease in the midst of Wonders and Terrors. But 
‘ indeed man is^ and was always, a blockhead and dullard; much 
readier to feel and digest, than to think and consider. Prejudice, 
' * which he pretends to hate, is his absolute lawgiver; mere use- 

* and-wont everywhere leads him by the nose; thus let but a Ris- 
‘ ing of the Sun, let but a Creation of the World happen tivice, and 
‘ it ceases to be marvellous, to be noteworthy, or noticeable. Per- 
‘ haps not once in a lifetime does it occur to your ordinary biped, 

‘ of any country or generation, be he gold-mfintled Prince or rus- 

* set-jerkined Peasant, that his Vestments and his Self are not one 
‘ and indivisible; that he is naked, Avithout vestifients, till he buy^ 

* or steal such, and by forethought sew and button thfm. 

‘ For my OAvn part, these considerations, of our Clothcs-thatch, 

‘ and how, reaching inwards even to our heart of hearts, it tailor- 
‘ ises and demoralises us, fill me Avith a certain hoiTor at myself 
‘ and manldnd; almost as ono feels at those Dutch Cows, which, 
‘iduring the AA^et season, you see grazing deliberately AA'ith jackets 
‘ and petticoats (of striped vjacldiig), in the meadoAvs of Gouda. 

‘ Nevertheless there is something great in the momCnt Avlien a man 
‘ first strips himself of adventitious Avrappages ; and secs indeed 
‘ that he is naked, and, as Swift has it, a forked straddling ani- 
‘ mal with bandy legsyet also a Spirit, and unutterable Mysteiy 
‘ of Mysteries.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 

ADAMITISM. 

k * 

Let no courteous reader take offence at the opinions broached in 
the conclusion of the last Chapter. The Editor himself, on first 
glancing over that singular passage, Avas inclined to exclaim: What, 
have we got not only a Sansculottist, but an enemy to <jlothes in- 
the abstract? A JiewAdamite, in this century, Avhicli flatters itself 
that it is the Nineteenth, and destructive both to Superstition and 
Enthusiasm ? 

Consider, tliou foolish Tcufelsdrbckh, Avhat benefits unspeak¬ 
able all ages and sexes derive from Clothes. For example, Avhen 
thou ihj’^self, a Avateiy, pulpy, slobbeiy freshman and new-comer in 
this Planet, sattest muling and puking in thy nurse’s arms; suck¬ 
ing thy coral, and looking forth into the world in the blankest man¬ 
ner, what hadst thou been, without thy blankets, and bibs, and 
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Other nameless hulls ? A terror to thyself andsnanki^id! Or hast 
thou forgotten the day when thou first received st breeches, and thy 
long clothes became short ? The village where thou livedst was 
all apprised of the fact; ^nd neighbbui'after neigHbour kissed thy 
pudMing-chcek, and gave thee, as handsel, silver or copi)er coins, 
on that the first gala-day of thy existence. Again, wei-t not thou, 
at one period of life, a Buck, or Blood, or Macai'oni, or Incroyable, 
or Dandy, or by whatever name, according to year and place, such 
phenomenon is distinguished? In that one word lie included 
mysterious volumes. Nay, now when tl^ reign of folly is over, or 
altered, and thy clothes are not for triumph but for defence, hast 
thou always worn them perforce, and as a consequence of Man's 
•I^^a^l; never rejoiced in them as in a warm movable House, a Body 
round thy ^lody, wherein that strange Thee of thine sat snug, 
defying all variations of Climate? Girt with thick double-milled 
kersc^’^s; half-buried under shawls and broadbrims, and overalls 
and mudboots, thy very fingers cased in doeskin and mittens, thou 
hast bestrode that ‘Horse I ride;’ and, though it were in wild 
winter, dashed tlirough tlie world, gloiyingr in it as if thou wert it? 
lord. In vain did the sleet beat round ^y temples; it lighted 
onl}' on thy iiif[)enetrable, felted or woven, case of wool. In vain 
did the winds howl,—forests sounding and creaking, deep cal^ng 
unto deep,—and the storms heap themselves together into one 
huge Arctic whirlpool: thou flewest through tlie middle thereof, 
striking fire from the highway; wild music hummed in thy ears, 
tliou too wert as a ‘ sailor of the airthe ■WTeck„of matter a^d the 
crash of worlds was thy element and propitiously ^fting tide. 
Without Clothes, without bit or saddle, what hadst thou been; 
what had thy fleet quadruped been?—Nature is good, but slie is ’ 
not the best: here truly was tli^ victory of Ai*t over Natufo. A 
thunderbolt indeed might have pierced tliee, all short of this thou 
eouldst defy. ^ « 

Or, cries the courteous reader, has your Teufelsdrockh forgotten 
what he said lately about ‘ Aboriginal Savages,’ and their ‘ condi¬ 
tion miserable indeed?’ Would ho have all this unsaid; and us 
betake ourselves again to the ‘ matted cloali,’ and go sheeted in a 
‘ thick natural fell ?’ * 

Nowise, courteous reader! The Professor knows full well what 
he is saying; and both thou and we, in our haste, do him wrong. 
If Clothes, in these times, ‘ so tailorise and demoralise us,' have 
they no redeeming value; can tliey not be altered to serve better; 
must they of necessity be thrown to the dogs ? The truth is, Teu¬ 
felsdrockh, though a Sansculottist, is no Adamite; and much per¬ 
haps as he might wish to go foilji before this degenerate age ' as a 
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Sign/ wouldilowisefwish to do it, as fliose old Adamites did, in a 
state of Nakedness. The utility of Clothes is altogether apparent 
to him: nay perhaps he has an insight into their more recondite, 
and almost mystic qualities, what we might call the omnipotent 
virtue of Clothes, such as w'as never before vouchsafed to any nihn. 
For example: 

‘ You see two individuals,’ he writes, ‘ one dressed in fine Red, 
‘ the other in coni-se threadbare Blue: Red says to Blue, “ Be 
‘ hanged and anatomisedBlue hears with a shudder, and (O 
‘ wonder of wonders!) marches soiTOwfully to the gallows; is there 
‘ noosed up, vibrates his hour, and the surgeons dissect him, and 
‘ fit his bones into a skeleton for medical purposes. How is this; 

‘ or what malce ye of your Nothing can act hut where it is ? Red has 
‘ no physical hold of Blue, no clutch of him, is nowise in contact 
‘ with him: neither are those ministering Sheriffs and Lord-Licu- 
‘ tenants and Hangmen and Tipstaves so related to commanding 
‘ Red, that he can tug them hither and thither; but each stands 
‘ distinct Avithin his own skin. Nevertheless, as it is spoken, so 
‘ is it done: the artici^lated Woid sots all hands in Action; and 
‘ Rope and Imyiroved-drop perfonn their work. 

‘ Thinking reader, the reason seems to mo twofold: First, that 
‘ M'ln is a Spirit, and bound by invisible bonds to All Men; se- 
‘ condly, that he wears Qlothes, which are the visible emblems of 
‘ that fact. Has hot your Red hanging-individual a horsehair wig, 

‘ squirrel-skins, and a jilush-gown ; whereby all mortals know that 
‘ he is a Judge? —Society, which the more I think of it astonishes 
‘ me the mo e, is founded upon Cloth. 

‘ Often in my atrabiliar moods, wdicn I read of pompous cere- 
‘ monials, Frankfort Coronations, Royal Drawing-rooms, Levees, 

‘ Couciiees; and how the ushers' and macers and pursuivants are 

* all in w'aiting; how Duke lliis is presented by Archduke that, 

‘ and Colonel A by flcneral B, and innumerable Bishops, Admi- 
‘ rals, and miscellaneous Functionaries, are advancing gallantly to 

* the Anointed Presence; and I strive, in my remote privacy, to 
‘ form a clear ' icture of that solemnity,—on a sudden, as by some 
‘ enchanter’s wand, the—shall I speak it?—the Clotlies flj'-off the 
‘ whole dramatic corps; and Dukes, Grandees, Bishops, Generals, 

‘ Anointed Presence itself, eveiy mother’s son of tliem, stand 

* straddling there, not a shirt on them; and I know not whether 
‘ to laugh or weep. This physical or psychical infirmity, in which 

* perhaps I am not singular, I have, after hesitation, tliought right 

* to publish, for the solace of those afflicted with the like.’ 

Would to Heaven, say we, thou hadst thought right to keep it 
sdcret! Wlio is there now that eon read tlie five columns of Pre- 
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scntations in his Morning Newspaper without » shudder? Hypo¬ 
chondriac men, and all men are to a certain extent hj'pochondiiac, 
should he more gently treated. With what itadiucss our fancy, 
in this shattered state of the nerves? foUows out tlie consequences 
whi«h Teufelsdrdckh, wi^ii a devilish coolness, goes on to draw: 

‘ What would Majesty do, could such an accident befall in re- 
‘ ality; should the buttons all simultaneously start, and the solid 
‘wool evaporate, in veiy Deed, as here in Dream? Jok Qottl 
* IIow each skulks into the nearest hiding-place; tlieir high State 
‘Tragedy {Haupt-und Slants-Action) becomes a Pickleherriiig- 
‘ Farce to weep at, which is the worst kind of Farce; tlie tables 
‘ (according to Horace), and with them, the whole fabric of Go- 
ivernracut, Legillation, Property, Police, and Civilised Society, 
‘ are dissolvM, iu wails and howls.’ ^ 

Lives tlie man that can figure a naked Dulcij of Windlestraw 
addressing a naked House of Lords ? Imagination, choked as in 
mephitic air, i-ocoils on itself, and will not fi)r\vard with the pic¬ 
ture. The Woolsack, the Ministerial, the Opposition Benches— 
infandum! infandum! And yet why is the thing ijnpossible ? Wasi 
not every soul, or rather every body,'of these Guardians of our 
Liberties, nakcfl, or nearly so, last night; ‘ a forked Iladish witli a 
head fantiistically caiwed ?’ And why might he not, did our stern 
Fate so order it, walk out to St. Stephen’s, as well as into bcd,*in 
that no-fashion; and there, with other strnilar Kadislies, hold a 
Bed of Justice? ‘Solace of those afilicted Avith the like!’ Un 
happy Teufelsdrdckh, had man ever such a ‘ ph^'sical or psychical 
infirmity’ b^ore? And now hoAv many, j)Oj‘haps, nia^ thy unpa¬ 
ralleled Confession (which we, even to the sounder British Avorld, 
and goaded-on by Ciltical and Biograjdiical duty, grudge to* re¬ 
impart) incurably infect thereivith! Art thou the nialign,est of 
Sanscuiottists, or only the maddest? 

‘ It will remain to bo examined,' adds tlie inexorabje Teufels¬ 
drdckh, ‘ in how far the Scarecuow, as a Clothed Person, is not 
‘ also entitled to benefit of clergy, and English trial by jury: nay 
‘ perhaps, considering his high function (for is not he too a Do- 
‘ fonder of Property, and Sovereign aniicd Avitli the terrors of the 
‘ Law?), to*a certain royal Immunity and Inviolabtlity; which, 

‘ however, misers and Bie meaner class of persons ai’e not always 
‘ voluntarily disposed to grant him.’ • • 

* ♦ ‘ O my Friends, wo are (in Yorick Sterne’s Avords) but 
‘ as “ turkeys driven, Avith a stick and red clout, to tlie market 
‘ or if some drivers, as they do in Norfolk, take a diied bladder 
‘ and put peas in it, the rattle thereof tCi-rifies the boldest!’ 
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CHAPTER X. 

• r 

• PURE REASON. '' 

*k 

It must now be apparent enough that our Professor, as above 
hinted, is a speculative Radical, and of the very darkest tinge; 
acknowledging, for most part, in the solemnities and ])aru 2 )hci'na- 
lia of civilised Ijife, which we make so much of, nothing but so 
many Cloth-i-ags, tiivkeyrjioles, and ‘bladders with dried peas.’ 
To linger among such sioeculations, longer than mei’c Science re¬ 
quires, a discerning public can have no wish. J'k)!’ our i)urpo8es 
the simple fact that such a Naked World is possible, nay actually 
exists (under the Clothed one), will be suilicient. Much, there¬ 
fore, we omit about ‘ Kings wrestling naked on the green with 
Carmen,’ and the Kings being thrown: ‘ dissect them with scal- 

* pels,’ says Teufelsdrocldi; ‘ the same viscera, tissues, livers, liglits, 
‘ and other Life-tackle arc there : examine their spiritual mechan- 
‘ ism; the same greatJS^ced, great Greed, and little Faculty; nay 

* ten to one but the Carman, who understands dnitxght cattle, the 

* rimming of Avhcels, something of the laws of unslable and stable 
‘ equilibrium, with other branches of wagon-science, and has ac- 
‘ tually put forth his hand and operated on Nature, is the more 
‘ cunningly gifted of the two. Whence, then, tlieir so unspeakable 
‘ difference? From Clothes.’ Much also wc shall omit about »;on- 
fuaioq, of Ranks, jind Joan and My Lady, and how ^ it would be 
everywhere**' Hail follow well met,’ and Chaos were come agsiin: 
all which to any one that has once fairly pictured out the grand 
mofiier-idea, Society in a state of Nakedness, will spontaneously 
suggest itself. Should some acfcptical individual still entertain 
doubts whether in n world withbiit Clothes, the smallest Polite¬ 
ness, Polity, or evei^ Police, could exist, let him turn to the origi¬ 
nal Volume, and view there tlie boundless Serbonian Bogs of Sans- 
culottism, stretching sour and pestilential: over which wo have 
lightly flown ■ where not only whole armies but u liolc nations 
might sink! If indeed the following argument, in its brief rivet¬ 
ing emphasis, bo not of itself incontrovertible and final; 

‘ Are we Opossums; have wc natural Pouches, like the Kan- 
‘ garoo? Or how, without Clothes, could we possess the mastcr- 
‘ organ, soul’s seat, and tme ixineal gland of the Body Social: I 
‘ mean, a Purse ?’ 

Nevertheless it is impossible to hate Professor Tcufelsdrdckh, 
at worst, one knows not whether to hate or to love him. For 
though in looking at the fair tapastry of human lafe, with its royal 
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and even sacred figures, lie dwells not on the obverse alone, but 
here chiefly on the reverse j and indeed turns out the^rough seams, 
tatters, and manifold thrums of that unsightly wrong-side, witli an 
almost diabolic patience and indiflerejice, which^must have sunk 
liigi in the estimation of most readers,—there is that within which 
unspeakably distinguishes him from all other past and present 
Sansculottists. The gi’and unparalleled peculiarity of Teufcls- 
drocldi is, that with all this Dcsccndentalism, ho combines a 
Transcendentalism, no less superlative; whereby if on the one 
hand he degrade man below most animals, except those jacketed 
Gouda Cows, he, on the other, exalts hftu beyond the visible Hea¬ 
vens, almost to an equality with the Gods. 

^ ‘ To the eye%)f vulgar Logic,’ says he, ‘ what is man ? An om- 

‘ hivorous iliped that wears Breeches. To the eye of Pure Reason 
‘ Avhat is he ? A Soul, a Spirit, and divine Apparition. Round 
‘ his mysterious Me, there lies, under all those wool-rags, a Gar- 

* ment of I'lesh (or of Senses), contextured in tlic Loom of Hea- 
‘ ven; whereby he is revealed to his like, and dwells with them in 

* Union and Division ; and secs and fashions for himself a Uni- 

9 

‘ verse, with azure Starry Sjiaces, and l»-ng Thousands of Years. 
‘ Deep-hidden is he under that strange Garment; amid Sounds 

* and Colours and Forms, as it wore, swathed-in, and iuextrica- 
‘ bly over-shrouded : yet it is skyAvoven, and worthy of a "God. 

* Stands ho not thereby in the centre of Immensities, in the con- 

* flux of Eternities? He feels; poAver has been given him to know, 
‘ to believe; nay does not the spirit of Loa'^o, free in its celestial 
‘ primcvalebrightness, even here, though but for moments, look 
‘ through? Well said Saint Chr3’^sostom, Avitli hisflips of gold, 
' “ the true Shekinah is ManAvhere else is the God’s-Piu^^sence 

* manifested not to our eyes only, but to our hearts, as in our fel 
‘ loAA'.man ?’ 

In such passages, unhapiiily too rare, the high Platonic Mysti¬ 
cism of our Author, Avhich is perhaps the fifndamenth.1 element of 
his nature, bursts forth, as it AA^ere, in full flood: and, through all 
the vapour and tarnish of what is often so perverse, so mean in his 
exterior and environment, we seem to look into a Avhole iuAvard 
Sea of light and Love;—though, alas, thq grin^oppery clouds 
soon roll together again, and hide it from vieiv. 

Such tendency to Mysticism is eveiyAAdiere traceable in tliis 
man; and indeed, to attentive readers, must have been long ago 
apparent. Nothing that he sees but has more than a common 
meaning, but has tAVO meanings: thus, if in the highest Imperial 
Sceptre and Chaidemagne-Mantlc, ns Avell as in the poorest Ox- 
goad and Gipsy-Blanket, he finds Prose, Decay, Contemptibility; 
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there is in each sort Poetry also, and a reverend Worth. For 
Matter, weredt never so despicable, is Spirit, tlie manifestation of 
Spirit: were it neve;* so honourable, can it be more ? The thing 
Visible, nay the thing Imagined, the thing in any way conceived 
as Visible, what is it but a Garment, a Clothing of the higher, 
celestial Invisible, ‘ unimaginable, formless, dark with excess of 
bright?’ Under which point of view the following passage, so 
strange in pui’port, so strange in phrase, seems characteristic 
enough: 

‘ The beginning of all Wisdom is to look fixedly on Clothes, or 
‘ even with armed eyesight, till they become transparent. “ The 

* Philosopher,” says the wisest of this age, “ must station himself 
‘ in the middle:” how true! The Philosopher is.he to whom the^ 
‘ Highest has descended, and the Lowest has mountc l up; who.' 
‘ is the equal and kindly brother of all. 

‘ Shall we treiftble before clothwebs and cobwebs, whether 

* woven in Arkwright looms, or by the silent Ai’achnes that weave 
‘ uurestingly in our Imagination ? Or, on tlie other hand, what is 
‘ there that we cannot love; since all was created by God ? 

‘Happy he who can-look through the Clothes of a Man (tho 
‘ woollen, and fleshly, and official Bank-i)aper an(\ State - paT)er 
‘ Clothes), into the Man himself; and discern, it may be, in this 
‘ or the other Dread Potentate, a more or less incompetent Diges- 
‘ tive-apparatus; yet also,an inscrutable venerable Mystery, in the 
‘ meanest Tinker that sees with eyes!’ 

For the rest, as is natural to a man of this kind, he deals much 
in the feeling of W^mder; insists on the necessity and -^ligli worth 
of universal f Vender; which ho holds to be the only rc^sonablo 
temper for the denizen of so singular a Planet as oui*s. * Wonder,’ 
says he, ‘ is the basis of Worship: the reign of wonder is perennial, 

‘ indesttuctible in Man; only at certain stages (as the present), it 

* is, for some short season, a^reign in partihus infidclium* That 
progress of Gcieuce, -vihich is to destroy Wonder, and in its stead 
substitute Mensuration and Numeration, finds small favour with 
Teufelsdinckh, much as he othenviso venerates thcbo two latter 
processes. 

* Shall youi^cience,’ exclaims he, * proceed in the small chink- 

* lighted, or Wen oil-lighted, underground workshop of Logic 

* alone; and man's mind become an Arithmetical Mill, whereof 
‘ Memoiy is the Hopper, and mere Tables of Sines and Tangents, 

* Codification, and Treatises of what you call Political Economy, 

‘ are the Meal? And what is that Science, which the scientific 
‘ head alone, were it screwed off’, and (like the Doctor’s in tho Ara- 

* bian Tale) set in a basin, to keep it alive, could prosecute with- 
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* out shadow of a heart,—^but one other of the mechanical and me- 

* nial handicrafts, for which tlie Scientific H$ad (having a Soul in 
‘ it) is too noble an organ ? I mean that Thought without Rever- 

* cnce is ban'eu, perhaps poisonous: at best, dies like cookery 

* ^ith the day tliat calkad it foiili; docs not liv*e, like sowing, in 

* successive tilths and wider-spreading harvests, bringing food and 
‘ plenteous increase to all Time.’ 

In such wise does Teufelsdrockh deal hits, harder or softer, ac¬ 
cording to ability; yet ever, as we would fain persuade ourselves, 
witli charitable intent. Above nil, that class of ‘ Logic-choppers, 

‘ and treble-pipe Scofiers, and professed Enemies to Wonder; who, ■ 

* in these days, so numerously pati-ol as night-constables about the 
‘ Mechanics’ Institute of Science, and cackle, like true Old-Roman 
‘•geese oni goslings round tlieir Capitol, on any alarm, or on none; 

‘ nay w'ho often, as illuminated Sceptics, walk abroad into peace- 
‘ able society, in full daylight, with rattle and* lantern, and insist 
‘ on guiding you and guarding you therewith, though tlie Sun is 
‘ shining, and the street populous with mere justice-loving men 
that whole class is inexpressibly wearisome to him. Hear with 
what uncommon animation he perorates v 

‘ The mai^who cannot wonder, who docs not habitually wonder 
‘ (and worshij)), were he President of innumerable Royal Societies, 

‘ and cai'ried the whole Mecanique Celeste and Hegel's Fkilosstphy, 

‘ and the epitome of all Laboratories an^ Observatories with their 
‘ results, in his single head,—is but a Pair of Spectacles behind 
‘ which there is no Eye. Let those who have Eyes look through 

* him, tlicm he may be useful. » a 

‘ Thou wilt have no Mystery and Mysticism; wilt^walk through 
‘ thy world by the sunshine of what thou callest Truth, or even by 
‘ the hand-lamp of what I call Attoniey-Logio; and “ explain” all, 

* “ account” for all, or believe nothing of it ? Nay, thou wilt at- 
‘ tempt laughter; whoso recognises the unfathomable, all-pcrvad- 

* ing domain of Mystciy, which is cverywhtfie undei^our feet and 
‘ among our hands ; to whom the Universe is an Oracle and Tem- 

* pie, as well as a Kitchen and Cattle-stall,—he shall bo a delirious 

* Mystic; to him thou, with sniffing chai-ity, wilt protrusively 

* proffer thy Hand-lamp, and shriek, as one injure^when he kicks 
‘ his foot through it ?—Amier Tmfel! Doth not*hy cow calve, 

‘ doth not thy bull gender? Thou tliyself, wei-t thou not bora, 
‘wilt thou not die? “Explain” me all this, or do one of two 
‘ things; Retire into private places with thy foolish cackle; or, 

* what were bettor, give it up, and weep, not that tlie reign of won- 

* der is done, and God’s world all discmbellished and pnisaic, but 
‘ tliat thou hitherto art a Dilettante and sandblind Pedant.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PBOSl’EGTIVE. 

The Pliilosopliy of Ctotlics is now to all readers, as we predicted 
it would do, unfolding itself into new boundless expansions, of a 
cloudcapt, almost chimerical aspect, yet not without azure loom¬ 
ings in the far distance, and streaks as of an El^i'sian bi ightness ; 
tlie highly questionable purport and promise of which it is becom¬ 
ing more and more important for us to ascertain. Is that a real 
Elysian brightness, cries many a timid wayfarer, or the rcHcx of 
Pandemonian lava? Is it of a truth leading us int* beatific Aspho¬ 
del meadoAvs, or the jX'lloAv burning marl of a Ilell-on Rirth ? • 

Our Professor, like other Mystics, whether delirious or inspired, 
gives an Editor enough to do. Ever higher and dizzier are the 
heights ho leads us to; more piercing, all-comprehcnding, all-con¬ 
founding arc his views and glances. For exiunx)le, tliis of Nature 
being not an Aggregate but a Whole: 

‘ Well sang the Hobiicw Psalmist: “ If I take the wings of the 

* morning and dwell in the uttermost pai*ts of the uiy.A^crsc, God is 
‘ there.” Thou too, O cultivated reader, who too pi-obably art no 
‘ Psalmist, but a Prosaist, knowing Gon only by tradition, knoAvest 

* thou any corner of the v'oGd Avhere at least Force is not ? Tho 
‘ droj) Avhich thou shak(!st from thy Avet hand, rests not Avhere it 
‘ falls, but tomorrow thou findcst it SAA'opt aAvay; already, on the 
‘ AA’ingSf of the NortkAAond, it is nearing the Tropic of Ciwicer. How 

* came it to cfl'apoiute, and not lie motionless ? Thinlcost tl»ou there 
‘ is aught motionless; Avithout Force, and utterly dead ? 

‘ As I rode through the SchAvarzAA'ald, 1 said to myself: That 

* little lire Avhich glows star-like across the dark-groAving {nacl\tende) 

* moor, Avhero the sooty smitii bends over his aiiA'il, and thou 
‘ hopcst to iTjplace thj lost horse-shoe,—is it a detached, sciiaratcd 
‘ speck, cut-ofi‘ from the Avhole Universe; or indissolubly joined to 
‘ the Avhole ? Thou fool, that smith3*-firo Avas (primarily') Icindled at 

* the Sun; is fed by air that circulates from before Noah’s Deluge^ 

* from beyoruLthe l)ogstar; therein, Avith Iron Forccf and Coal 
‘ Force, and tno far stranger Force of Mon, are cunning afiiuitics 

* and battles and victories of Force brought about ; it is a little 

* ganglion, or neiwous centre, in the great vital system of Iinmen- 
‘ sity. Call it, if thou Avilt, an unconscious Altar, kindled on the 

* bosom of the All; avIiosc iron sacrifice, whose iron smoke and 
‘ influence reach quite through the All; whose Dingy Priest, not 
‘ by Avord, yet by brain and sinew, preaches foi-th the mysteiy of 
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' Force; nay preaches forth (exoterically enopgh) one little textlet 
‘ from the Gospel of Freedom, the Gospel of Man's Force, com- 
‘ manding, and one daj’^ to bo all-commanding. 

* Detached, separated! I say iheve is no suqji separation: no- 
‘ fbing hitherto was ever stranded, cast aside; but all, were it only 
‘ a withered leaf, woi-ks together with all; is borne forward on the 
‘ bottomless, shoreless flood of Action, and lives through perpetual 

* metamorphoses. The withered leaf is not dead and lost, there • 
‘ ai-c Forces in it and around it, though working in inverse order; 

‘ else how could it rot ? D(jspise not the rag from which man mokes 
‘ Paj)or, or tho litter from which the hlartli makes Corn. Rightly 

* viewed no meanest object is insignificant; all objects are as win- 
. i dows, through which the nhilosophio eye looks into Infinitude 

‘itself.’ • 

Again, leaving thnt wondrous Schwarzwald Smitliy-Altar, what 
vacant, high-sailing air-ships ai'c these, and whither will they sail 
with us ? 

‘ All visible things are emblems; what thou seest is not there 
‘ on its own account; strictly taken, is not there at all; Master 
‘ exists only si)ivituiilly, and to represclit some Idea, and body it 

* forth. Heficc Clothi's, as dcsjucablc as we think them, ai’e so 
‘ unspeakably significant. Clothes, from the King’s mantle down- 
‘ wards, are Emblematic, not of want onl}", but of a manifold cun- 
‘ ning Victory over Want. On the o*her hand, all Emblematic 
‘ things are propei ly Clothes, thought-woven or hand-woven ; must 
‘ not the Imagination weave Garments, visible Bodies, wherein the 

* else invisible creations and inspirations of oiir Reasoi# are, like 

* Spirits, revealed, and first become all-powerful;—the rather if, as 

‘ wc often sec, the Hand too aid her, and (b}* wool Clothes or other- 
‘ wise) reveal such even to tlu! outward eye ? ^ 

• Men are properly said h) he clothed with Authority, clothed 
‘ witli Beauty, u ith Curses, and flic like. Nay, if you consider it, 

* what is INIaii himself, and his whole terrestrial Life, but an Em- 

* blcm; a Clotliing or visible Garment for that divine Me of his, 

‘ cast hither, like a light-particle, down from Heaven ? Thus is he 
‘ said also to be clothed with a Body. 

‘ Ljinguuge is culled the Garment of*Thought: however, it 
‘ should rather be. Language is the Flesh-Garment, the Body, of 
‘ I’hought. I said that Imagination wove this Flesh-Garment; 

‘ and does she not? Metaphors are her stufi’: examine Language; 

‘ what, if you except some fcAV primitive elements (of natural 
‘ sound), what is it all but Metaphors, recognised as such, or no 

* longer recognised ; still fluid and florid, or now solid-grown and 
‘ colourless ? If those same primitive elements ai'e the osseous 
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‘ fixtures in tlie Flesh-Gai’ment, Language,—then are Metaphors 

* its muscles and tissues and living inlegiimcnts. An unmetapho- 
‘ I’ical style you shall .in vain seek for: is not your veiy Attention a 
‘ Stretching-to? JTho dificrcyica lies hero: some styles are lean, 
‘ adust, wiry, the muscle itself seems osseous; some are even qui .a 
‘ pallid, hunger-bitten and dead-looking; while others again glow in 
‘ the flush of health and vigorous self-growth, sometimes (as in my 

* own case) not without an apoplectic tendency. Moreover, there 
‘ tu*e sham Metaphors, which overhanging that same Thought’s- 
‘ Body (best naked), and deceptively bedizening, or bolstering it 
‘ out, may bo called its fa^so stullings, sui)crlluous show-cloaks 
‘ {Putz-M(intel), and tawdry woollen rags: Avhercof ho that runs and 

* reads may gatlier whole hampers,—and burn tlienl.' 

Thau which paragraph on Mctaphoi’s did the reader eVer cliance 
to see a more surprisingly metaphorical ? However, that is not our 
chief gi'icvance; the Pi’ofessor continues: 

‘ Why multiply instances ? It is written, the Heavens and the 
‘ Earth shall fade away like a Vesture; which indeed they are: the 
‘ T^me-vesture of the Eternal. Whatsoever sensibly exists, what- 

* soever rcj)rcsent8 Spiiit’to Spirit, is properly a Clothing, a suit 
‘ of Kaiment, put on for a season, and to be laid off. 'Thus in this 
‘ one pregnant subject of Clothes, rightly understood, is included 
‘ all tiiat men have thought, dreamed, done, and been: tlie whole 

* External Universe and wiiat it holds is but Clothing; and the 
‘ essence of all Science lies in the Philosophy of Clothes.’ 

Towards these dim infinitely-expanded regions, close-bordering 
on the iittpalpablc Imine, it is not without appiehension^ and per¬ 
petual dilficuliies, that the Editor sees himself journeying and 
sti-uggljng. Till lately a cheerful daystai’ of hope hung before him, 
in the expected Aid of Hofrath Heuschrccke; which daystai*, how¬ 
ever, melts now, not into the red of morning, but into a vague, 
gray half-light, uncertain whotlier dawn of day or dusk of utter 
darkness. For the laSc iveek, these so-called Biograpliical Docu¬ 
ments are in his hand. By the kindness of a Scottish Hamburg 
Merchant, whose name, known to the whole mercantile ^N'orld, he 
must not mention; but whose honourable courtesy, now and often 
before spontaneously manifested to liim, a mere literary stranger, 
he cannot soon forget,—the bulky Weissniehtwo Packet, with all 
its Customhouse seals, foreign hieroglyphs, and miscellaneous 
tokens of Travel, arrived here in perfect safety, and free of cost. 
The reader shall now fancy with what hot haste it was broken up, 
with what breathless expectation glanced, over; and, alas, with 
what unquiet disappointment it has, since then, been often thrown 
down,- and again token uj). 
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Hofrath Heusclirccke, in a too long-winded Letter, full of com¬ 
pliments, Weissniclitwo politics, dinners, dining repartees, and 
other ephemeral trivialities, proceeds to remind us of what we 
knew well already: that however it nvay be with Metaphysics, and 
o<ker abstract Science originating in the Head {Verstand) alone, no 
Life-Philosophy (Lehensphilosophie), such as this of Clothes pretends 
to be, which originates equally in the Chai’acter (Oemuth), and 
equally spealis thereto, can attain its significance till the Character 
itself is known and seen; ‘ till the Autlior’s View of the World 
‘ (JVeltansicht), and how he actively apd passively come by such 
' view, ore clear: in short till a Biography of him has been philo- 
‘ sophico-poetically written, and philosophico-poetically read.’ 

%‘JNay,’ adds he,'^ were the speculative scientific Tnith even known, 
‘ you still,^n tliis inquiring age, ask yourself, Whence came it, and 
‘ Wliy, and How ?—and rest not, till, if no better may be. Fancy 
‘ have sliapcd-out an answer; and cither in tlie authentic linea- 
‘ ments of I’act, or the forged ones of Fiction, a complete picture 
‘ and Gcrictical Histoiy of the Man and his spiritual Endeavour 
‘ lies before you. But why,’ says the Hofrath, and indeed say we, 
‘ do I dilate on the uses of our Teufelsdi*ockh’s Biography? The 
‘ great Herr Minister von Goethe has penetraiingly remarked tliat 
‘ “ Man is properly the only object that interests manthus I too 
‘ have noted, that in Weissnichtwo our whole conversation is little 
‘ or nothing else but Biography or Auti^Biography; ever humano- 
‘ anecdotical {menschlich-anecdotisch). Biograijhy is by nature the 
‘ most universally profitable, universally pleasant of aU things: 

‘ especially Biography of distinguished indiviUuals. ^ ^ 

‘ By*this time, mein Verehrtester (my Most Esteemed),’ continues 
ho, with an eloquence which, unless the words be purloined from 
Teufelsdrbcldi, or some trick of his, as w'e suspect, is wclLnigh un- 
accofintable, ‘ by this time you are fairly plunged {vertieft) in that 
‘ mighty forest of Clothes-Philosophy; ain^ looking round, as all 

* readers do, Adth astonishment enough. Such portions and pass- 
‘ ages as you have already mastered, and brought to paper, could 
‘ not but awaken a strange curiosity touching the mind they issued 
‘ from; tlie perhaps unparalleled psychical mechanism, which ma- 

* nufactui’ed such matter, and emitted it to the light of day. Had 
‘ Teufclsdrockh also a father and mother; did he, at one time, 

‘ M'car drivel-bibs, and live on spoon-meat? Did he ever, in mp- 
‘ turc an.'l teai's, clasp a friend's bosom to his; looks he also wist- 
‘ fully into the long burial-aisle of tlie Past, where only Avinds, and 
‘ tlieir low harsh moan, give inarticulate answer? Has he fought 
‘ duels;—good Heaven! how did he comport himself when in Love? 

‘ By what singular stair-steps,^in short, and subterranean passages. 
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‘ and slouglis of Despair, and steep ]?ispfah hills, has he reached 

* this wonderful prophct'c Hebron (a true Old-Clothes Jewry) where 

‘ he now dwells ? *> 

‘ To all these natural que^tiOiis the voice of public Histoi-y is as 
‘ yet silent. Certain only that he has been, and is, a Pilgrim, aftd 
‘ Traveller from a far Country; more or less footsore and travel- 
‘ soiled; has parted with road companions; fallen among thieves, 
‘ been poisoned by bad cookery, blistei’ed w’ith bugbites; never- 
‘ thcless, at every stage (for they have let him pass), has had the 
‘ Bill to discharge. But the Avholc pai’ticulars of his Route, his 

* Weather-observations, the picturesque Sketches he took, though 
‘ all regularly jotted down (in indelible sympathetic-ink by an in- 
‘ visible interior Penman), are these nowhere fortllcoraiiig? Pey? 
‘ haps quite lost: one other leaf of that mighty Volume'(of human 
‘ Memory) left to fly abroad, unprinted, unpublished, unbound up, 
‘ as waste paper; and i-ot, the sport of rainy wunds ? 

‘ No, verehrtester Herr Herausgeher, in no wise! I here, by the 

* unexampled favour you stand in with our Sage, send not a Bio- 
' gf'aphy only, but an Autobiography: at least the materials for 
' such; wherefrom, if I misreckon not, your perspicacity w’ill draw 

* fullest insight: and so the whole Philosophy and I’liilosoirher of 
‘ Clothes will stand clear to the wondering eyes of England, nay 
‘ thence, through America, through flindostan, and the antipodal 

* New Holland, finally conquer {einnchmeiii) great par t of this tei-- 
‘ restrial Planet!’ 

And now let the sympathising reader judge of our feeling when, 
in place^^f this same’Autobiography with ‘ fullest insight,’ wo find 
—Six considerable Papeb-Bags, carefully sealed, and msu-lfed suc¬ 
cessively, in gilt China-ink, Avith the symbols of the Six southern 
Zodiacal Signs, beginning at Libras- in the inside of which sealed 
Bags lie miscellaneous masses of Sheets, and ofteucr Shreds'Bnd 
Snips, written in Professor Teufelsdi'bckh’s scarce-legible cursiv- 
schrift; and treating of all imaginable things under the Zodiac and 
above it, but of his own personal histoiy only at rare intervals, and 
tlion in the most enigmatic manner. 

Wliole fascicle' there are, wherein the Professor, or, as he hero 
speaking in the third person calls liimself, ‘the Wanderer,’ is not 
once named. Then again, amidst what seems to be a Motaphyslco- 
theological Disquisition, ‘Detached Thoughts on tlie Steam-en¬ 
gine,’ or, ‘ Tire continued Possibility of Prophecy,’ we shall meet 
with some quite private, not unimportant Biographical fact. On 
certain sheets stand Dreams, authentic or not, while the circum¬ 
jacent waking Actions arc omitted. Anecdotes, oftencst without 
date of place or time, fly loosely on separate slips, like Sibylline 
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leaves. Interspersed also are long purely Autobiographical de« 
lincations; yet without connexion, without recognisable coherence; 
so unimportant, so superfluously minute, tli#y almost remind us 
of ‘ P.P. Clerk of this Paiish.’ Thus ^ocs famine of intelligence 
allbrnate with waste. Selection, order, appears to be unknown to 
the Professor. In all Bags the same imbroglio; only perhaps in 
the Bag Capricorn, and those near it, the confusion a little worse 
confounded. Close by a rather eloquent Oration, ‘ On receiving 
the Doctor’s - Hat,’ lie wash-bills, marked hezaldt (settled). His 
Travels av'e indicated by the Street-Advcrtiseineuts of the various 
eities he has visited ; of which Street-Advertisements, in most 
living tongues, here is perhaps the coinpletcst collection extant. 

^ So that if thi Clothes-Volume itself was too like a Chaos, we 
have now Astcad of the solar Luminary that should still it, the 
airy Limbo which by intermixture will faii-tlier. volatilise and dis¬ 
compose it! As we shall perhaps see it our duty ultimately to 
deposit these Six Paper-Bags in the British Museum, farther de¬ 
scription, and all vituperation of them, may be spared. Biography 
or Autobiography of Teufelsdrockh tlun e is, clearly enough, noae 
to be gleaned here: at most some sketchy, shadowy fugitive like¬ 
ness of him iflay, by unheard-of efforts, partly of intellect, partly 
of imagination, on the side of Editor and of Reader, rise up be¬ 
tween them. Only as a gaseous-chaotic Ap])cndix to that aqueous- 
(ihaotio Volume can the contents of the Six Bags hover round 
us, and portions thereof be incorporated with our delineation 
of it. 

Daily anil nightly does the Editor sit (with gree^ spebtacles) 
docipherflig these unimaginable Documents from their perplexed 
cursiv-sohrift ; collating them with the almost equally unimaginable 
Volume, which stands in legible print. Over such a ivniversal 
medley of high and low, of hot, cold, moist and dry, is he here 
struggling (by union of like with like, whiclj is Method) to build 
a firm Bridge for British travellers. Never perhaps since our first 
Bridge-builders, Sin and Death, built that stupendous Arch from 
Holl-gato to the Earth, did any Pontifex, or Pontiff, undertako such 
a task as the present Editor. For in this Arch too, leading, as we 
humbly pr&sume, far otherwards than that ‘grand primeval one, 
tlie materials arc to bo fished-up from the weltering deep, and 
down from the simmering air, here one mass, thei'e another, and 
cunningly cemented, while the elements boil beneath : nor is there 
any supernatural force to do it Avith; but simply the Diligence 
and feeble thinking Faculty of an English Editor, endeavouring 
to evolve printed Creation out of a Geinnan printed and written 
Chaos, wherein, as he shoots to and fro in it, gathering, clutching, 
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piecinff the Wliy to Alie far-distant Wherefore, his whole Faculty 
and Self are like to be swallowed up. 

Patiently, under these incessant toils and agitations, does tlie 
Editor, dismissing all anger, see liis otherwise robust health de¬ 
clining ; some fraction of his allotted natural sleep nightly leavkig 
him, and little but an inflamed nervous-system to be looked for. 
What is the use of health, or of life, if not to do some work there¬ 
with ? And what work nobler than transplanting foreign Thought 
into the barren domestic soil; except indeed planting Thought of 
your own, ■which the fewesj; are privileged to do ? Wild as it looks, 
this Philosophy of Clothes, can we ever reach its real meaning, 
promises to reveal new-coming Eras, the first dim rudiments and 
already-budding germs of a nobler Era, in Universal History. Is^ 
not such a prize worth some striving ? Forward wifti us, cour¬ 
ageous reader; be,it tow'ards failure, or towards success! The 
latter thou sharest with us, the former also is not all our own. 
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CHAPTER I. 


In a psj'cliological point of view, it is perhaps questionable whe¬ 
ther from birth anti genealogy, how closely scrutinised socvcf, 
much insight is to bo gained. Nevertheless, as in every pheno¬ 
menon the Be^nning reinains always the most notable moment; 
so, with regard to any great man, we rest not till, for our scien^lic 
jirolit or not, tlie whole circumstances of his first appearance in 
this Planet, and vdiat manner of Public =i^ntiy he made, are with 
utmost completeness rendered manifest. To the Genesis of our 
Clothes-Philosojjher, then, bo this First Chapter consecrated. Un- 
liappily, indeed, ho seems to bo of quite obscure cxtyaction; un¬ 
certain, w6 might almost say, whether of any: so that this Genesis 
of his can pvoj)erly be nothing but an Exodus (or transit otit of 
Invisibility into Visibility); whereof the pj’oliminaiy povtion is 
nowhoi’c fortlicoming. 

‘ In the village of J'hitepfuhl,’ thus writes l^e, in the BagZi^im, 
on various Papers, wliich we arrange with difficulty, * dwelt Andreas 
‘ Futteral ami his wife; childless, in still seclusion, and cheerful 
‘ though now verging toAvards old age. Andreas had been grena- 
‘ dier Sergeant, and even regimental Schoolmaster under Frederick 

* the Great;*but now, quitting tlie haibert and* ferule for the spade 
‘ and pruning-hook, cultivated a little Orchard, on the produce of 

‘ Avhich ho, Cincinrat,US-like, lived not Avithout dignity. Fruits, ' 
‘ the peach, the apple, the grape, AA’ith other varieties came in their 
‘ season; all Avhich Andreas kneAv how to sell: on evenings he 

* smoked largely, or read (as beseemed a regimental Schoolmaster), 

‘ and talked to neighbours tliat would listen about the Victory of 

* Kossbach; and how Fritz thq Only (der Einzige) had once with 
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* his own royal lips spokoii to him, Rad been pleased to say, when 
‘Andreas as camp-sentinel demanded the pass - word, “ 

‘ (Peace, hoiftid)!” before any of his staff-adjutants could 

* answer. “ Dm nenn' ieh miVeinen Kiinig, There is what I cay a 

* King,” would Andreas exclaim: “ but the smoke of Kunersfiorf 
‘ was still smarting his eyes." 

‘ Gretclien, the housewife, won like Desdemona b)*^ the deeds 
‘ rather than the looks of her now veteran Othello, lived not in 
‘ altogether militaiy subordination; for, as Andreas said, “ the 

* womankind will not dyll (wer kann die Weiherchen dressiren) 

‘ nevertheless she at heart loved him both for valour and Avisdom; 

* to her a Prussian grenadier Sergeant and Regiinejit’s Scdioolmas- 
‘ ter Avas little other than a Cicero and CM: AA'haf j’^ou see, yet ca»'- 
‘ not see oAcr, is as good as infinite. Nay, Avas nof Andreas in 
‘ very deed a man of order, courage, doAvnrightiioss [Qeradlieit ); 

‘ that understood Biisching’s Geography, had been in the victory 

* of Rossbach, and left for dead in the camisade of Ilochkirch ? 

‘ The good Gretclien, for all her fretting, watched over him and 
i hovered round him as only a true housemother can : assiduously 
‘ she cooked and seiA^ed and scoured for him; so that not only his 
‘ old regimental SAVord and grenadier-cap, but the aaIioIc habitation 
‘ and environment, Avhere on pegs of honour they hung, looked 
‘ ever trim and gay: a roomy painted Cottage, cinboAverod in frnit- 
‘ trees and forest-trees, e^^ergi’eens and honeysuckles; rising niaiiA’- 
‘ coloured from amid shav^en grass-plots, lloAA'crs struggling-iu 
‘ through the v^ery AvindoAA's; under its long projecting oaves no- 
‘ thing but, garden-tools in methodic piles (to screen them from 
‘ rain), and seats AA'hcrc, especially on summer nights, a Iviiig might 

* liaAe AA'ished to sit and smoke, and call it his. Such a Dauergut' 
‘ (Copyhold) had Gretclien given her veteran; Avhose ainoAvy arms, 

* and long-disused gardening talent, had made it Avhat you Saw'. 

‘ Into this umbi’ageous Man's-nest, one meek yellow evening 
‘ or dusk,Avhcn the Sun, hidden indeed from terrestrial Entepfuhl, 

‘ did nevertlndess joumey visible and radiant along the celestial 
‘ Balance it AA'as that a Stranger of reverend asjiect en- 

‘tered; and, AA’itli grave salutation, stood before the tAAm rather 
‘ astonished housemates. He w'as close-muflled in a Avide mantle; 

* which AA'itbout farther parley unfolding, he deposited therefrom 
‘ what seemed some Basket, OA'erhung Avith green Persian silk; 

‘ saying only: Ihr lichen Leute, hier hringe ein iimchdtzhares Ver- 
‘ leihen ; nehnt es in aller AchU sorgfnltigst benUtzt es: mit kohem 
‘ Lokn, Oder wohl mit schweren Xinsen, wird’s einst ztiriickgefordert. 

‘ “ Good Christian people, here lies for you an invaluable Loan ; 

* take all heed thereof, in all carefulness employ it: with high 
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' recompense, or else with heavy penalty, will it' one day he re- 
‘ (piired hack." Uttering which singular words, in a clear, hell- 
‘ like, forever memorable tone, tlio Stranger gi'acefully withdrew; 
‘ imd before Andreas or Jiis wife, gating in expectant wonder, had 
‘ tnbe to fashion either question or answer, was clean gone. Mei- 
‘ ther out of doors could aught of him bo seen or heard ; he had 
‘ vanished in tlie thickets, in the dusk; the Orchard-gate stood 
‘ quietly closed: the Stranger was gone once and ahva3’s. So sud- 
‘ den had the Avhole ti’ansaction been, in the autumn stillness and 
‘ twilight, so gentle, noiseless, that the J^hitterals could have fan- 
‘ cied it all a ti-ick of Imagination, or some visit from an authentic 
‘ S])irit. Only that the green silk llasket, such as neither Imagi- 
‘ juxtion nor authentic Spirits are wont to carry, still stood x'isible 
‘ and tangibfe on their little parlour-table. Towards this the as- 
‘ tonished couple, now with lit candle, liuslil.y turned tlieir atten- 
‘ tion. Lifting the green vt'il, to see what invaluable it hid, they 
‘ descried there, amid down and rich white wrappages, no Pilt 
‘ Diamond or TIapsburg Regalia, but in the softest sleep, a little 
‘ j’cd-colourcd Infant! Reside it, laj^ a roll of gold Friedrichs, tlw* 
‘ exact amount of which xvas never publicly known ; also a Tui//'- 
“ anhein (baptisiftal certificate), xvhorein unfortunately nothing but 

• the Nfime was decipherable; other document or indication ntpie 
‘ ^^’hatever. 

‘ To wonder and conjeetuie was unavailing, then and always 
‘ thencefoi'th. Nowhere in Fntcpfuhl, on the morrow or next day. 

• did tidings transpire of any such figure as the Stranger^; nor 
‘ could the 'fravcller, who had passed through the ntighbouring 
‘ 'I’own in"coaeh-and-four, be connected with this Apparition, ex- 
‘ ce])t in the waj' of gratuitous surmise. Mcamvhile, for Andreas 
‘ and his wife, the grand praijtical problem was: What to do witli 
‘ tliis Kttlo sleeping red-coloured Infant? Amid amazements and 
‘ curiosities, which had to die awa.v Avitliout^extcrnal satisfying, 

‘ thc 3 " resolved, as in such circumstances charitable prudent people 
‘ needs must, on nursing it, though with spoon-meut, into wliite- 
‘ ness, and if possible into manhood. The Heax'cns smiled on 
‘ their endeavour: thus has that same mysterious Individual ever 
‘ since had "a status for himself in this visible Universe, some 
‘modicum of victual and lodging and parade-ground; and now 
‘ expanded in bulk, faculty, and knowledge of good and evil, he, ns 
‘ Hejiu Diuc.enks TumELsnabcKH, professes or is ready to profess. 

‘ perhaps not altogethtu* without effect, in the new University of 
‘ Weissuichtwo, the now Seicnce of Things in General.’ 

Our Philosopher declares hero, as indeed we should think he 
well might, that these facts, first communicated, hx’ Uie good Gret- 
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chcn Futtoral, in his twelfth year, ‘ produced on the boyish heart 

* and fancy a quite indelible impression. Who this reverend Per- 
‘ sonage,' he says, “that glided into the Orchard Cottage when the 
‘ Sun was in Libra, and than, as on spirit’s wings, glided out again, 
‘ might be ? An inexpressible desire, full of love and of sadZ/jss, 
‘ has often since struggled within me to shape an answer. Ever, 
‘ in my distresses and my loneliness, has Fantasy turned, full of 
‘ longing {sehnsuchtsvoll), to that unknown Father, who perhaps far 
‘ from me, pcrlmps near, either way invisible, might have taken 
‘ me to his paternal bosom, there to lie screened from many a woe. 

* Thou beloved Father, dost thou still, shut out from me only by 
‘ thin penetrable curtains of earthly Space, wend to and fro among 
‘ the croAvd of the living ? Or art thou hidden by those fur thicker 
‘ curtains of the Everlasting Night, or rather of tlui Everlasting 
‘ Day, through which my mortal eye and outstretched arms need 
‘ not strive to reach? Alas! I know not, and in vsiin vox myself to 
‘ know. More than once, heart-deluded, have I taken for thee this 
‘ and the other noble-looking Stranger; and approached him w’ist- 
‘tfully, with infinite regard; but he too had to repel me, he too 
‘ was not thou. 

‘ And yet, O Man born of Woman,’ cries the Autobiographer, 
Avilh one of his sudden Avhirls, ‘wherein is ray case peculiar? 

* Hadst thou, any more than I, a Father whom thou knowest ? 

‘ The Andreas and Grettflicn, or the Adam and Eve, Avho led thee 

* into Ijife, and for a time suckled and pap-fed thee there, Avhom 
‘ thou nainest Father and Mother; these wore, like mine, but thj’^ 

‘ nursing-futhor and nursing mother : thy true Deginning and Fu,- 
‘ thcr is in llc^aven, whom with the bodily eye thou shult never 
‘ behold, but only Avith the S])iritual.’ 

‘ The little green veil,’ adds Iwj, among-much similar moralis¬ 
ing, and embroiled discoursing, ‘.I j^et keep; still more iRsepai'- 
‘ ably the Name, Djogcncs Teiifclsdrookli. From the veil can 
‘ nothing be inferred: a piece of noAV quite faded Persian silk, like 
‘ thousands of others. On the Name I have manj’^ times meditated 
‘ and conjectured; but neitlKu* in tliis lay there any clue. That it 

* was my unknown Father's name I must hesitate to believe. To 
‘ no purpose have 5 searched through all tho Herald’s Books, in 
‘ and Avithout the Geiman Empire, and through all manner of Sub- 
‘ seriber-Lists (Prfwmwtfmaian), Militia-Rolls, and other Name-cata- 
' logucs; extraordinary names as Ave have in Germany, the name 
' Teufelsdrockh, except as appended to my own person, nowhere 
‘ occurs. Again, what may the unchristian rather than Christian 

“ Diogenes” mean ? Did that reverend Basketbearer intend, by 

* such designation, to shadow-forth ray future destiny, or his own 
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‘ present malign humour? Perhaps the latter, perhaps both. 

‘ Thou ill-starred Pai-ent, who like an Ostrich hadst .U) leave thy 
‘ ill-staiTcd oflspring to be liatched into self-support by the mere 
‘ sky-influences of Chance, can thy pilgrimage\iave been a sraootli 
‘ \o? lieset by Misfoilune tliou doubtless hast been ; or indeed 
‘ by tlie worst figure of Misfortune, bj' Misconduct. Often have I 
‘ fancied how, in thy hard life-battle, tliou wert shot at, and slung * 
‘ at, wounded, hand-fettered, hamstrung, browbeaten and bede- 

* villed, by the Time-Spirit {Zeitgeist) in thyself and others, till the 

* good soul first given thee was soered into grim rage; and thou 
‘ hadst nothing for it but to leave in me bn indignant appeal to the 
‘ Future, and living speaking Protest against the Devil, as tliat 
‘ some Spirit n4Pt of the Time only, but of Time itself, is well 
‘*hamed! <Vliich Appeal and Protest, may I now modestly add, 

* w'as not perhaps quite lost in aii\ 

‘ For indeed, as Walter Shandy often insisted, there is much, 

‘ nay almost all, in Names. U’he Name is the earliest Garment 
‘ you wrap round the I'lartli-visiting Mis; to which it thcncefortli 
‘ cleaves, more tenaciously (for tlicre arc Names that have lasted 

* nigh thirty centuries) ilian the very skin. And now from wifli- 
oiit, what m^tic influences does it not send inwards, even to the 

‘ centre; especially in those plastic first-times, when the whole 
‘ soul is yet infanlinc, soft, and the invisible scedgrain will gi'ow 
‘ to be an all over-shadowing tree! Naii^es? Could I unfold the 
‘ influence of Names, which are the most important of all Cloth- 
‘ ings, I were a second greater Trismegistus. Not only all com- 
‘ mon Spo(<bh, but Science, Poetry itself is no other, if thoif consi- 
‘ dor it, jhan a right Naming. Adam’s first task was giving names 
‘ to natural Appearances: what is ours still but a continuation 
‘ of the same; be the Appearances exotic-vegetable, organic, 

- mechanic, stars, or starry movements (as in Science); hr (as in 
‘ Poetiy) passions, virtues, calamities. God-attributes, Gods ?—In 
‘ a very i)lain sense the Proverb says, CiM one a thief, and he 
‘ will steal; in an almost similar sense, may we not perhaps say, 

‘ Call one Diogenes Teufelsdrdckh, and he will open the PhUosophy of 
‘ Clothes' 

‘ Meanwhile tlie incipient Diogenes, like others, all ignorant of 
his Why, his How or Whereabout, was o])cning his ej’cs to the 
‘ kind Light; sprawling-out his ten fingers and toes; listening, 

‘ tasting, feeling; in a Avord, by all his Five Senses, still more by 
‘ his Sixth Sense of Hunger, and a whole infinitude of inwoi’d, 

‘ spiritual, half-awakened Senses, endeavouring daily to acquire 
for himself some knowledge of this sti’angc Universe where he 

* had ai'rived, be his task therein Avliat it might. Infinite Avas 
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‘ Ilia progress; thus in some fifteen months, lie could pei-fonn tlie 
‘ miracle of—Speech ! To breed a fresh Soul, is it not like bi’ood- 
‘ ing a fresh (celestial) Egg; ■wherein as yet all is formless, power- 
‘ less; yet by degrees organic elements and fibres shoot through 
‘ the watery albdmcn; and out of vague S*ensation, grows Tho«(ght, 
‘ grows Fantasy and Force, and we have Philosophies, Dynasties, 
‘ nay Poetries and Religions! 

‘ Young Diogenes, or rather young Gncschen, for by such di- 
‘ ininutive had they in tlieir fondness named him, travelled for- 
‘ ward to those high consummations, by quick yet easy stages. 
‘ The Futterals, to avoid*vain talk, and moreover keep the roll of 
‘ gold Friedrichs safe, gave-out that he was a grand-nephew; the 
‘ oiphan of some sister’s daughter, suddenly flcceascd, in 
* dreas’s distant Piaissian birth-hind; of whom, as of ?ier indigent 
‘ sorrowing widower, little enough was known at Entepfuhl, IJeed- 
‘ less of all which, tlio Nurseling took to his spoon-meat, and throve. 
‘ I have heard him noted as a still infant, that kept his mind much 
‘ to himself; above all, that seldom or never cried. He already 
‘ felt that time was precious; tliat he had other w'ork cut-out for 
‘ him than 'whim])ering.' 

Such, after utmost painful search and collatiorj among those 
miscellaneous Papei*-masses, is all the notice we can gather of 
Hc»t Tcufelsdrockh’s genealogy. More imperfect, more enigmatic 
it can seem to few read^vs than to us. The Professor, in whom 
truly Ave moi*e and more discern a certain satirical turn, and deep 
under-currents of roguish Avhim, for the pr'osont stands pledged in 
honour, so avo Avill not doubt him: but seems it not‘conceivable 
that, by the ‘ good Gretcheu Futtcral,' or some other perhaps in- 
teresj^ed pai'ty, he has himself been deceived? Should these 
sheets, translated or not, ever i-cach the llntej)fuhl Circulating 
Library,* some cultivated native of tliat district might feel e?illed 
to afford explanation. Nay, since Rooks, like invisible scouts, 
])cvmcate the Avholc nabitable globe, and Timbuctoo itself is not 
safe from British Literature, may not some Copy find out oven 
the mysterious Casket-bearing sti-angei-, Avho in a state ofextrcino 
senility perhaps still exists; and gently force e\'cn him to dis- 
(ilose himself; to claim openly a son, in Avhom any father may feel 
pride ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

IDYLLIC. 

‘ Happy season of Childhood !’ exclaims Tcufelsdrockh: * Kind 
‘ Nature, that art to all a bountiful mother; that visitest the poor 
‘ mail’s hut with auroral radiance; and for thy Nurseling hast pro- 
‘ vided a soft swathing of Love and infinite Hope, wherein he waxes 
‘ and slumbers, dancod-round (umgaukdt) by sAveetest Dreams! 
‘ If tile paternal Cottage still shuts us in, its roof still screens us ; 
‘ Avith a Father Aife have as yet a proiihet, priest and king, and an 
‘^Obedienc^ that makes us free. The young spirit has aAA'akened 
‘ out of Eternity, and knoAVs not Avhat Ave mean by Time ; as yet 
‘ Time is no fast-lmnying stream, but a sportful sunlit ocean; 

‘ years to the child are as ages: ah ! the secret of Vicissitude, of 
‘ that slower or quicker decay and ceaseless doAvn-nishing of the 
‘ universal World-fabric, from the granite mountain to the man or 
‘ day-moth, is yet unknown; and in a motionless Universe, "^I’e 
‘ taste, Avdiat i^toiwards in this quick-whirling Universe is forever 
‘ denied us, the balm of Rest. Sleep on, thou fair Child, for thy 
‘ long rough journey is at hand! A little Avhile, and thou too 
‘ shalt sleep no more, but thy very dreams shall be mimic batfles; 

‘ thou too, Avith old Arnauld, Avilt have to say in stern patience: 

‘ “Rest? Rest? Shall I not liaA^e all Eternity to rest in?” Ce- 
‘ lestial Nepenthe! though a Pyrrhus conquer empires, ^nd an 
‘ Alexander sack the Avorld, he finds thee not; and tl^)U hast once 
‘ fallen gently, of thy OAvn accord, on the eyelids, on the heart of 
‘ cveiy mother’s child. For as yet, sleep and Avaking arc om!: the 
' fair Life-garden rustles infirritc around, and cveiywhcrg is dcAvy 
‘ fragrance, and the budding of Hope ; AAdiich budding, if in youth, 

‘ too frostnipt, it groAV to floAvers, aauU in nyinhood yield no fniit, 

‘ but a prickly, bitter-rinded stone-fmit, of AAhich the foAA’est can 
■ find the kernel.’ 

In such rose-coloured light docs our Professor, as Poets arc 
AA'ont, look back on his childhood ; the historical details of Avhich 
(to say nothing of much other vague oratorical matter) he accord¬ 
ingly dAA'clls on Avith an almost v’carisome minuteness. We hear 
of Eniopfulil standing ‘ in trustful derangement’ among the Avoody 
slopes; the paternal Orchard flanking it as extreme outpost from 
boloAv: the little Kidibach gushing kindly by, among bcoch-roAA'S, 
through river after river, into the Donau, into the Black Rea, into 
the Atmosphere and Universe; and how ‘ the brave old Linden,' 
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stretching like a parasol of twenty ells in radius, ovci-topping 
all other rows and clumps, towered-up from tho central Agora and 
Campus Martins of tlie Village, like its Sacred Tree; and how the 
old men sat talking under its shadow (Gneschen often greedilj 
listening), and tho wearied labourers reclined, and the unwear/ivd 
children spoiled, and the young men fuid maidens often danced 
to llute-raursic. ‘ Glorious summer twilights,' cries Teufclsdrdckh, 
‘ when tho Sun like a proud Conqueror and Imperial Taskmaster 
‘ turned his haclv, with his gold-purple emblazonry, and all his lire- 
‘ clad bodyguard (of Prismatic Colours); and the tired biicltmakei’s 
‘ of this clay Earth might steal a little frolic, and those few meek 
‘ Stars would not tell of them 1’ 

Then we have long detiiils of the Weinlesen (Vantage), the Har¬ 
vest-Home, Christmas, and so forth; with a whole cyclo of the Efi- 
tepfuhl Children’s-games, differing ai^parently by mere superficial 
shades from those of other countries. Concerning all which, avo 
shall here, for obvious reasons, say nothing. What cares the world 
for our as yet miniature PhilosojAlier’s achievements under that 
‘ brave old Linden ?’ Or even where is the use of such practical 
reflections as the following? ‘In all the sports of Children, Avere 
‘ it only in their Avauton breakages and defacements,,vou shall dis- 
‘ cern a creative instinct {schajfendcn Trieh) : the Mauldn feels tliat 
‘ he is a born Man, that his vocation is to Avork. The choicest 

* present you can make him is a Tool; be it knife or pen-gun, for 

* construction or for destruction; either Avay it is for Work, for 
‘ Change. In gregarious sports of skill or strength, the Boy trains 
‘ hirasoif to Cooperation, for war or peace, as govenior oKgovoiued: 

‘ tlie little Maid again, provident of her domestic dcstiuji, takes 

* Avith preference to Dolls.’ 

Pethaps, however, avc may give this anecdote, considering Avho 
it is that velates it: ' My first short-clothes Avere of yellow sergej or 
‘ ratlier, I should say, my first short-cloth, for tho vesture was one 
‘ and indivisible, reaching from neck to ankle, a mere body Avith 
‘ four limbs: of Avhich fashion Iioav little could I tlieu divine the 
‘ architectural, hoAV much less tho moral significance!’ 

More graceful is the following little picture : ‘ On fine evenings 
‘ I Avas wont to carry-forth my supper (bread-crumb boiled in 

* milk), and eat it out-of-doors. On the coping of the Orchard- 

* Avail, which I could reach by climbing, or still more easily if Fa- 
■ ‘ ther Andreas Avould set-up the pruniug-laddcr, my porringor Avas 

‘ placed: there, many a sunset, have I, looking at the distant 
‘ Western Mountains, consumed, not Avithout relish, my oA’ening 

* meal. Those liues of gold and azure, that hush of World’s ex- 
pectation as Day died^Avere still a Hebrew Speech for me ; never- 
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* thelcss I was looking at tho fair illuminated Letters, and had an 

* eye for their gilding.' 

With ‘ the little one’s friendship for cattle and poiilti^’ we shall 
not much intonneddle. It may be that hereby he acquired a * cer- 
ti^ deeper sympathy ivlth animated I?atnre:’ butf-when, we would 
ask, saw any man, in a collection of Biographical Documents, such 
a piece as this: ‘ Impressive enough {hedeutunfjsvoll) was it to hoar, 
‘ in early monaing, the Swineherd’s horn ; and know that so many 
‘ hungry happy quadrupeds were, on all sides, starting in hot 
‘ haste to join him, for breakfast on the Heath. Or to see them 
‘ at eventide, all marching-in again, wifli short squeak, almost in 

* military order; and each, topographically correct, trotting-otf in 
‘ succession to tke right or left, through its own lane, to its own 
^Avclling;«till old Kunz, at the Village-head, now left alone, blew 
‘ his last blast, and retired for the night. We are w’ont to love the 
‘ Hog chictly in the form of Ham; yet did not these bristly thick- 

* skinned beings here manifest intelligence, perhaps humour of 

* character; at any rate, a touching, trustful submissi veness to Mon, 
» —^who, were he but a Swineherd, in dai’iicd gabardine, and leather 
‘breeches moie resembling slate or discoloured-tin breeches,*is 
‘ still the HilC’arch of this lower world?’ 

It is maintained, by Helvetius and his set, that an infant of 
genius is quite the same as any other infant, only that ceriaimsur- 
prisingly favourable influences acconipanj’ him through life, espe¬ 
cially through childhood, and expand him, while others lie close- 
folded and continue dunces. Herein, say they, consists the whole 
difFcrence ^oetween an inspired Prophet and a double bdiTelled 
Gamc-p. eseiTcr: the inner man of the one has bcen*fostcrcd into 
generous development; that of the other, crushed-down pqrhaps 
by vigour of animal digestion, and the like, has exuded and eva¬ 
porated, or at best sleeps now irrcsuseitably stagnant at the bot¬ 
tom of his stomach. ‘With Avhieh opinion,’ cries Teufelsdrockh, 

* I should as soon agree as AA'itli this othei', that an acorn might, 
‘ by favourable or unfavourable influences of soil and climate, be 
‘ nursed into a cabbage, or the cabbage-seed into an oak. 

‘ Nevertheless,’ continues lie, ‘ I too acknowledge the all-bnt 

* omnipotence of early culture and nurture: li?creby we have either 
‘ a doddered dwarf bush, or a high-towering, Avide shadoAving tree; 

‘ either a sick yelloAV cabbage, or an edible luxuriant green one. 

‘ Of a truth, it is the duty of all men, especially of all idiilosophcrs, 

‘ to aoto-doAvn Avith accuracy the characteristic circuimstanccs of 
‘ their Edtication, AA’hat furthered, Avhat hindered, Avhat in anyway 

* modified it; to Avhich duty, noAA^adays so pressing for many a 
' German Autobiographer, I ^so zealously addi’css m^'self.’—Thou 
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rogue! Is it by slioit-clotlics of yellow scige, and swinclierd 
horns, that an infant of genius is educated ? And yet, as usual, 
it ever remains doubtful uhether ho is laughing in his sleeve at 
these Autobiogra])hical limes of ours, or writing fi'oiii tlio abund¬ 
ance of his owi¥ fond ineptitude. For ho continues: ‘If ann^-g 
‘ tlie cvcr-stj'caming currents of Sights, Hearings, I’celings for 
‘ Pain or Pleasure, whereby, as in a Magic Hall, young Gneschen 

* went about environed, I might venture to select and specify, per- 
‘ haj^s these following were also of the number: 

‘Doubtless, as childish sjmrts call foith Intellect, Activity, so 
‘ the young creature’s Jm.igination Avas stin-ed up, and a Histo- 
‘ rical tendency giA'cn him by the narrative habits of l'’athcr An- 
‘ dreas; aa'Iio, Avith his battle-reminiscences, and ^ray austere yet 
‘ hearty patriarchal aspect, could not but aiApear anot^'cr UlyssoK 
‘ and “ Much-enduring Man.” Eagei'ly I hung upon liis tales, 
‘ when listening neighbours enliv«m(;d the hearth; from these 
‘ pci-ils and these travels, Avild and far almost as Hades itself, a 
‘ dim Avorld of AdA cnture expanded itself AA'ithin me. Incalcul- 
‘ able also aa'US the hnoAvledge I acquired in standing by the Old 
‘ lllen under the Linden-tree: tlie aa'IioIc of Immensity AA'as yet 
‘ iieAV tome; and had not these reverend seniors, tall^iti\e enough, 

‘ been employed in partial suiweys tliereof for nigh fourscore 
‘ years ? With amaxement I began to discover that Entepfuhl 
‘ stood in the middle of a Countiy, of a Worbl; that there Avas 
such a thing as History,'as I3iogra])hy; to Avhich I also, one day, 

‘ by hand and tongue, might coiitiibute. 

*1],) a like sense Avorked Hig Postu:a<jen (Slage-Coafch), Avhich, 

‘ sloAA'-rolliiig;t^^Ji^^cr its mountains of men and luggage, ^6nded 
‘ through our Village: nortliAvards, tinily, in tlie dead of night; 

‘ yetifeoutliAvards visibly at eventide. Not till my cigl))^‘ j-^car <lid 
‘ I reflect that this PostAvagen could‘bo other than some terrestrial 
‘ Moon, rising and setting by mere IjUav of Nature, like the Iiea- 

* A'enly one; that it came on made highways, from far (dties to- 
‘ Avards far cities; AA'eaA'ing them like a monstrous shuttle into 

* closer and closer union. It Avas then that, independently of 
‘ Schiller's WilLthn Tell, I made this not quite insigni/icant reflcc- 

* tion (so true also iii spiritual things): Any road, this simple Ente- 
' pfuhl road, will lead you to the end of the World! 

‘Why mention our SAvalloAA’s, aaIucIi, out of far Africa, as I 
‘ leanicd, threading their Avay OA^er seas and mounhiins, coi porate 
‘ cities and belligerent nations, yearly found themselves, Avith the 
‘month of May, snug-lodged in our Cottage Lobby ? .The hos- 

* pitable Father (for cleanliness’ sake) had fixed a little bracket 

* plumb under their nest: there they built, and caught flies, and 
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* twittered, and bred; and all, I chiefly, from Uie heart loved tliem. 
‘ Bright, nimble creatures, who tauglit you the mason-craft; nay, 
‘ stranger still, gave you a masonic incorporation, almost social 
‘ Jiolice ? For if, by ill chance, ^and when' time pressed, your 
‘ »ouse fell, have I not“seen five neighbourly Helpers appear next 
‘ day; and swashing to and fro, witli animated, loud, long-drawn 
‘ chiii)irigs, and activity almost super-hirundine, complete it again 
‘ before nightfall? 

‘ But undoubtedly the grand summaiy of Entepfuhl child’s-cul- 
‘ turc, w'here as in a funnel its manifold influences were concen- 
‘ trated and simultaneously poured-do^iVn on us, was the annual 
‘ Cattle-fair. Here, assembling from all the four wdnds, came the 
‘ elements of aK unspeakable hurly burly. Nutbrown maids and 
^nutbrowit men, all clear-washed, loud-laughing, bedizened and 
‘ bcribaiidcd; who came for dancing, for ti'cating, and if possible, 
‘ for hap 2 )incss. Topbooted Graziers from the North; Swiss 
‘ Brokers, Italian Drovers, also topbooted, from the South; these 
‘ with their subalterns in leather jerkins, leather skull-caps, and 
‘ long oxgoads; shouting in half-articulate speech, amid the inar- 
‘ ticulato barking and bellowing. Apart stood Potters from far 
‘ Saxony, wiVi their crockery in fair row's; Nurnberg Pedlars, in 
‘ booths that to me seemed richer than Ormuz bazaars; Showmen 
‘ from tin? Lago Maggiorc; detachments of the Wiener Svhuh {OS- 

* scouiings of Vienna) vociferously supcj'intending games of chance. 

‘ Ballad-singers brayed. Auctioneers grew'hoarse; cheap New Wine 
‘ {henriijer) flowed like w'ater, still -worse confounding the confu- 
‘ siou; aiAl liigh over all, vaulted, in ground-and-lofty tumbling, a 
‘ parti(*3l()ured Merry-Andrew, like the genius of th.. place and of 
‘ Life itself. 

‘ Thus encircled by the mystciy of lilxistcnce; under tli^^eep 
‘ heavenly l'’irmamcnt; waitctl-on by tlie four golden Seasons, with 
‘ their vicissitudes of contribution, for even grim Winter brought 
‘ its skating-matches and shooting-matchcls, its snow-storms and 

* Christmas - carols,—did the Child ait and learn. These things 
‘ were the Alijhabet, whereby in after-time he was to syllabic and 
‘ partly road the grand Volume of the World; w'hat imitters it 
‘ whetliei* such Alphabet be in large gilt letters or in small ungilt 
‘ ones, so you have an eye to read it ? For Gneschen, eager to 
‘ learn, the very act of looking thereon w'as a blessedness that 
‘ gilded all: his existence w'as a bright, soft clement of Joy; out 
‘ of w’hich, as in Prospero’s Island, wonder after wonder bodied 
‘ itself forth, to teach by choi'ming. 

‘ Nevertheless, I w'ere but a vain dreamer to say, that even then 
‘ my felicity was perfect. I had, once for all, come down from 
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* Heaven, into tlic Earth. Among the rainbow colours that glowed 
‘ on my horizon, lay even in childhood a dark ring of CfU’C, as yet 
‘ no thicker than a thread, and often quite overshone; yet always 

* it reappeai’ed, nay ever waxing broader and broader; till in afte’*- 
‘ yeai’s it almost’over-shadowed my whole canopy, and threatened 

* to engulf me in final night. It was tlio ring of Necessity wherc- 
‘ by we ai-e all begirt; happy he for whom a kind heavenly Sun 

* brightens it into a ring of Duty, and plays round it with beautiful 
‘ prismatic difiiactions; yet ever, as basis and as bourne for our 

* whole being, it is there. 

‘ For the first few yeafs of our teirestnal Apprenticeship, we 
‘ have not much work to do; but, boarded and lodged gi*atis, are 

* set down mostly to look about us over the w'o'Wishop, and see 
‘ others work, till wg have undei’stood tlio tools a little, and can 

* handle this and that. If good Passivity alone, and not good Pas- 
‘ sivity and good Activity together, wore the tiling wanted, then 
‘ was my early position favourable beyond the most. In all that 
‘ respects openness of Sense, atlectionate Temper, ingenuous Curi- 
‘ osity, and the fpstcring of these, what more could I have wished? 

‘ On the other side, however, things went not so well. My Active 
‘ Power {TJiatkraft) w'as unfavourably liemmcd-in ; ef which mis- 
‘ fortune how' many traces yet abide with me! In an orderly house, 

‘ w]),pre the litter of children’s sports is hateful enough, your ti’aiii- 
‘ ing is too stoical; rather to bear and forbear than to make and 

* do. I was forbid much: wishes in any measure bold I had to re- 

* noiince; everywhere a strait bond of Obedience inflexibly held 

* me dawn, I’hus already Freewill often came in painfill collision 
‘ \vith Nccesmty; so that my tears floAved, and at seasons the 
‘ Ch^ itself might taste that root of bittorncss, Avherewith the 

* wl^b fruitage of our life is mingled and tcmj)ercd. 

‘ In Aiiiich habituation to Obedionee, truly, it was beyond niea- 
‘ sure safer to err by excess tliaii by defect. Obedience is our 
‘ universal duty and d^^stiuy; Avlierciii Avboso will not bend must 
‘ brealt: too early aud too thoroughly we cannot bo trained to 
‘ know that Would, in this Avorld of ours, is as ni< lo zero to 
‘ ShoAild, and fo. most part as the smallest of fractions even to 
‘ Shall. Hereby Avas- laid for me the basis of Avorldly Discretion, 

‘ nay, of Morality itself. Let me not quarrel Avith my upbringing! 

‘ It Avas rigorous, too frugal, compressively secluded, cvciyAvay 
‘ unscientific: yet in that very strictness and domestic solitude 

* might there not lie the root of deeper earnestness, of the stem 
‘ from AA'hich all noble fruit must groAV ? Above all, hoAV unskilful 

* BoeA’cr, it Avas loving, it aars Avcll-meant, honest; AA'hereby eA^cry 

* deficiency was helped. My kind Mother, for os such I must ever 
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* love the good Gretclien, did me one altogether invaluable set- 
‘ vice: she taught me, less indeed by word than by act and daily 

* reverent look and habitude, her own simple Versioii of the Chi-is- 
‘ 4ian Faith. Andreas Joo attend-ed Ohurch; yet^more like a par- 
‘ ^e - duty, for which he in the other world expected pay with 
‘ arrears,—as, I trust, he has received; but my Mother, with a 
‘ true w'oman’s heart, and fine though uncultivated sense, u'as 
‘ in the stiictest acceptation Religious. How indestructibly the 

* Good grows, and projiagates itself, even among the weedy en 

‘ tanglemcnts of Evil! The highest ^'hom I knew on Earth I 
‘ here saw bowed down, with awe unspeakable, before a Higher 
‘ in Heaven : such tilings, especially in infancy, reach inwards to 
*. Jho vc'iy core oi your being; mysteriously does a Holy of Holies 
‘ build itscl?' into visibility in the mysterious deeps; and Rever- 
‘ dice, the diviiicst in man, spi’iiigs forth undying from its mean 
‘ envelopment of Fear. Wouldst thou rather be a peasant’s son 
‘ that knew, were it never so rudely, there was a God in Heaven 
‘ and in Man ; or a duke’s son that only knew there were two-and- 
‘ tliirty (puu'teri on the family-coach ?’ • 

To which last (picstion wo must answer: Beware, 0 Teufels- 
di’bckh, of spii^tual pride! 


CHAPTER III. 

P15DAG0GY. 

HiTHRiiTe we sec young Gncschen, in his indivisible case of yellow 
serge, home forward mostly on the arms of kind Nature aloiie; 
seated, indiJed, and much to hisi mind, in tlie terrestrial woi’ksfiop; 
but (oKccpt his soft hazel eyes, which we doubt not already gleamed 
with a still intelligence) called upon for littlejvoluntaiy movement 
there. Hitherto accordin gly his aspect is rather geii<^vic, that of an 
incipient Philosopher and Poet in the abstract; perhaps it would 
puzzle Herr Heuschrcclce himself to sa}' wherein the special Doc¬ 
trine of Clothes is as yet foreshadowed or betokened. For with 
Gncschen, As with others, the Man may indood stand pictured in 
the Boy (at least all the pigments ere there); yet only some half 
of the Man stands in the Child, or young Boy, namely, his Passive 
endowment, not his Active. The more impatient are we to dis¬ 
cover what figure he cuts in this latter capacity; how when, to use 
his own words, ‘ he understands the tools a little, and can handle 
this or that,’ he will proceed to handle it. \ 

Here, however, may be the place to state that, in much of our 
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Pliilosoplier’s history, there is something of an almost Hindoo 
character: nay, perhaps in that so-welJ-fostci’cd and everyway-ex- 
celleiit ‘ Passivity’ of his, which, with no free development of the 
antagonist Activity, distinguished his cliildhood, wo may det^ jt 
the rudiments of much that, in aftcr-da 3 ’’s, and still in those pre¬ 
sent days, astonishes the world. For the shallow sighted, Tenfels- 
drockh is oftenest a man without Activity of any kind, a No man ; 
for the deep sighted, again, a man with Activity almost supera¬ 
bundant, yot so spiritual, close-hidden, enigmatic, tha,t no mortal 
can foresee its explosions#or even when it has exploded, so much 
as ascertain its significance. A dangerous, diflicnlt temper for the 
modem European; above all, disadvantageous .jn the hero of a 
Biogi-aphy! Now as heretofore it will behove the Editor of these 
pages, were it never so unsuccessfully, to do his endeavour. 

Among the earliest tools of any complicacy which a man, 
especially a man-of-1 otters, gets to handle, are his Class-books. 
On this portion of his History, Toufelsdrockh looks down ju’ofcss- 
edly as indifferent. Reading ho ‘ cannot remember ever to have 
karned;’ so perhaps had it by nature. He says gcmerally: ‘Of 

* the insignificant portion of my Education, which depended on 
‘ Schools, there need almost no notice be taken, t learned what 
‘ others learn; and kept it stored-by in a corner of my head, seeing 
‘ as yet no manner of use in it. My Schoolmaster, a downbont, 

‘ brnkcnlicarted, underfoot martyr, as others of that guild are, did 
‘ little for me, except discover that he could do little: ho, good 

* soul,jj)rononnced me a genius, fit for the learned professions; 

‘ and that Iniust be sent to the Gymnasium, and one duy to the 
‘ University. Meanwhile, what i)iintcd thing soever I could meet 
‘ with I road. My very copper pocket money I Isiid-ont on stall- 
‘ litcratKirc; which, as it accumulated, I with my own hands sewed 
‘ into A'olnmcs. By this means wsis the young head fiirnisbod with 

* a considerable mistellany of things and shadows of things : His- 
‘ tory in authentic fragments lay mingh'd with Fabulous chimeras, 

‘ wherein also was reality; and the whole not as do.id stuff, hut as 
‘ living pabulum, tolerably nutritive for a mind as j et so peptic.’ 

That the Entepfuhl Schoolmaster judged well, wc now know. 
Indeed, already in the youthful Gncschon, with all his outward 
stillness, there may have been manifest an inward vivacuty that 
promised much ; symptoms of a spirit singular^ open, thoughtful, 
almost poetical. Thus, to say nothing of his Suppers on the Or¬ 
chard-wall, and other phenomena of th.at earlier period, have many 
readers of these pages stumbled, in their twelfth year, on such 
reflections as the following ? ‘ It struck rac much, as I sat by the 

* Kuhbach, one silent noontide, ard watched it flowing, gurgling. 
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• to think liow this same streamlet had flowed and gurgled, through 
‘ all changes of weather and of foilunc, from beyond the earliest 
‘ date of History. ^Yes, probably on tlie mdrning when Joshua 
‘ £u'ded Jordan; even (js at the nfid-da}’^ when Oacsar, doubtless 
‘ witli diflicultj', swam the Nile, yet kept his Commentaries diy.— 

• this little Kuhbach, assiduous as Tiber, Eurotas or Siloa, was 
‘ murmuring on across the Avilderness, as yet unnamed, unseen: 
‘ here, too, us in the Euphrates and the Ganges, is a vtdn or veinlet 
‘ of the grand ‘World-circulation of Waters, Avhieh, Avith its atmo- 
‘ sphciic arteries, has lasted and last^ simply A\’ith tlie World. 
‘ Thou fool! Nature alone is anticpic, and the oldest ai*t a mush- 
‘ room ; that idle crag thou sitlost on is six-thousand years of age.’ 
In Avhich little ttiought, as in a little fountain, may there not lie 
tlie begiiinSig of those Avell-nigh unutterable meditations on the 
grandeur and mystery of Time, and its relation to Eteunity, wliicli 
play such a part in this P]iilosoj>hy of Clothes ? 

Over his Gyuinasie and Academic years the Professor no 
means lingers so lyrical and joyful as OA'cr his childhood. Green 
sunny tracts there are still; but intersected by bitter riAiilets Bi 
tears, hero and there stagnating into sour marshes of discontent. 
‘ With my tirsf A'ioAA’' of the Hintcrschlag Gymnasium,' aatUcs he, 
‘ my evil days beg.*!!!. Well do I still rememluir the red siinjiy 
‘ Whitsuntide morning, aa’Iioii trotting full of hope, by the side of 
‘ Father Andreas, I entered the main sti^ct of the place, and suav 
‘ its steeple-clock (then striking Eight) and Seluildtharm (Jail), and 
‘ the aproned or disaproned Burghers moving-in to breakjjist: a 
‘ little dog, in mad terror, Avas rushing past; for some kiiman imps 
‘ had tiedTa tin-kettle to its tail; thus did the agonised creature, 
‘ loud-jingling, career through the Avhole length of the BoroVgh, 
‘ and become notable enough, d'^it emblem of many a Conquering 
‘ Hero, to aa’Iioiu Fate (AAu^dding Fantasy to Sense, as it often else- 
‘ Avhere docs) has malignantly apjicndcd a tiii-kettle of Ambition, 
‘ to chase him on; Avhich the faster he runs, urges him the faster, 
‘ the more loudly and more foolishl.y ! Fit emblem also of much 
‘ that aAvaited myself, in that miscliicA'^ous Den; as in the World, 
‘ Avhci’eof it Avas a portion and epitome ! 

‘ Alas, the kind beech-roAvs of EntepfiihlAvfcre hidden in the dis- 

• tance: I was among strangers, harshly, at best iiidiflbrcntly, dis- 
‘ posed towards me; the young heart felt, for tho first time, quite 
‘ orphaned and alone.’ His schoolfclloAvs, as is usual, persecuted 
him: ‘ 'I'hey aa'Ci o Boys,’ he saj^s, ‘ mostly rude Boys, and obeyed 
‘ the impulse of rude Nature, Avhich bids the deerherd fall upon 
‘ any stricken haii:, tho duck-flock put to death any broken-Avinged 
‘ brother or sister, and on iill h^nds tire strong tyrannise over the 
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* weak.’ He admits, tliat though ‘ perhjq)s in an unusual degree 
morally courageous,’ he succeeded ill in battle, and would fain have 
avoided it; a resultr, as would appear, owing less to his small per¬ 
sonal stature (for in passionofte seasons,, he was ‘ incredibly nijn- 
ble’), than to his * vii-tuous principles *if it was disgraceful to be 
‘ beaten,’ ssiys he, ‘ it was only a shade less disgraceful to have so 
‘ much as fought; thus was I diwvn two ways at once, and in this 
‘ important element of school-history, the war-element, had little 
‘ but soriow.’ On the whole, that same excellent ‘ Passivity,’ so 
notable in Teufelsdibckhis childhood, is here visibly enough again 
getting nourishment. * He wept often; indeed to such a degree 

* that he was nicknamed Ber Weinende (tlic Tearful), which epithet, 

‘ till towards his thirteenth year, was indeed not quite unmerited. 

‘ Only at jure intervals did the young soul burst-forth Into fire-eyed 
‘ rage, and, with a Stonnfulness ( Ungestum) under which the bold- 
‘ cst quailed, assert that he too had Bights of Man, or at least of 
‘ Mankin.’ In all which, who does not discern a fine flower-tree 
and cinnamon-tree (of genius) nigh choked among pumpkins, reed- 
^'ass, and ignoble shrubs; and forced, if it Avould live, to struggle 
upwards only, and not outwards; into a height quite sickly, and 
disproportionod to its breadth } ^ 

, We find, moi’eover, that his Greek and Latin were ‘ mechani¬ 
cally’ taught; Hebrew scm'co even mechanically; much else which 
they call()d Ilistojy, Cosmography, Philosojjhy, and so forth, no 
better tliaii not at all. So that, except inasmuch as Nature was still 
busy i, and he himself ‘ wxmt about, as was of old his wont, among 
the Craftsmen’s workshops,there learning maiij' things;’ and far- 
ther lighted on some small store of curious reading, in Ifans Wach- 
tcl tlic Coojpcr’s house, where he lodged,—^liis time, it would appear, 
was utterly wasted. Which facts llio Professor has not yet learned 
to look upon with any contentment. Indeed, throughcfiit tlic 
whole of this Bag S{)orpio, where w'e now are, and often in tlie fol¬ 
lowing Bag, he show’s himself unusually animated on the matter 
of Education, and not witliout some touch of what we might pre¬ 
sume to be anger. 

‘ My Teachers,’ says he, * w'ere hide-bound Pedants, without 
‘ knowledge of man’s nature, or of boy’s; or of aught saA’e their 
‘ lexicons and quarterly account-books. Innumerable dc.ad Voca- 
‘ blcs (no dead Language, for they themselves knew no Language) 

‘ they crammed into us, and called it fostering tlic grow'thofmind. 

‘ How can an inanimate, mechanical Gerund-grinder, the like of 
w'hom w'ill, ill a subsequent ccntuiy, be manufactured at Niim- 
* berg out of W’ood and leather, foster the grow'th of anything; 

‘ much*more of Mind, which grow<», not like a vegetable (by having 
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* its roots littered with etymological compost), but like a Spirit, by 
‘ mj’storious contact of Spirit; Thought kindling itself at the fire 
‘ of living Thought ? How shall lie give kindling, in whoso own 

* inward man there is no live coal, hut all is burut-out to a dead 
‘ gmmmatical cinder ? the Hinterschlag Professors knew Syntax 
‘ enough; and of the human soul thus much: that it had a faculty 
‘ called Memory, and could be acted-on through tlie musculai' in- 
‘ tegument by appliance of birch-rods. 

‘ lilas, BO is it evcjywhcre, so will it ever be ; till the Hodman 
‘ is discharged, or reduced to Ifodbear^ng; and an Architect is 
‘ hired, and on all hands fitly encouraged : till communities and 
‘ individuals discover, not without surprise, that fashioning the 
‘ souls of a gencAtion by Knowledge can rank on a level with 
‘ bib wing thftr bodies to pieces by Gunpowder; that with Generals 
‘ and Field-marshals for killing, there should be world-honoured 
‘ Dignitaries, and were it possible, time God-ordained Priests, for 
‘ teaching. Hut as yet, though the Soldier wears openly, and even 
‘ parades, his butchering-tool, nowhere, far as I have travelled, did 
‘ the Schoolmaster make show of his instructing-tool: nay, wera 
‘ he to walk abroad with birch girt on thigh, as if he therefi'om 
‘ expected honoiir, would there not, among the idler class, perhaps 
‘ a certain levity bo excited ?’ 

In the third year of tliis Gymnasic period. Father Andreas 
seems to have died : the young Scholar, otherwise so maltreated, 
saw himself for the first time clad outwardly in sables, and inwardly 
in quite inexpressible melancholy. ‘ The dark bottomless Abyss, 

‘ that lies under our feet, had yawned open ; tJie pale^kin^oms 
‘ of Dcath^with all their innumerable silent nations and genera- 
‘ tions stood before him; the inexorable word, Neveb ! now first / 
‘ showed its meaning. My Motl^er wept, and her sorrow got vent; 

‘ but iij my heart there lay a whole lake of tears, pent-up in silent 
‘ desolation. Nevertheless the unworn Spirit strong; Life is so, 

‘ healthful that it even finds nourishment in Deatli: these stern 
‘ exjjcriences, planted down by Meraoiy in my Imagination, rose 
‘ there to a wliole cypress-forest, sad but beautiful ; waving, with 
‘ not unmelodious sighs, in dark luxuiiance, in tlie hottest sun- 
‘ shine, through long years of youth:—as in manhood also it does, 

‘ and will do; for I have now pitched my tent under a Cypress- 
‘ ti-eo; the Tomb is now my inexpugnable Fortress, ever close by 
‘ the gate of which I look upon tlie hostile armaments, and pains 

* and penalties of tyrannous Life placidly enough, and listen to its 
‘ loudest threatenings with a still smile. O ye loved ones, that 
‘ already sleep in tlie noiseless Bed of Best, whom in life I could 

* only weep-for and never help; and ye, who wide-scattered still 
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‘ toil lonely in the monster-bearing Desert, dyeing the flinty ground 
‘ with your blood,—^yet a little while, and we shall all nieet there, 
‘ and our Mother’s bosom will screen us all; and Oppression’s 
‘ harness, and Sorrow’s firo-whip, and all the Gehenna Bailiff’s that 

* patrol and inhabit eyer-vexed Time, cannot thenceforth harm us 
‘ any more!’ 

Close by which rather beautiful apostrophe, lies a laboured Cha¬ 
racter of the deceased Andreas Futteral; of his natural abilit}', his 
deserts in life (as Prussian Sergeant); with long historical inquiries 
into the genealogy of thg Futteral Familj^ here traced-back as for 
as Heniy the Fowler: the whole of which we pass over, not without 
astonishment. It only concerns us to add, tliat now was the time 
when Mother Gretchen revealed to her foster-son that he was not 
at all of this kindred; or indeed of any kindred, having come into 
historical existence in the way already known to us. ‘ Thus w’as 
‘ I doubly orphaned,’ says ho; ‘ bereft not only of Possession, but 
‘ even of Remembrance. Sorrow and Wonder, here suddenly 
‘ united, could not but produce abundant fruit. Such a disclo- 
c sure, in such a season, struck its roots through my whole nature: 
‘ ever till the years of mature manhood, it mingled with my whole 
‘ thoughts, was as the stem whereon all my day-duams and night- 

* dreams grew. A certain poetic elevation, yet also a coiTCspond- 
‘ ing civic depression, it naturally imparted: I was like no other; 
‘ in which flxed-idea, leading sometimes to highest, and oftener 
‘ to frightfullest results, may tliere not lie the first spring of Ten- 
‘ dencies, wdiich in my lafe have become remarkable enough ? As 

* in biith, so in action, speculation, and social position, niy fellows 

* ai*e perhaps not numerous.’ 

r 

In ,the Bag Sagittarius, as we qt length discover, Tcufelsdrockh 
has become a University man; though how, when, or cf w’hat 
quality, will nowhere disclose itself with the smallest certainty. 
Few things, in the w^ay of confusion and capricious indistinctness, 
can now surprise our readers; not even the total want of dates, 
almost without parallel in a Biographical W’ork. So enigmatic, 
so chaotic we have ahvays found, and must alwaj’s look to find, 
these scattered Leaves. In Sagittarius, how'ever, 'l-eufelsdrockh 
begins to show himself even more than usually Sibylline: frag¬ 
ments of all sorts; scraps of regular Memoir, College-Exercises, 
Pragrams, Professional Testimoniums, Milkscores, torn Billets, 
sometimes to appearance of an amatory cast; all blown together 
as if by merest chance, henceforth bewilder tlie sane Historian. 
To combine any picture of these University, and tlie subsequent. 
yeai'S; much more, to decipher therein any illustrative primordial 
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elements of the Clothes-Pliilosopliy, becomes such a problem as 
the reader may imagine. >/ 

So much we can see; dai’kly, as tlirough Ihe foliage of some 
wfc/cring thicket: a youtli of no chmtnon endo’»fment, who has 
passed ha])pily through Childhood, less liappil}'^ yet still vigorously 
through Boyhood, now at lengtli perfect in ‘ dead vocables,’ and 
set down, as he hopes, by the living Fountain, there to superadd 
Ideas and Capabilities. From such Fountain ho draws, diligently, 
thirstily, yet nowise with his whole heart, for the water nowise 
suits his palate; discouragements, entanglements, aberrations aie 
discovei-able or supposable. Nor perhaps ore even pecuniary dis¬ 
tresses wanting; |or ‘ the good Gretchen, who in spite of advices 
‘ frpm not dj|ii:terested relatives has sent him hither, must after a 

* time witlidraw her willing but too feeble hand.’ Nevertheless in 
an atmosphere of Poverty and manifold Chagiin, the Humour of 
that young Soul, what character is in him, first decisively i’c\’eal8 
itself; and, like strong sunshine in weeping skies, gives out ^ 
vai'ict)’’ of colours, some of which are prismatic. Thus witli the 
aid of Time, and of what Time brings, has the stripling Diogenes 
Teufelsdrocldi ^jaxed into manly stature; and into so questionable 
an aspect, that wc ask with new eagemess How he specially came 
by it, and regret anew that there is no more explicit answer. C'iJ- 
lain of the intelligible and pai'tially significant fragments, which 
are few in number, shall be extracted from that Limbo of a Paper- 
bag, and presented with the usual preparation. 

As if, in the Bag Scorpio, Tcufclsdrbckh had not already ex¬ 
pectorated his antipedagogic spleen; as if, from tlie naHie Sagitta¬ 
rius, he had tliought himself called upon to shoot arrows, we l^ere 
again fall-in with such matter as this: ‘ The Univeraity where I 
‘ was educated still stands vivid'enough in my remerabranje, and 
‘ I know its name well; which name, however, I, fiom tendemess 
‘ to existing interests and persons, shall in nAvise divulge. It is 
‘ ray iiaiuful dutj’ to say that, out of England and Spain, ours was 
‘ tlie worst of all hitherto discovered Universities. This is indeed 
‘ a time when right Education is, as nearly as may be, impossible: 

* however, ii^ degrees of Avrongness there is no limit; nay, I can ' 

‘ conceive a Averse system than that of the tameless itself; as 

‘ poisoned victual may be Averse than absolute hunger. 

‘ It is AMitteu, When the blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
‘ into the ditch: whei-efore, in such circumstances, may it not 

* sometimes be safer, if both leader and led simply—sit still ? Had 

‘ you, anyAvhere in Grim Tartaiy, Avalled-in a square enclosure; - 

* furnished it Avith a small, ill-chosen libraiy; and then turned 
loose into it eleven-hundred Christian sti*iplings, to tumble about 
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• as they listed, from three to seven y^ars: certain persons, under 
‘ the title of Professors, being stationed at the gates, to declare 
‘ aloud that it was^a University, and exact considerable adniission- 
‘ fees,—^you ha4, not indeed cn mechanical stmeture, yet in s^rit 
‘ and result, some imperfect resemblance of our High Seminaiy. 
‘ I say, imperfect; for if our mechanical structure was quite other, 

* so neither was our result altogether the same: unhappily, we 
‘ were not in Grim Tartaiy, but in a corrupt European city, full of 
‘ smoke and sin; moreover, in the middle of a Public, which, with- 
‘ out far costlier apparatus than that of the Square Enclosure, and 
‘ Declaration aloud, you could not be sure of gulling. 

‘ Gullible, however, by fit apparatus, all Publics are; and 
‘ gulled, with the most sui’prising profit. To^^'ds anything like 
‘ a Statistics of Imposture, indeed, little as yet has been done: with 
‘ a strange indifference, our Economists, nigh buried under Tables 
‘ for minor Branches of Industry, have altogether overlooked tlio 

• gl and all-overtopping Hypocrisy Braiich; as if our whole arts of 
‘ Puffery, of Quackeiy, Pilestemffc. Kingcraft, and the innumcmble 

other crafts and mj'sterics of that genus, had not ranked in Pro- 
‘ ductive Industiy at all! Can any one, for example, so much as 
‘ say, What moneys, in Literature and Shoeblaclhng, are realised 
‘ by actual Instruction and actual jet Polish; what by fictitious- 
‘ persuasive Proclamation of such; specifying, in distinct items, 

‘ the distributions, circulations, disbui sements, incomings of said 
‘ moneys, with the smallest approach to accuracy? But to ask, 

‘ How far, in all the several infinitely-complected departments of 

* social business, in government, education, in manual, commer- 
‘ cial, intellectual fabrication of every sort, man’s Want'is supplied 
‘ by true Ware ; how far by the mere Appearance of true ^Varo:— 

‘ in otiher words. To what cxtc,nt, by what methods, with what 
‘ effects, in various times and countries. Deception takes tke place 
‘ and W'ages of Pej^formance: here truly is an Inquiiy big with 
‘ results for the future time, but to w'hich hitheilo only the vaguest 
‘ answ'cr can be given. If for the present, in our Europe, w’e esti- 
‘ mate tlie ratio of Ware to Appearance of Ware sohi';h even as 
‘ at One to a Hundred (whi<;h, considering the Wages of a Pope, 

‘ Russian Autocrat?, oi' English Game-Preserver, is''probably not 
‘ far from the mark),—^^vhat almost prodigious saving may there 
‘ not be anticipated, as the Statistics of Imposture advances, and so 
‘ the manufacturing of Shams (tliat of Realities rising into clearer 
‘ and clearer distinction therefrom) gradually declines, and at 
‘ length becomes all but wholly unnecessaiy! 

* This for the coming golden ages. What I had to remark, for 
' the present brazen one, is, that in several provinces, as in Edu- 
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‘ cjition, Polity, Religion, where so much is wanted and indispens- 

* able, and so little can as yet be furnished, probably Imposture is 
‘ of sanative, anodjme nature, and man’s Gullibility not his worst 

‘ bfcssing. Suppose your sinews of war quite broken; I mean - 
‘ your militajy chest insolvent, forage all but exliausted; and that 

* the whole anny is about to mutiny, disband, and cut your and 
‘ each other’s throat,—then were ittnot well could you, as if by 

‘ niij-acle, pay them in any sort of fairy-money, feed them on > 
‘ coagulated water, or mere imagination of meat; whereby, till the 
‘ real supply came up, they might be ke^t together, and quiet? 

‘ Such perliaps was the aim of Nature, who does nothing without 
' aim, in fnrnishin|f her favourite, Man, with this his so omnipo- 
' teut or rather omnipatient Talent of being Gulled. 

‘ Hoav beautifully it works, with a little mechanism; nsy, 

‘ almost makes mechanism for itself! Tlicse Professors in the 
‘ Nameless lived with case, with safety, by a mere Reputation, 

* constructed in past times, and then too with no gre.it eft’ort, by 

‘ quite another class of persons. Which Reputation, like a strong^ 

‘ brisk-going undershot-wheel, sunk into the general current, bade 
‘ fair, Avith only j| little annual repainting on their i)art, to hold 
‘ long together, and of its own accord assiduously grind for them. 

‘ Happy that it Avas so, for tlie Millers I They tliemselves ncede<J 
‘ not to Avoi’k; their attempts at Avorkiiig, a^ what they called Edu- 
‘ eating, noAv Avhen I look back on it, fill mo AA'itli a certain mute 
‘ admiration, 

* Besides all this, we boasted ourselves a Rational University; ■ 
‘ in the hig]iest degree hostile to Mysticism ; thus Avas flie young 
‘ vacant mind furnished AA’ith much talk about Progress of tjie 
‘ Species, Dark Ages, Prejudice, and the like; so that all AA'erc 
‘ quickly enough bloAvn out into *a state of AA'indy argumentatiA e- 
‘ ness; Avhereby the better sort had soon to end in sick, impotent 
‘ Scepticism; the Avorser sort explode (crepiren^ in hnished Self- 
‘ conceit, and to all spiritual intents become dead.—But tliis too 
‘ is ])oilion of mankind’s lot. If our era is the Era of Unbelief. 

' Avhy murmur under it; is there not a better coming, nay come ? 

' As in longtJraAAm Systole and longdraAAm l^iastolc, must the 
‘ p(;riod of Faitli alternate Avith the period of Denial; must tlic 
' vernal gr*)AAdh, the summer luxuriance of all Opinions, Spiritual 
' Representations and Creations, be folloAved by, and again foUoAV, 

‘ the autujnnal decay, the Avinter dissolution. For man lives in 
‘ Time, has his AA'hole earthly being, cndeaA'our and destiny shaped 
' for him by Time: only in the transitory Time - Symbol is the 
‘ ever-raotionless Eteraitj’^ wc stand on made manifest. And yet, 

' in such Avinter-seasons of Denial, it is for the noblej’-minded 
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* perhaps a comparative miseiy to have been born, and to be 

* awake, and work; and for the duller a felicity, if like hibernating 
' animals, safe-lod§cd in some Salamanca University, or S 3 'bai'is 

* City, or otliefT superstitfoui? or voluptvous Castle of Indolerce, 

* they can slumber-through, in stupid dreams, and only awaken 
‘ when tlie loud-roaring hailstonns have all done tlicir work, and 
‘ to our prayers and martyrdojas the new Spring has been vouch- 

* safed.’ 

I’hat in the environment, here mysteriously enough shadowed 
forth, Teufelsdibckh mifst have felt ill at ease, cannot be doubt¬ 
ful. ‘ The hungry young,’ he says, ‘looked-up to their spiritual 

* Nurses; and, for food, were bidden eat the eai^t-wind. What vain 

* jargon of controversial Metaphysic, Etymology, and mechanical 
‘ Manij^ulation falsely named Science, was current tfiere, I indeed 
‘ learned, better perhaps than the most. Among eleven-hundred 
‘ Christian j'^oulhs, there will not be w'unting some eleven eager to 
‘ learn. B}' collision with such, a ceriain waimth, a certain polish 

* was communicated; by instinct and happy accident, I took loss 
*’ ft) I'iotiiig {renommiren), than to tliinking and reading, which 

* latter also 1 was free to do. Nay from tlie chaos of that Library, 

* I succeeded in fishing-up more books perhapS than had been 
known to the very keepers thereof. The foundation of a Litcraiy 

‘ Life was hereby laid: I learned, on my own strength, to read 

* lluontly in almost all Cultivated languages, on almost all subjects 
‘ and sciences; farther, as man is ever the prime object to man, 

‘ already it Avas my favourite employment to read character in spe- 
‘ dilation^ and from the Writing to construe the Wiiter. A certain 
‘ groundi)lan of Human Nature and Life began to fashion itself 
‘ in me; Avondrous enough, noAv Avhen I look back on it; for my 

* Avhoie UniA’crse, physical and‘spiritual, was as yet a Machine! 

‘ However, such a conscious, recognised groundplan, the Vruest I 
‘ had, was beginnisig to be Uiere, and by additional experiments 
‘ might be coiTected and indefinitely extended.’ 

Thus from poverty does the strong educe nobler wealth; thus 
in the destitution of the Avild desert does our young Ishmael 
acquire for himself the highest of all possessions, that of Self- 
help. Nevertheless a desert this AA^as, waste, and lioAvling Avith 
savage monsters. Teufelsdrockh gives us long details of his ‘ fever- 
paroxysins of Doubt;’ his Inquiries concerning Miracles, and 
the Evidences of religious Faith ; and hoAV ‘ in the silent night- 
‘ AA'atches, still darker in his heart than over sky and earth, he has 

* cast himself before the All-seeing, and Avith audible prayers, cried 
vehemenlly for Light, for deliverance from Death and tlie Grave. 

* Not till after long years, and unspeakable agonies, did the believ- 
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* ing heart surrender; sink into spell-bound sleep, under the night* 
‘ mare, Unbelief; and, in tliis hag-ridden dream, mistake God’s fair 

* living world for a pallid, vacant Hades and exiiinct Pandemonium. 
‘ Put through such Purgjitoiy pain,’«continues he, i it is appointed 
‘ us to pass ; first must the dead Letter of Heligion own itself dead, 

* and drop piecemeal into dust, if the living Spirit of Religion, freed 

* from this its charnel-house, is to arise on us, newborn of Heaven, 

* and with new healing under its wings.’ 

To which Purgatory pains, seemingly severe enough, if we add 
a liberal measure of Eailhly distresses, \^nt of practical guidance, 
want of sympathy, want of money, want of hope; and all this in 
the feiwid season of youth, so exaggerated in imagining, so bound¬ 
less in desires, yef here so poor in means,—do we not see a strong 
incipient spirit oppressed and overloaded from witliout and from 
within; the fire of genius struggling-up among fuel-wood of the 
greenest, and as yet with more of bitter vapour than of clear 
flame ? 


From various fragments of Letters and otlier documentary 
scraps, it is to be infeiTed that Teufelsdi-ockh, isolated, shy, ro 
tiring as he was, had not altogether escaped notice: certain esta¬ 
blished men ai^ aware of his existence; and, if stretching-out no 
helpful hand, have at least their eyes on him. He appears, thou{^ 
in (Irefary-enough humour, to be addressing himself to the Profes¬ 
sion ofl^aw;—whereof, indeed, the worM has since seen him a 
public graduate. But omitting these broken, unsatisfactory thrums 
of Economical relation, let us present rather the following^mall 
thread of Moral relation; and tlierewith, the reader ipr himself 
weaving it in at the right place, conclude our dim aiTas-picture of 
tliese University 3 ’cars. • 

‘ Here also it ivas that I foimed acquaintance with Hen* Tow- 

* good^ or, as it is perhaps better written, Herr Toughgut; a 
‘ young pci'son of quality (von Adel), from the interior parts of 
' England. He stood connected, by blood and hospitality, with 
‘ the Counts von Zahdarm, in this quarter of Gci*man 3 '; to which 
‘ noble Family I likewise was, by his means, with all friendliness, 

* brought near. Towgood had a fair talent, unspeakably ill-culti- 
‘ vated; with considerable humour of character: and, bating his 


‘ total ignorance, foi* he knew nothing except Boxing and a little 
‘ Grammar, showed less of that aristocratic impassivity, and silent 
‘ fuiT, than for most pm’t belongs to Travellers of his nation. 
‘ To him I owo my first practical knowledge of tlie English and 
‘ their ways; perhaps also something of the partiality with which 
‘ I have ever since regarded that singular people. Towgood was 
‘ not without an eye, could he Jiave come at any light. Invited 
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' doubtless by the presence of the Zabdam Family, he hod tra> 

* yelled hither, in the almost frantic hope of perfecting his studies; 
‘ he, whose studies*had as yet been those of infancy, hitherto a 
‘ University whfere so much a€ the notionpof perfection, not to say 
‘ the effort after it, no longer existed! Often we would condolo 
‘ over the hard destiny of the Young in this era: how, after all our 

* toil, we were to be tunied-out into tlie world, with beards on our 
‘ chins indeed, but with few other attributes of manhood; no 
‘ existing thing that we were trained to Act on, nothing that we 
‘ could so much as Belit^ve. “ How has our head on the outside 
‘ a polished Hat,” would Towgood exclaim, “ and in the inside 
‘ Vacancy, or a froth of Vocables and Attorney-Logic! At a smfill 
' cost men are educated to make leather into shoes ; but at a great 

* cost, what am I educated to make ? By Heaven, Brother! what 
‘ I have already eaten and worn, as I came thus far, would endow 
‘ a considerable Hospital of Incurables.”—“ Man, indeed," I Avould 
‘ answer, “ has a Digestive Faculty, which must be ke]>t Avorking, 

‘ were it even partly by stealth. But as for our Miseducation, 
‘•make not bad Avorse; waste not the time yet ours, in trampling 
‘ on thistles because they have yielded us no figs. Frisch siu,J3ru- 
‘ der! Hero arc Books, and Ave have brains to read them; here is 
‘ g. Avhole Earth and a whole Heaven, and Ave haA’c eyes to look on 

* them: Frisch zul" 

* Often also our talk was g.ay; not without brilliancy, and even 
*£re. We looked-out on Life, with its stinnge scafFoIdiiig, AA’here 
‘ all qi, once harlequins dance, and men ave beheaded and quai'- 

* tered: mitley, not unterrific Avas the aspect; hut wo looked on it 
‘ like brave youtlis. For myself, these AA^ero perhaps niy most ge- 

* nial hours. ToAvards this young warmhearted, stronghcaded and 
‘ Avi'onghcaded Herr ToAVgood, I was CA'en near experiencing the 
' now obsolete sentiment of Friendship. Yes, foolish Heathen that 
‘ I was, I felt that,uunder certain conditions, I could haA"e loved 
‘ this man, and talcen him to my bosom, and been his brother once 

* and always. By dl^groes, hoAvever, I understood the ucav time, 

‘ and its wonts. If man's Soul is indeed, as in the Finnish Lan- 
‘ guage, and Utilitaiian Philosophy, a kind of Stomach, Avhat else 

* is the true moaning of Spiritual Union but an Eating together ? 

‘ Thus Ave, instead of Friends, are Dinner-guests; and here as 
‘ elsewhere have cast aAvay chimeras.’ 

So ends, abruptly as is usual, and enigmatically, this little in¬ 
cipient romance. What henceforth becomes of the bravo Herr 
ToAvgood, or Toughgut? He has dived-under, in the Autobio¬ 
graphical Chaos, and swims we see not Avhere. Does any reader 

* in the interior parts of England ’.JinoAv of such a man ? 
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^CHAPTER IV. 

• • 

feETTINO UNDER WAY. 

* Thus noverUieless,’ writes our Autobiographer, apparently as 
quitting College, ‘ was there realised Somewhat; namely, I, Dio- 
‘ genes Teufclsdrocldi: a visible Temporary Figure {Zeithild}, oc- 
‘ cupying some cubic feet of Space, and containing witliin it Forces 

* both physical and spiiitual; hopes, pasjfions, thoughts; the whole 
‘ wondrous furniture, in more or less perfection, belonging to that 
‘ mysteiy, a Man. Capabilities there wore in me to give battle, in 
' some small de^-ee, against the great Empire of Darkness: docs 
‘ not the ve^ Ditcher and Delver, jvith his spade, extinguish many 
‘ a thistle and puddle; and so leave a little Order, where he found 
‘ the opposite? Nay your very Daymoth has capabilities in tliis 
‘ kind; and ever organises something (into its own Body, if no 
‘ otherwise), which w’as before Inorganic; and of mute dead air 
‘ makes living music, though only of the faintest, by humming. • 

‘,How much more, one whose capabilities are spiritual; who 
‘ has learned, 'or begun Icaniing, the grand thauraaturgic art of 
‘ Thoupflit! Thaumaturgio I name it; for hitherto all Miracles 
‘ have been wrought therely, and henceforth innumerable will T>e 
' WTouglit; whereof we, even in these days, witness some. Of the 
‘ Poet’s and Prophet's inspired Message, and how it makes and 
‘ unmakes whole w'oiids, 1 shall forbear mention: but cannpt the 
‘ dullest hear Steam-engines clanking around him ? ^las ^e not 

* seen tin* Scottish Brassmith’s Idea (and this but a mechanical 
‘ one) travelling on firc-w'ings round the Cape, and across'*two 
‘ Oceans; and stronger than any other Enchanter’s Familial*, on 

* all litinds univeariodly fetching and carrying: at home, not only 
‘ weaving Clotli; but rapidly enough overtu’siing the whole old 
‘ system of Society; and, for Feudalism and Preservation of the 
‘ Game, prcpai’ing us, by indirect but sure methods. Industrialism 
‘ and the Government of the Wisest ? 'J’ruly a Thinking Man is 

‘ tlie W’orst enemy the Prince of Darkness can have; eveiy time 
‘ such a oncf announces himself, I doubt not, (fhere nms a shudder 
‘ through the Nether I^mpiro; and new Emissaries are trained, 

* with new tactics, to, if possible, entrap liim, and hoodwink and 
‘ handouif him. 

‘ With such high vocation had I too, as denizen of the Uni- 
‘ verre, been called. Unhapiiy it is, however, that though bom to 
‘ the amplest Sovereignty, in this way, with no less than sovereign 
‘ right of Peace and War agaiiist the Time-Prince {Zeitfurst), or 
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* Devil, and all his Dominions, your xjoronation-ceremony costs 

‘ such ti-ouble, your sceptre is so difficult to get at, or even to got 
‘ eye on!’ * 

By which last wiredrawrt shnilitude, does Teufelsdrocldi mean 
no more than tliat young men find obstacles in what we call ‘ get¬ 
ting under w'ay ?’ ‘ Not w’hat I Have,’ continues he, ‘ but what I 
‘ Do is my Kingdom. To each is given a certain inward Talent, a 
‘ certJiin outAvard Enviimnnent of Fortune; to each, by wisest coin- 
‘ bination of these two, a certain maximum of Capability. But the 
‘ hardest problem were eAicr this first: To find by study of your- 
‘ self, and of the ground you stand on, Avhat your combined inward 
‘ and outward Capability specially is. For, alas, |nir young soul is 
‘ all budding with Capabilities, and Ave see not yet A^iich is the 
‘ main and true one. Ahvays too tlie new' man is in a ncAV time, 

* under iieAV conditions; his course can be the fac-mniU of no pi-ior 

* one, but is by its nature original. And then Iioav seldom Avill the 
‘ outAvard Cai)ability fit the inAA'ord: though talented Avonderfully 
‘ enough, we are poor, unfriended, dyspeptical, bashful; nay Avhat 
‘ \s Avorse than all, avc are foolish. 'Thus, in a Avhole imbroglio of 
‘ Capabilities, Ave go stui)idl 3 ’' groping about, to grope which is ours, 

‘ and often clutch the Avroug one: in this mad worlc, must several 
‘ xears of our small tenn bo spent, till the purblind Youth, by prac- 
‘ tice, acquire notions of distance, and become a seeing Man. Nay, 

* many so spend their Avhole term, and in evcr-ncAv cxiiectation, 

‘ evor-ncAv disappointment, shift from enterprise to enterprise, and 

* frontside to side: till at length, as exasperated striplings of three- 

‘ score-and*ten, they shift into their last enterprise, that of getting 
‘ buried. * 

‘ Such, since the most of us are too ophthalmic, Avould be the 
‘ genci’lil fate; Avere it not that owe thing saves us: our Hunger. 

‘ For on this ground, as the prompt nature of Hunger is Avell l^ioAvn, 

* must a prompt chbicc be made: hence have avc, Avith Avise fore- 
‘ sight. Indentures and Apprenticeships for our irrational young; 

' AA'hercby, in due season, the vague universality of a Man shall find 
‘ himself ready-moulded into a specific Craftsman; and so thcnce- 
‘ forth Avork, with much or Avith little waste of Capability as it may 

* be; 3'et not Avith tile Avorst Avaste, that of time. Na^' even in mat- 

* ters S])ii'itual, since the spiritual ai'tist too is bom blind, and docs 

* not, like ceilain other creatures, receive sight in nine da^'S, but 

* far later, sometimes never,—^is it not w'ell that there should be 
‘ Avhat Ave call Professions, or Bread-studies {Brodzweclte)^ pre-ap- 

* pointed us ? Here, circling like the gin-horse, for Avhom pai'tial 
‘ or total blindness is no evil, the Bread-artist can travel content- 

* edly round and round, still fancying that it is foiward and for> 
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‘ ward; and realise much: for himself victual; for the world an ad-' 
‘ ditional hoi-se’s power in the grand corn-mill or hemp-mill of £co- 
‘ nomic Society. For me too had such a leading-string been pro- 
‘ vided; only that it proved a neck halter, and had nigh throttled 
‘ me, till I broke it off. Then, in the words of Ancient Pistol, did 
‘ the world generally become mine oyster, which I, by strength or 

* cunning, w'as to open, as I would and could. Almost had I de- 

* ceased {fcLst war ich amgekommen), so, obstinately did it continue 
‘ shut.’ 

We see here, significantly foreshadowed, the spirit of much that 
was to befall our Autobiographer; the historical embodiment of 
which, as it painfully takes shape in his Life, lies scattered, in dim 
disastrous details, through this Dag Pisces, and those tliat follow. 
A young man of high talent, and high though still temper, like a 
young mettled colt, ‘ breaks-off his neck-halter,' and bounds forth, 
from his peculiar manger, into the wide world; which, alas, he finds 
all rigorously fonccd-in. Richest clover-fields tempt his eye; but 
to him they are forbidden pasture: eitlier pining in progressive 
starvation, he must stand; or, in mad exasperation, must rushoto 
and fro, leaping against sheer stone-walls, which he cannot leap 
over, which only lacerate and lame him; till at last, after thousand 
attempts and endm’ances, he, as if by miracle, clears his way; not 
indeed into luxuriant and luxurious clover, yet into a certain bosky 
wilderness where existence is still possible, and Freedom though 
waited on by Scai’city is not without sweetness. In a word, Teu- 
felsdrockh having thrown-up his legal Profession, finds himself 
without landmark of outward guidance; whereby his previous wont 
of decided Belief, or inward guidance, is frightfully aggravated. 
Necessity urges him on; Time w’ill not stop, neither can he, B. Son 
of Time; wild passions without solacement, wild faculties without 
employment, ever vex and agitate him. He too must enact that 
stern Monodimna, No Object and no Rest; mu at front its successive 
destinies, work-through to its catastrophe, and deduce therefrom ' 
what moral ho can. 

Yet let us be just to him, lot us admit that his ‘ neck-halter’ sat * 
nowise easy on him; that he was in some degree forced to break 
it off. d If we look at tlie young man’s civic position, in this Name¬ 
less capital, as he emerges from its Nameless University, we can 
discern well that it was far from enviable. His first Law-Exami¬ 
nation he has come-through triumphantly; and can even boast 
that the Examen Rigorosum need not have frightened him: but 
though he is hereby ‘ an Auscultator of respectability,’ wliat avails 
it? There is next to no employment to be had. Neither, for a 
youth without connexions, is tljo process of Expectation very hop«' 
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fill in itself; nor for one of his disposition much cheered from 
^vithout. * My fellow Auscultators,’ he says, ‘ were Auscultators: 
‘ they dressed, and digested, and talked articulate words; other 
‘ vitality showed*they almoSt done. Small speculation in those 
‘ eyes, that they did glare withal! Sense neither for the high nor 
‘ for the deep, nor for aught human or divine, save only for the 
‘ faintest scent of coming Preferment.’ In which words, indicating 
a total estrangement on the part of Teufolsdrockh, may there not 
also lurk traces of a bitterness as from wounded vanity ? Doubt¬ 
less these prosaic Auscultators may have sniffed at him, with his 
strange ways; and tried to hate, and what was much more impos¬ 
sible, to despise him. Friendly communion, in^any case, there 
could not be: already has the j^oung Teufelsdi'dckh Icfkthe other 
young geese; and swims apart, though as yet uncertain whether 
he himself is cygnet or gosling. 

Perhaps too what little employment ho had was performed ill, 
at best unpleasantly. * Great practical method and expertness’ he 
may brag of; but is there not also great practical pride, though 
defcp-hidden, only the deeper-seated? So shy a man can never 
have been popular. We figure to ourselves, how in those days he 
may have played strange freaks witli his independence, and so 
fordi: do not his own words betoken as much? ‘ Like a very 
‘ 3 'oung person, I imagined it was with Work alone, and not also 
‘ w'ith Folly and Sin, in nayscif and others, that I had been ap- 
' pointed to straggle.’ Be this as it may, his progress from the 
passive Auscultatorship, towards any active Assessorship, is evi¬ 
dently of til' slowest. By degrees, those same established men, 
once partially inclined to patronise him, seem to witlidraw their 
countenance, and give him up as ‘ a man of geniusagainst which 
procedure he, in these Papers, loudly protests. ‘ As if,’ says he, 

‘ the higher did not presuppose the lower; as if he who can fiy into 
‘ heaven, could not dlso walk post if he resolved on it! But tlie 
. ‘ world is an old woman, and mistakes any gilt farthing for a gold 
' * coin; whereby being often cheated, she will thenceforth trust no- 
‘ thing but the common copper.’ 

How our winged sky-messenger, unaccepted as a teiTestrial 
runner, contnved, in the mean while, to keep himself from flying 
skyward without retura, is not too clear from these Documents. 
Good old Gretchen seems to have vanished from the scene, per¬ 
haps from tlie Eoi-th; other Horn of Plenty, or even of Parsimony, 
nowhere flows for him; so that ‘ the prompt nature of Hunger 
being well known,’ w’e are not without our anxiety. From private 
Tuition, in never so many languages and sciences, the aid deriv¬ 
able is small; neither, to use his ..own words, ' does the young 
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* Adventurer hitherto suspect in himself any literoiy gift; but at 
best earns bread-and-watcr wages, by his wide faculty of Trans- 

* lation. Nevertheless,’ continues he, ‘ that* I subsisted is clear, 

‘ for you find mo evei^ now olivet’ Which factf however, except 
upon the principle of our true-hearted, kind old Proverb, tliat 
‘ there is always life for a living one,’ we must profess ourselves 
unable to explain. 

Certain Landlords’ Bills, and other economic Documents, bear¬ 
ing the mark of Settlement, indicate that he was not without 
money; but, like an independent Hearth-holder, if not House¬ 
holder, paid his way. Here also occur, among many others, two 
little mutilated Notes, which perhaps throw light on his condition. 
'I’lic first has no^^ no date, or ivriter’s name, but a huge Blot; and 
runs to thi? effect: * The {Irikbht), tied-down by previous promise, 

‘ cannot, except by best wishes, forward the Herr 'reiifelsdihckh’s 
‘ views on the Assessorship in question; and sees himself under 
‘ the cruel necessity of forbeiu-ing, for the present, what were 
‘ othenvise his duty and joy, to assist in opening the career for a 
‘ man of genius, on whom far higher triumphs are yet waiting.’ 
The other is on gilt i)apcr; and interests us like a sort of episto¬ 
lary mummy tioiv dead, yet which once lived and beneficently 
worked. We give it in the original: * Herr Teufelsdrockh wjfd 
‘ von dor Frau Grafinn, auf Donnerstag, zum .disTHETiscHEN Thee 
‘ acluimtens eingcladen' 

’Ihus, in answer to a cry for solid pudding, whereof there is 
the most urgent need, comes, epigrammatically enough, tli^ invi¬ 
tation to a wash of quite fluid jEsthetie Tea! How Teiifclsdrockh, 
now at actual handgrips with Destiny herself, may have comported * 
himself among tliese Musical and Literary Dilettanti of T)oth 
sexes, like a hungry lion invited to a feast of chickenweed,*we can 
oifly aonjccture. Perhaps in expressive silence, and abstinence ; 
otherwise if the lion, in such case, is to feast at all, it cannot be 
on the chickenweed, but only on the chickens. For the rest, as 
this Frau Gi'afinii dates from the Zdhdarm House, she can bo no 
other than the Countess and mistress of Uie same; whose intel¬ 
lectual tende?icics, and good-will to Teufelsdrockh, whether on 
the footing*of HeiT Towgood, or on his owrf footing, are hereby 
manifest. That some sort of relation, indeed, continued, for a time, 
to connect our Autobiographer, though perhaps feebly enough, 
with this noble House, we have elsewhere express evidence. 
Doubtless, if he expected patronage, it was in vain; enough for 
him if he here obtained occasional glimjiscs of the great world, 
from which we at one time fancied him to have been always ex¬ 
cluded. ‘ The Zahdarms,’ says^he, * lived in tlie soft, sumptuous 
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‘ gaiTiiture of Aristocracy; whereto Literature and Art, aiti’acted 
‘ and attached from without, were to seiTC as tlie handsomest 
‘ fringing. It was t6 the G-acidigen Frau (lier Ladyship) that this 
‘ latter improvement was due: assiduously she gathered, dex- 
‘ trously she htted-on, what fringing was to be had ; lace or cobweb, 
‘ as the place yielded.’ Was Teufelsdrockh also a fringe, of lace 
or cobweb; or promising to be such ? ‘ With his ExcelUnz (tlie 
‘ Count),’ continues he, * I have more than once had tlie honour 
‘ to converse; cliiefly on general affairs, and the aspect of the 
‘ world, which he, though now past middle life, viewed in no un- 
‘ favourable light; finding indeed, except the Outrooting of Jour- 
‘ nalism {die amzurottende Jour7ialistih),\^^^^^ to df'sid’erate therein. 

‘ On some points, as his Excellenz was not uncholeric I found it 
' more pleasant to keep silence. Besides, his occupation being 
‘ that of Owning Land, there might be faculties enough, which, as 
‘ superfluous for such use, were little developed in him.’ 

That to Teufelsdrockh the aspect of the world was nowise so 
faultless, and many things besides ‘the Outrooting of Journalism’ 
might have seemed improvements, we can readily conjecture. 
With nothing but a barren Auscultatorship from without, and so 
many mutinous thoughts and wishes from within, his position 
Avas no easy one. ‘ The Universe,’ ho says, ‘ was as a mighty 
‘ Sphinx-riddle, which I knew so little of, yet must rede, or be de- 

* voured. In red streaks of unspeakable grandeur, yet also in the 
‘ blackness of dai'kness, Vas Life, to my too-unfumished Thought, 

‘ unfolding itself. A strange contradiction lay in me; and I as yet 

* knew not*ihe solution of it; knew not that spiritual music can 
‘ spring only from discords set in harmony; that but for Evil there 
‘ were no Good, as victory is only possible by battle.’ 

* I have heard affirmed (surely In jest),’ obseiwes he elseivhere, 

‘ by not unphilantlirapic persons, that it Avere a real increase of 
‘ human happiness, bould all young men from the age of nineteen 
‘ be covered under barrels, or rendered othcinvise invisible; and 

* there left to folloAV their laAvful studies and callings, till they 
‘emerged, sadder and Aviscr, at the age^of tAventy-five. With 
‘ Avhich suggestion, at least as considered in the light of a practical 
‘ scheme, I need scarcely say that I noAvise coincide. Nevcrthc- 
' less it is plausibly urged that, as young ladies {Mddchen) are, to 
‘ mankind, precisely tlie most delightful in those years; so young 
‘ gentlemen (Bubchen) do then attain their maximum of detesta- 
‘ bility. Such gawks (Oechen) ai’e they, and foolish peacocks, and 
‘ yet with such a vulturous hunger for self-indulgence; so obsti- 

* note, obstreperous, vain-glorious ; in all senses, so froAvard and 
‘ so fonvaa'd. No moi’tal’s endeai our or attainment Avill, in the 
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‘ smallest, content the as yet unendeavouring, unattaining young 
‘ gentleman; but he could make it all infinitely bettor, were it 
‘ worthy of him. Life eveiywhere is the most manageable mat- 

* ter, simple ns a question in tliO'RuSe-of-Three: multiply your 
‘ second and third term together, divide the product by the first, 
‘ and your quotient will be the answer,—^which you are but an ass 
‘ if you cannot come at. The booby has not yet found-out, by any 
‘ tiial, that, do what one wdll, tliere is ever a cui’sed fraction, often- 

* cst a decimal repeater, and no net integer quotient so much as 

‘ to be thought of. , 

In which passage docs there not lie an implied coQfession that 
Teufelsdrockh himself, besides his outward obstnictious, had an 
inward, still greifter, to contend with; namely, a certain tempo- 
youtliM, yet still afflictive derangement of head ? Alas, on 
the former side alone, his case was hard enough. ‘ It continues 
‘ ever true,’ says he, ‘ that Saturn, or Chronos, or what we call 
‘ Time, devours all his Children: only by incessant liunning, bj’ 

‘ incessant Working, may you (for some threescore-and-ten years) 

‘ escape him; and you too he devours at last. Can any Sovereign, 

‘ or Holy Alliance^ of Sovereigns, bid Time stand still; even in 

* thought, shalfc themselves free of Time ? Our whole terrestrial 
‘ being is based on Time, and built of Time; it is wholly a Move- 
‘ mciit, a Time-impulse; Time is the author of it, the material of 
‘ it. Hence also our Whole Duty, which is to move, to work,—in 
‘ the right direction. Are not our Bodies and our Souls in con- 
‘ tinual movement, whether we will or not; in a continual "^astc, 

‘ requiring a continual Repair? Utmost satisfaction o^our whole 
‘ outward‘and inward Wonts were but satisfaction for a space of 
‘ Time; thus, whatso we have done, is done, and for us annlhib 
‘ ated, and over must wo go apd do anew. 0 Time-Spiait, how 
' hast^hou environed and imprisoned us, and sunk us so deep in 
‘ tliy troublous dim Time-Element, that, onlj^in lucid moments, 

‘ can so much as glimpses of our upper Azure Home be revealed 
‘ to us! Me, liow’evcr, as a Son of Time, unhapjjier tlian some 
‘ others, was Time threatening to eat quite prematurely; for, strive 

‘ as I might, there wa4^o good Running, so obstructed was the 
‘ path, so gyved were the feet.' That is to say? wo presume, speak¬ 
ing in the dialect of tliis lower world, that Tcufelsdrockh’s whole 
duty and necessity was, like otlier men’s, ‘ to work,—in the right 
direction,’ and ’that no work was to be had; w'hereby he became 
wretched enough. As was natural: with haggard Scarcity threat¬ 
ening him in the distance; and so vehement a soul languishing 
in restless inaction, and forced thereby, like Sir Hudibi-as's sword 
by rust, 
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. Trt eat-into itself, for lack 
Of somothin<? else to hevr and hack! 

But on the wholb, that same * excellent Passivity,’ ns it has all 
along done, is here again vfgoi*Dii8ly floiiripliing; in which circum¬ 
stance may we not trace the beginnings of much that now choi’ac- 
terises our Professor; and perhaps, in faint nidiments, the origin 
of the Clothes-Philosophy itself? Already the attitude he has 
assigned towards tlie World is too defensive; not, as would have 
been desirable, a bold attitude of attack. ‘ So far hitherto,’ he says, 
‘ as I had mingled with mankind, I was notable, if for anything, 
‘ for a certain stillness of manner, which, as my friends often re- 
‘ biikingly declared, did but ill express the keen ardour of my 
‘ feelings. I, in truth, regarded men with an excess both of love 
‘ and of fear. The mystery of a Person, indeed, is ever divine, to 
‘ him that has a sense for the Godlike. Often, notwithstanding, 
‘ was I blamed, and by half-strangers hated, for my so-called Hard- 
‘ ness (llfirte),my IndilTerentism towards men; and the seemingly 
‘ ironic tone I had adopted, ns my favourite dialect in conversa- 
“tion. Alas, the panoply of Sarcasm was but as a buckram case, 

‘ wherein I had striven to envelop myself; that so my own poor 
‘ Person might live safe there, and in all friendliness, being no 
‘ Jongcr cxasperjited by wounds. Sai'casra I noAV see to be, in 
‘ general, the language of the Devil; for which reason I have, long 

* since, as good as renounced it. But how many individuals did 
‘ I, in those days, provoke into some degree of hostility thereby I 
‘ Anjronic man, with his sly stillness, and ambuscading ways, 

‘ more es]i ecially an ironic young man, from whom it is least ex- 

* pected, may be viewed as a pest to society. Have w'e not seen 

* persons of weight and name coming forward, with gentlest indif- 

* fei’envje, to tread such a one out of sight, ns an insignificancy and 
‘ worm, start coiling-high (balkenJioch), and thence fall shtittered 
‘ and supine, to betboime home on shutters, not without indigna- 
‘ tion. when he proved electric and a torpedo I’ 

Alas, how can a man with this devilishness of temper make 
way for himself in Life; where the first pmblem, as Teufelsdrockh 
too admits, is ‘ to unite yourself with sAe one, and vith some¬ 
what (sich anzusclilihsen) ?’ Division, not union, is written on most 
pari of his procedure. Let us add too that, in no gi*eat length of 
time, the only important connexion he had ever succeeded in 
forming, his connexion with the Zalidaim Family, seems to have 
been paralysed, for all practical uses, by the death of the ‘ not un 
choleric’ old Count. This fact stands recorded, quite incidentally, 
in a certain Discourse on Epitaphs, huddled into the present Bag, 
among so much else; of which,Essay the leaiming and curious 
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pcnetmtion arc more to be approved of than the spirit. His ^rand 
piiiiuiple is, that la pid^a iy iiisciiptions, of what soil; soever, should 
be Historical rathertEan Lyrical. * By requesl of tliat worthy No- 
' blemon's survivors,' saf's he, * 1 ubd^itook to compose his Epi- 
* taph; and not unmindful of my own rules, produced the follow- 
‘ ing; which, however, for an alleged defect of Latinity, a defect 
‘ never yet fully visible to myself, still remains unengraven— 
wherein, w'e may predict, there is more than the Latinity tha^will 
surprise an English reader: 


me JACET 

PHlLIPPjrS ZAEHDARM, COGNOMINE MAGNUS, 
ZAEnDARMi Comes, 

EX IMPERII CONCILIO, 

VSLLERIS AUBEI, PEBISCELIUIS, NECNON VULTURIS KIQRI 

EQUES. 

QUI DUM SUB LUNA AOEUAT, 

QUINQUIES MILLE PERDRICES 

PLUMBO CONFECIT: 

VARTI CIBI 

CENTUMPONDTA MILLIES CENTENA MILLIA, 

PER SE, PEKQUE Servos quadrupkdf.s bipeoesve, 

IIAUD SINE TOMULTU DEVOLVENS, 

IN STERCUS 

PALAM CONVERTIT. 

NUNO A LABOHE RRQUIESCENTEM 
OPERA SEQUUNTUR. 

81 MONUMENTUM QUiERIS, 

FIMEtUlif ADSPICE. 

in obbe dejecit [sul data] ; fostbei^um [iu& dato]. 


UHAPTEE V. 

JIOaMANCE. 

For long years,' writes Teufelsdrockh, ‘ had the poor Hebi-ow, in 
tliia Egypt of an Au.scultatoi’ship, painfully toiled, baking bricks 
without stubble, before ever tlic question once struck him with 
entire force: For what ?—Beym Himmel! For Food and Waimth! 
And are Food and Wai*mth nowhere else, in the whole wide Uni¬ 
verse, discoverable ?—Come of it what might, I resolved to txy* 

a 
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Thus then are we to sec him in a new independent capacit}', 
though perhaps far from an improved one. Teufelsdrdekh is now 
a man without Profession. Quitting the common Fleet of herring- 
busses and whsilei’s, where* indeed his le(?wurd, laggard condition 
was painful enough, he desperately steers-off, on a course of his 
own, by sextant and compass of his own. Unhappy Teufels- 
drockh! Though neither Fleet, nor Traffic, nor Commodores 
plediled thee, still Avas it not a Fleets sailing in prescribed track, 
for fixed objects ; above all, in combination, wherein, by mutual 
guidance, by all manner of loans and borrowings, each could mani¬ 
foldly aid the other? How Avilt thou sail in unknoAvn seas; and 
for thyself find that shorter NortliAvest Passage to thy fair Spice- 
country of a Nowhere?—A solitary roA^er, on such a voyage, Avitli 
such nautical tactics, will meet AA'ith adA'cntures. Na}’, as avo foith- 
Avith discover, a certain Calypso-Island detains him at the very 
outset; and as it Avcrc falsifies and oversets his aa'IioIo rcclconing. 

‘ If in youth,’ Avrites ho once, ‘ the Universe is majestically uii- 
‘ veiling, and cveryAvhere Heaven revealing itself on Earth, no- 
‘ AA’licro to the Young Man does this Heaven on Earth so imme- 
‘ diatcly reveal itself as in the Young Maiden. Strangedy enough, 
‘ in this strange life of ours, it has been so appointed. On the 
‘ Avholo, as I have often said, a Person (Persunlivhkcit) is ever holy 
‘to us; a certain orthodox Anthropomorphism c{)nncets Me 
‘ with all Thees in bonds of Love: but it is in this approximation 
‘ of the Like and Unlike, that such heavenly attraction, as betwoon 

* Neirative and Posith-e, first burns-out into a flame. Is the piti- 
‘ fullest mortal Person, think you. indifierent to ns? Is it not ra- 

* ther our heai’ttelt AA'ish to be made one Avita him; to unite him 
‘ to us, by gratitude, by admiration, even by fear; or failing all 

* these, unite ourselves to him ?* But how much more, in this 
‘ case of the Like-Unlike! Here is conceded us the higbornnystic 
' possibility of sucla a union, the highest in our Earth; thus, in 
‘ the conducting medium of Fantasy, flames-fortli that yo ^f-develop- 
‘ ment of the universal Spiritual Electricity, Avliich, as unfolded 
‘ betAA'ecu man and Avoinan, we first emphatically denominate 

* Love. 

‘ In every Avell-cSSnditioned stripling, as I coiyccthro, there al- 
' ready blooms a cerhiin prospective Paradise, cheered by some 
‘ fairest Eve; nor, in tlie stately vistas, and floAveroge and foliage 
‘ of tliat Garden, is a Tree of Knowledge, beautiful and aAvful in 

* the midst thereof, AAranting. Perhaps too the Avhole is but the 
‘ lovelier, if Cherubim and a Flaming Sword divide it from all foot- 

* steps of men; and grant him, the imaginative stripling, only the 
‘ irieAv, not the eiiti-auce. Happy season of virtuous youth, Avhen 
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* shame is still an impassable celestial barrier; and the sacred 
' air-cities of Hope have not shrunk into the mean clay-hamlets of 
‘ Reality; and man, by his nature, is yet infinite and free! 

* As for our young Ff>rlorn/ continues Teufelscfrdekh, evidently 
meaning himself, ‘ in his secluded way of life, and with his glow- 
‘ ing Fantasy, the more fieiy that it burnt under cover, as in a 
‘ reverberating furnace, his feeling towards the Queens of this 

* Earth was, and indeed is, altogether unspeakable. A visible 
‘ Divinity dwelt in them; to our young Friend all women ivero 
‘ holy, were heavenly. As yet ho but Saw them flitting past, in 
‘ their many-coloured angel plumnge; or hovering mute and iiiae- 
‘ eessiblo on the <^tskirts oi jiEsthetic Tea: all of aii* they were, all 
‘ S 4 )ul and ^^oiiii; so lovely, like mysterious priestesses, in whoso 
‘ baud was the invisible Jacob’s-ladder, whereby man might mount 
‘ into very Heaven. That he, our jioor Friend, should ever win for 
' himself one of those Gi aeefuls {llohfen) — Ach Gull! how could 
‘ he hope it; should he not have died under it? There was a eer- 
‘ tain delirious vertigo in the thought. 

‘ Thus Avas the young man, if all sceptical of Demons and Aii- 

* gels siu'h as ^he vulgar had once believed in, nevertheless not 
‘ unvisitod by hosts of true Sky-born, ivho visibly and audibly 
‘ hovered round him Avhereso ho ivent; and they had that reW- 
‘ gious woi-ship in his thought, though as yet it was by their mere 
‘ earthly and trivial name that he named them. Rut now, if on a 
‘ soul so circumstanced, some actual Air-maiden, incorj)ornted into 
‘ tangibility and reality, should east any electric glance of^kind 
‘ e^^es, saying thereby, “ Thou too inayest love and be l^cd ;” and 
‘ so kindle him,—good Heaven, what a volcanic, earthquakc-biing- 
‘ ing, all-consuming fire Avere probsibly kindled!’ 

Such a fire, it afterAvards aiiphors, did actually burst-fortfi, AA'itli 
explosions more or less Vesuvian, in the inner man of Herr Dio¬ 
genes; as indeed hoAv could it fail? A natur^, Avliich, in his OAvn 
figurative stylo, avo might say, had noAV not a little carbonised tin¬ 
der, of Irritability; Avith so much nitre of latent Passion, and sul¬ 
phurous Humour enou||i; the Avholo lying in such hot neighbour¬ 
hood, close l)y ' a reveimerating fumace of Ftyitasy have Ave not 
here tlio components of driest Gunpov.'der, ready, on occasion of 
the smallest spark, to blaze-up ? Neither, in this our Life-element, 
are sparks anyAA’hcre wanting. Without doubt, some Angel, whereof 
so many hovered round, Avould one day, leaA'ing ‘ the outskirts of 
-.Esthetic Tea,* flit nigher; and, by electric Promethean glance, kin¬ 
dle no despicable firework. Happy, if it indeed proved a Firework, 
and flamed-off rocket-Avise, in successive beautiful bursts of splen¬ 
dour, each groAA'ing naturally from the otlicr, through the several 
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stages of a happy Youthful Love; till the whole were safely burnt* 
out ; and the young soul relieved with little damage ! Happy, if it 
did not rather prov^a Oonflagration and mad Explosion; painfully 
lacerating the 11^011; itself; hay perhaps biu*sting tlie heaii: in pieces 
(which were Death); or at best, bursting the tliin walls of your 
* reverberating furnace,* so tlifit it rage thenceforth all unchecked 
among the contiguous combustibles (which were Madness): till of 
the so fair and manifold intei*nal world of our Diogenes, tliere re¬ 
mained Nothing, or only the * crater of an extinct volcano!’ 

From multifarious Documents in this Bag GapricormiSt and in 
the adjacent ones on both sides thereof, it becomes manifest that 
our philosopher, as stoical and cynical as he now looks, was heartily 
and oven fiuntically in Love: here therefore may our old doubts 
wlictlicr his heart wore of stone or of flesh give way. He loved 
once; not wisely but too well. And once only : for as 3'’our Con¬ 
greve needs a new case or wrappage for eveiy new rocket, so each 
human heart can properly exhibit but one Love, if even one; tlie 
‘ First Love which is infinite* can be followed by no second like 
unto it. In more recent yeai-s, accordingly, the Editor of these 
Sheets was led to rcgai’d Teufelsdrockh as a man not only who 
would never wed, but who would never even flirt; whom the 
grand-cdimactcric itself, and St. Martins Summer of incipient Dot¬ 
age, would crown with no new myrtle-garland. To tlie Professor, 
Avomcii are henceforth Pieces of Art; of Celestial Art, indeed ; 
which celestial pieces he glories to survey in galleries, but has lost 
tliou'^ht of purchasing. 

Psych‘logical readers are not without curiosity to see how 
Teufelsdrockh, in tliis for him unexampled predicament, demeans 
himself; with what specialties of successive configuration, splen¬ 
dour and colour, his Firework bhizcs-ofiT. Small, as usual, is the 
satisfaction that such can meet with here. From amid these con¬ 
fused masses of Eulogy and Elegy, with their mad Petrarchan and 
Werterean ware lying madly scattered among all sorts of quite ex¬ 
traneous matter, not so much as tlie fair one’s name can be deci¬ 
phered. For, without doubt, tlio title Blumine, whereby she is 
here designated, and which means sim}^ Goddess oi Flowers, 
must be fictitious.* Was her real name Flora, then? But what 
was her surname, or had she none ? Of what station in Life was 
she; of what parentage, fortune, aspect ? Specially, by what Pre- 
established Harmony of occuiTences did the Lover and the Loved 
meet one anotlier in so wide a world ; how did they behave in such 
meeting ? To all which questions, not unessential in a Biogmphic 
w’ork, mere Conjecture must for most part retura ansurer. * It was 
‘ appointed,’ says our Pliilosopher, * that the high celestial orbit of 
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* Blumine should intersect the low siiblunnry one of our Forlorn ; 
‘ that he, looking in her empyrean,eyes, should fancy the upper 
‘ Sphere of Light was come down into this n6ther sphere of Sha- 

* dows; and finding himself mistaken,’make noia» enough.’ 

We seem to gather that she was young, hazel eyed, beautiful, 
and some onoSs Cousin; highborn, and of high spiiit; but unhap¬ 
pily dependent and insolvent; living, perhaps, on the not-too-gva- 
cious bounty of monied relatives. But how came ‘ the Wanderer* 
into her circle? Was it by the humid vehicle of JSsthetio 7’ea, or 
by the arid one of mere Business? Wa# it on the hand of Herr 
Towgood ; or of the Gnadige Frau, who, as an ornamental, Artist, 
might sometimcs^like to promote flirtation, especially for young 
cynical Nondescripts? To all appearance, it was chiefly by Acci¬ 
dent, and the grace of Nature. 

* Thou fair Waldschloss,’ writes our Autobiographer, ‘ what 
‘ stranger ever saw thee, were it even an absolved Auscultator, 

‘ offlciallj' bearing in his pocket the last Relntio ex Actis he would 
‘ ever write; but must have paused to wonder! Noble Mansion! 

* There stoodest thou, in deep Mountain Amphitheatre, on um- 

‘ brageous lawns, in thy serene solitude ; stately, massive, all of 
‘ granite; glittfring in the western sunbeams, like a palace of K1 
‘ Dorado, overlaid with precious metal. Beautiful role up, in way 
‘ curvature, the slope of thy guardian Hills ; of the greenest was 
‘ their sward, embossed with its dark-brown frets of crag, or spotted 
‘ by some spreading solitaiy Tree and its shadow. To the uncon- 
‘ scious Wayfarer thou wert also ns an Ammon’s Temple, ^ the 
‘ Libyan Waste; where, for joy and woe, the tablet of Ivs Destiny 
‘ lay written. Well might he pause and gaze; in that glance of 
‘ his were prophecy and nameless forebodings.' * 

But now let us conjecture tlxit the so presentient Ausoultator 
has hifnded-in his Relatio ex Actis ; been invited to a glass of Rhine- 
wine; and so, instead of returning dispirited* and athirst to his 
dusty Town-home, is ushered into the Oai'denhouse, where sit the 
choicest party of dames and cavaliei'S: if not engaged in .dSsthetic 
Tea, yet in trustful evening conversation, and perhaps Musical 
Coflee, for we hear of ‘ haips and pure voices making the stillness 
live.’ Scarcely, it would seem, is the Gardenliouse inferior in re¬ 
spectability to the noble Mtmsion itself. * Embowered amid ricli 

* foliage, rose-clusters, and the hues and odours of thousand flowers, 

‘ here sat that brave cofhpany; in front, from the wide-opened 

* doora, fair outlook over blossom and bush, over gi'ove and velvet 
‘ green, stretching, undulating onwards to tlie remote Mountain 
‘ peaks : so bright, so mild, and eveiywhere the melody of birds 

* and ha 2 }py creatures: it was all os if man had stolen a shelter 
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‘ from the Sun in the bosom-vesture of Summer herself. How 

* came it that the Wanderer advanced tliitlier with such forecast^ 
‘ ing heart {akndungsvoU), by the side of his gay host? Did he 

* feel that to these soft influences his lyird bosom ought to be 
‘ shut; that here, once more, Fate had it in view to try him; to 
‘ mock him, and see whether there were Humour in him ? 

‘ Next moment he finds himself presented to the i)arty; and 

* especially byname to—Blutnine! Peculiar among all dames and 
‘ damoscls glanced Blumine, there in her modesty, like a star among 
‘ earthly lights. Noblest 4 maidcn ! whom he bent to, in body and 
‘ ill soul; yet scarcely dared look at, for the jn'esence filled him 
‘ with painful yet sweetest embarrassment. 

‘ Bluminc’s was a name well known to him ; far and wide was 
‘ the fair one heard of, for her gifts, her graces, her caprices : from 
‘ all which vague colourings of Rumour, from the censures no less 
‘ than from the praises, had our fi iend painted for himself a cer- 

* tain imperious Queen of Hearts, and blooming warm Earth-angel, 
‘ much more enchanting than your mere white Heaven-ungcls of 
‘ women, in whoso placid veins circulates too little naphtha-fire. 
‘ Herself also ho had seen in public iilaccs ; that light yet so 
‘ stately foim ; those dark tresses, shading a face wJiere smiles and 
‘ sunlight plAyed over earnest deeps: but all this he had seen only 
‘ as a magic vision, for him inaccessible, almost without reality. 
‘ Her sphere was too fur from his ; how should she ever think of 
‘ him; O Heaven! how should Ihey so much as once meet toge- 
‘ they? And nmv that Rose-goddess sits in the same circle with 
‘ him ; lly; light of her ej'os has smiled on him, if he speak sbo will 
‘hear it! Eaj', who knons, sim*e the heavenly Sun looks into 
‘ loVest valleys, but Blumine herself might have aforetime noted 
‘ the so unnotable; perhaps, from his very gainsayers, as he had 
‘ from hers, gathered wonder, gathered favour for him ? Was the 
‘ attraction, the ag.Vation mutual, then; pole and jiole trembling 
‘ towards contact, when once brought into neighbourhood ? Say 
‘ rather, heart swelling in prcs<'nce of the (^uoeii of Heaits ; like 
‘ the Sea swelling when once near its Moon ! With the Wanderer 
‘ it was oven so • ns in heavenward gravitation, suddenly as at the 
‘ touch of a Serapii’s wand, his whole soul is roused from its 
‘ deepest recesses ; and all that was painful and that was blissful 
‘ there, dim images, vague feelings of a whole I’ast aud a whole 
‘ Future, are heaving in unipiiot eddies within him. 

‘ Often, in far loss agitating scenes, had our still Friend shnmk 

* forcibly togcth<;r; and shrouded-np his treniois and fluttcrings, 
‘ of what sort soever, in a safe cover of Silence, and iierhaps of 

* seeming Stolidity. How was it, then, that hero, when trembling 
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* to the core of liis lieai't, ho did not sink into swoons, but rose 

* into strcn;{tli, into fearlessness and clearness ? It was liis guid* 

* ing Genius (Damon) that inspired him; het must go forth and 
‘ meet his Destiny. Show thyself now, whispered,it, or be forever 
‘ hid. Tlius sometimes it is even when your anxiety becomes 
‘ transcendental, that the soul lirst feels herself able to transcend 
‘ it; that she rises above it, in fiery victoiy; and borne on new- 

* found wings of victory, moves so calmly, even because so rapidly, 
‘ so irresistibly. Always must the Wanderer remember, witli a 
‘ certain satisfaction and surprise, ho\^' in this case he sat not 
‘ silent, but struck adroitly into the sti'oara of conversation; which 
‘ thenceforth, to speak with jui apparent not a real vanity, ho may 
' say that lie confinued to lead. Surely, in those hours, a certain 
‘ iftspiratioft was imjiarted him, such inspiration as is still possi- 
‘ ble in our late era. The self-secluded unfolds himself in noblo 
‘ thoughts, in free, glowing words; his soul is as one sea of light, 
‘ the peculiar home of Truth and Intellect; wherein also Fantasy 
‘ bodics-forth form after form, radiant with all prismatic hues.’ 

It appears, in this otlierwiso so happy meeting, there talked 
one ‘ IMiilistinowho even now, to the general wcarmess, was do¬ 
minantly pourMig forth Philistinism (PhilistnosiWiten) ; little witting 
what hero was here entering to demolish him 1 V/o omit tlie 
series of Soeratic, or rather Diogcnic utterances, not unhappy fh 
their way, whereby the monster, ‘ persuaded into silence,’ seems 
soon after to have withdrawn for the night. ‘ Of which diidcctic 
‘ marauder,’ writes our hero, ‘ the discomfiture was visibly felt as 
‘ a benotit by most: but what were all applauses to thc^dad smile, 

‘ throateuing every moment to become a laugh, wherewith Blumine 
‘ herself repaid the victor ? He ventured to address her, shfi an- 
‘ sw ered with attention : nay, w;jbat if there were a slight tremor in 
‘ that silver voice; what if the red glow’ of evening w'ere hiding a 
' transient blush ! ^ 

* The conversation took a higher tone, one fine thought called 
‘ fodh another: it was one of those rare seasons, when the soul 
‘ expands with full freedom, and man feels himself brought near 
‘ to man. Gaily in light, graceful abandonment, the friendly talk 
‘ played round tliat circle; for the burden vwas rolled from evcjy 
‘ heart; tlie barriers of Ceremony, which are indeed the law's of 
‘ polite living, had melted as into vapour; and the poor claims of 
‘ Me ami Thee, no longer parted by rigid fences, now flowed softly 
' into one another; and Life lay all harmonious, many-tinted, like 
‘ some fair royal champaign, the sovereign and ow’ner of which 
‘ w’cro Love only. Such music springs from kind hearts, in a kind 
‘ ciiviruiiment of place and time. And yet as the light grew more 
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* aerial on the mountain-tops, and the shadows fell longer over the 

* valley, some faint tone of sadness may have breathed through the 
‘ heart; and, in wliispers more or less audible, reminded eveiy 

* one that as thig bright da}»was drawing towards its close, so like- 

* wise must the Day of Man’s Existence decline into dust and 
' darkness; and with all its sick toilings, and joyful and mournful 
' noises, sink in the still Eternity. 

* To our Friend the hours seemed moments; holy was he and 
' happy: the words from those sweetest lips came over him like 

* dew on thirsty grass; all better feelings in his soul seemed to 
‘ whisper: It is good for us to be here. At parting, the Blumine’s 

* hand was in his: in the balmy twilight, with the kind stars above 

* them, he spoke something of meeting again, which was not con- 
' tiudictcd; he pressed gently those small soft hn['ers, and it 
‘ seemed as if they were not hastily, not angrily witlidrawn.’ 

Poor Tcufelsdrockh! it is clear to demonstration tliou art smit: 
the Queen of Hcoi-ts would sec a ‘ man of gcnhis’ also sigh for her; 
and there, by art magic, in tliat preternatural hour, has she bound 
and spell-bound thee. ‘ Love is not altogether a Delirium,’ says 
he elsewhere; ‘ yet has it many points in common therewith. I 
‘ call it raUier a discerning of the Infinite in the* Finite, of the 
‘ Idea made Real; which discerning again may be either true or 

* false, eitlier seraphic or demoniac, Inspinition or Insanity. But 

* in tlio foimcr case too, as in common Madness, it is Fantasy that 
' superadds itself to sight; on the so petty domain of the Actual 
‘ plants its Archimedes-lever, whereby to move at will the infinite 

* Spiritual.^ Fantasy I might call the true Heaven-gate and Hcll- 
‘ gate of man; his sensuous life is but tlie small temporaiy stage 

* [Zeithuhne), Avhereon thick-streaming influences fiom both these 

* far yefj iieoi* regions meet vi 8 ibl 3 ^ and act trogedy and melodrama. 

‘ Sense can support herself handsomelj', in most countries, forborne 

* eighteenpence a day; but for Fantas}*^ planets and solar-systems 
‘ will not sufiice. Witness your Pyrrhus conquering the w'orld, 

‘ yet drinking no better red wine than he had before.’ Alas! wit¬ 
ness also your Diogenes, flame-clad, scaling the upper Heaven, and 
verging towards Insanity, for prize of a ‘ high-souled Brunette,’ as 
if the. Earth held but one and not several of these ! 

He says that, in Town, they met again: ‘ day after day, like 
‘ his heari's sun, the blooming Blumine shone on him. Ah I a 

* little while ago, and he was yet in all darkness: him what Gmce- 

* ful {Holde) would ever love ? Disbelieving all things, the poor 

* youth had never leaimcd to believe in himself. Withdi-awn, in 

* proud timidity, within his own fastnesses; solitaiy from men, 

* yet baited by night-spectres enough, he saw himself, with a sad 
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' indignation, constrained to renounce the fairest hopes of exist* 
‘ ence. And now, O now! “ She looks on thee,’* cried ho; “ she 
' tlie fairest, noblest; do not her dark 03*03 teU theo, thou ai’t not 
‘despised? The Heaven’s-Messenger! All Hc<^ven's blessings 

* be hers !” Thus did soft melodies flow through his heart; tones 

* of an inflnito gratitudo; sweetest intimations that he also was a 
‘ man, that for him also unutterable joys had been provided. 

‘ In free speech, earnest or gay, amid lambent glances, laughter, 
' tears, and often with the inarticulate mystic speech of Music: 
‘ such was the element they now lived in; in such a many-tinted, 
‘ radiant Aurora, and by this fairest of Orient Light-bringers must 
‘ our Friend be blandished, and the new Apocalypse of Nature un- 
' rolled to him. ^’airest !^imiino! And, even as a Star, all Fire 
‘ and humi<# Softness, a very Liglit-ra}^ incarnate! Was there so 
‘ much as a fault, a “ caprice,” ho could have dispensed with ? Was 
‘ she not to him in vciy deed a Monjing-Star; did not her pre- 

* scnce bring with it airs from Heaven ? As from ililolean Haifjs 

* in the breath of dawn, as from the Memnou’s Statue struck by 
‘ the rosy finger of Aurora, unearthly music w*as around him, and 
‘ lapped him into untried balmy Rest. Pale Doubt fled away to 
‘the distance ;tfdfe bloomed-up with happiness and hope. The 
' past, then, was all a haggard dream ; he had been in the Garden 
‘ of Eden, thou, and could not discern it! But lo now ! the blacS 
‘ walls of his prison melt away; the captive is alive, is free. If he 
‘ loved his Disonchantress ? Jeh Qott! His whole heart and soul 
‘ and life were hers, but never had ho named it Love; existence 
‘ was all a Feeling, not yet shaped into a Thought.’ ^ 

Nevertheless, into a 'riiought, na}^ into an Action, it must bo 
shaped ; for neither Disonchanter nor Disenchantress, mere ‘ Ciiil- 
dron of Time,’ can abide by Feeljng alone. 'The Professor knows 
not, to.this dll}', ‘ how in her soft, fervid bosom, the Lovely found 
‘ determination, even on host of Necessity, ti\ cut-asunder these 

* so blissful bonds.’ He oven appeara sui-prised at tlie ‘ Duenna 
Cousin,’ whoever she ma3' have been, ‘ in whose meagre hunger- 
‘ bitten philosophy, tlie religion of young hearts was, from the 
‘ first, faintly approved of.’ We, even at sueli distance, can ex¬ 
plain it v.'ithout necromancy. Let the Philocophcr answer this 
one question: What figure, at that period, was a Mrs. Tcufels- 
drockh likely to make in polished society? Could she have 
driven so much as a brass-bound Gig, or even n simple iron-spring 
one ? Thou foolish ‘ absolved Ausciiltator,’ before whom lies no 
prospect of capital, will any yet known ‘ I’cligion of young hearts’ 
keep tlie human kitchen waim? Pshaw! thy divine Blumine, 
when she * resigned herself to wed some richer,' shows more 
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philosophy, though hut * a woman of genius,’ than thou, a pre¬ 
tended man. 


Our readers have witnessed the origin of this Love mania, and 
with what roya) splendournt waxes, and riso.s. Let no one ask us 
to unfold the glories of its dominant state ; much less the hoiTors 
of its almost instantaneous dissolution. How from such inorganic 
masses, henceforth madiler than ever, as lie in these Bugs, can 
even fragments of a living delineation be organised? Besides, of 
what profit wei-o it ? We view, with a lively pleasure, the gay silk 
Montgolfier start fiom ^lio ground, and shoot upwards, cleaving 
the liquid deeps, till it dwindle to a luminous star: but what is 
there to look longer on, when onee, by natural elastieity, or acci¬ 
dent of fire, it has exploded ? A hai)loss air-iffivigator, plunging, 
amid torn parachutes, sand-bags, aiul confused wreekf fast enough 
into the jaws of the Devil! Suffice it to know that Tcufelsdrockli 
rose into the highest regions of the Empyrean, by a natural para¬ 
bolic track, and returned Iheneo in a quick perpendicular one. 
For the rest, let anj'’ feeling reader, who has been iiiihapjty enough 
to do the like, paint it out for liim-^clf: considering only that if he, 
for his perhaps com])aratively insignificant mistress, underwent 


sneli agonies and frenzies. 


what must TeutelHdr(»kli’s have been. 


with a fire-heart, and for a nonpareil Blumine ! We glance merely 
at the final scene; 


‘ One morning, lie found his Morning-star all dimmed and 

* dusky-red; tlie fair creature was silent, absent, she seemed to 
‘ have been weei)ing. Alas, no longer a Morning-star, but a trou- 
‘ hlons sljvey Portent, annoninsing that the Doomsday liad dawned! 

* She said, in a trcmidous voice, They were to meet no more.’ The 
thftndcrstraek Air-sailor is not wanting to himself in this dread 
honi*. but what avails it? Wc oiuit the passionate expostulations, 
entreaties, indignations, since all was vain, and not even atj expla¬ 
nation Avas conced(j<l him; and hasten to the eatastroi)hc. ‘ “ Faro- 
‘ well, then, Madam!” said lie, not without sternness, for his stung 
‘ pride helped him. She put hci’ hand in his, she looked in liis 

* face, tears started to her eyes: in wild audacity ho lilaspcd her 

* to his bosom; their lijis were joined, tlieir two souls, like two 
‘ dew-drops, rushed into one,—for the first time, and for the last!' 
Thus was Teufelsdi-oekh made immortal hy a kiss. And then? 
Why, then—‘ thick curtains of Night rushed over his soul, as mse 

* the immeasui’ablo Crush of Doom; and through the niins as of a 
‘ shivered Universe was ho falling, falling, towards the Abyss.’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SORROWS OF TRUFELSDROCKIl. 

We have long felt that, with a man like our Professor, nj|ittoi‘s 
must often he expected to take a course of their own ; that in so 
multij)lex, intricato a nature, there might bo channels, both for 
admitting and emitting, such as the Psychologist had seldom noted; 
in short, that on no grand occasion and j^onvulsion, neither in the 
joy-storm iior in the woe-storm, could you predict his demeanour. 

To oui‘ less pliilosophieal readers, for example, it is now clear 
that the so jaiss^imato 'J’oufelsdriickh, precipitated through ‘ a 
shiVered Universe’ in this extraordinary way, has only one of 
three things which he can next do: Establish himself in Bedlam; 
begin nriling Satanic Poetiy; or blow-out his brains. In tlio 2)ro- 
gress towards any of which consummations, do not such readers 
antici])at(! exti-avagancc enough; breast-heating, brow-beating 
(against walK), lion bellowings of blasphemy and llie like, stainj)* 
iugs, smitings, breakages of furniture, if not arson itself? 

Nowise so floes I’enfelsdibckh doi)ort liim. He quietly lifts 
bis Pili/i'r.stfib (Pilgrim-staif), * old business being soon wound-up;’ 
and bi-giiis a pernmbidation and circumumbulatiou of the terraque¬ 
ous Globe ! Curious it is, indeed, how with such vivacity of coii- 
ce2)tion, such intensity of feeling; above all, with tliose uncon¬ 
scionable habits of Exaggeration in .S2)eceh, ho eomhines^tliat 
wondei'ful stillness of his, tlint .stoicism in external j^rocodure.* 
Tims, if his sudden bereavement, in this matter of the Flower- 
goddess, is talked of as a n-al Doomsday and Dissolution orNa- 
tiire, in whi<-h light donhlless jt jjaitly u])p(;ared to himself, his 
own ncitiire is nowise dissolved ihcrehj'; but rather is eoirqu'essed 
closer. For once, as we might say, a Blumi,nc by luagie a 2 > 2 )li- 
auces has unlocked that shut lieait of his, aiid its hidden things 
nisli-out tumultuous, boundless, like genii enfranchised from tlicir 
glass y)hial: hut no sooner are your luagiu ii2q>liuuces withdrawn, 
tlian the fetning** casket of a heart S2irings-to again; and 2>eiha2)S 
there is iun»*rio key extant that will o2ien it; for a ’I'enfelsdrockh, 
as we remarked, will not love a second time. Singular Diogenes I 
No soonir lias that lu art-rouding oceurrence fairly taken 2dace, 
than he nfleets to regard it as a thing natuml, of whicli there is 
iitiUiing more to be saiil. ‘ One highest hojjc, seemingly legible 
‘ in the eyes of an Angel, had recalled liim as out of Dealh-sho- 
‘ dows into celestial Life : but a gleam of To2>het pnssed-over tlie 
‘ face of his Angel; he w'as ra2)t awa}' in wdiirhviuds, and heard 
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* the laughter of Demons. It was a Citlcnture,’ adds he, * whereby 
‘ the Youtli saw green Paradise-groves in the u’aste Ocean-waters ; 
‘ a lying vision, yetsiot wholly a lie, for he saw it.’ But what things 
soever passed in him, wheli he ceased to,see it; what ragings and 
despairings soever Teufelsdrochh’s soul'was the scene of, he has 
the goodness to conce^ under a quiet opaque cover of Silence. 
We know it well; the first mad paroxysm past, our bi-ave Giieschen 
collected his dismembered philosophies, and buttoned himself to- 
getlicr; he was meek, silent, or spoke of the weather, and the 
Journals : only by a ti'aqsient knitting of those shaggy brows, by 
some deep flash of those eyes, glancing one knew' not w hether with 
tear-dew or with lici-ce fire,—^might you liave guessed what a Ge¬ 
henna w'as within; that a whole Satanic ScliAbl w'cre spouting, 
though inaudibly, there. To consume your ow'ii ch^er, as some 
chimneys consume Uicir owm smoko; to keep a whole Satanic 
School spouting, if it must spout, inaudibly, is a negative yet no 
slight virtue, nor one of the commonest in these times. 

Nevertheless, we will not take upon us to say, that in tlie 
strange measure he fell upon, there w'as not a touch of latent In¬ 
sanity ; wiici'cof indeed the actual condition of these Documents 
in Capricornus and Aquarius is no bad emblem, fdis so unlimited 
Wanderings, toilsome enough, are without assigned or perhaps 
assignable aim ; internal Unrest seems his sole guidance ; he wan¬ 
ders, w'anders, us if that curse of the Projdiet had fallen on him, 
and he wore ‘made like unto a wiiccl.’ Doubtless, too, the chaotic 
natqrc of these I'aperbags aggravates our obscurity. Quite with¬ 
out note ('f preparation, for example, w’e come uj)on the following 
slip : ‘ A peculiar feeling it is that will rise in the Ti aveller, when 
‘ titrning some hill-mnge in his desert i-oad, ho descries lying fai* 
‘ bclcv, embosomed among its gi’ jves and green natural buhvarks, 

* and all diminished to a toybox, the fair Town, where so many 
‘ souls, ns it wei-e seen and yet unseen, are driving their multifa- 

* rious traffic. Its w'hito steeple is then truly a starw-ard-pointing 
‘ finger: the canopy of blue smoke seems like a sort of T,ife-breath: 

* for always, of its ow’ii unity, the soul gives unity lo whntso it 

* looks on w'ith love; thus does the little Dw'elliiigplace of men, 

' in itself a congeries of houses and huts, become for us an indivi- 

* dual, almost a person. But what thousand other thoughts unite 
‘ thereto, if the place has to ourselves been the oi'ena of jo3'ous or 
' mournful experiences; if perhaps the cmdle we were rocked in 
‘ still stands there, if our Loving ones still dAvcll there, if our 
' Buried ones there slumber!’ Does Teufelsdiockh, as tlie w'ounded 
eagle is said to make for its own eyrie, and indeed militaiy de¬ 
serters, and all hunted outcast creatui*es, turn as if by instinct in 
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the direction of their hirthland,—fly fii*st, in this extremity, to¬ 
wards his native Eiitei^fulil; but reflecting tliat there no help 
awaits him, talte but one wistful look from thd distance, and then 
wend elsewhither. • ' • 

Little happier seems to be his next fliglit: into the wilds of Na¬ 
ture ; as if in her mother-bosom he ’would seek healing. So at least 
we incline to •inteipret the following Notice, seijarated from the 
former by somo considerable space, wherein, hoM'ever, is nothing 
noteworthy: 

‘ Mountains were not new to him; hut rarely are Mountains 
' seen in such combined inigcsty and grace as here. The rocks are 
‘ of that sort called Primitive b}' the mineralogists, which always 
‘ ai-niiigo th^uiiselves in masses of a rugged, gigantic character; 
ruggediicss, however, is hero tempered by a singular airi- 

* ness of form, and softness of environment: in a climate favourable 
‘ to vegetation, the gray cliff, itself covered witli lichens, shoots-up 
' through a gaimcnt of foliage or verdure; and white, bright cot- 
‘ tages, tree-shaded, cluster round the everlasting granite. In fine 
‘ vicissitude, Beauty alternates with Grandeur: you ride through 
‘ stony hollows, along strait passes, traversed by torrents, ovcrliung 
‘ by high walls ^f rock; now Avinding amid broken shaggy chasms, 

* and huge fragments; now suddenly emerging into some' emerald 
‘ valley, Avliere tlie streamlet collects itself into a Lake, and man 
‘ has again found a fair dwelling, and it seems as if Peace had esta- 
‘ blished herself in the bosom of Strength. 

‘ To Peace, however, in this vortex of existence, can the Sgp of 
‘ Time not jn-etend: still less if some Spectre haunt lur%from the 
‘ Past; and the Future is Avholly a Stygian Darkness, spectre-bear- 
‘ ing. Heusonably might the Wanderer exclaim to himself: Xre 
‘ not the gates of tliis Avorld’s ILippincss inexorably shut against 
‘ thee 7 hast tliou a hope tliat is not mad ? Nevertheless, one may 
‘ still murmur audibly, or in the original Greek if that suit better: 

‘ “ Whoso can look on Death will start at no shadoAvs.” 

* From such meditations is tlie Wanderer’s attention called out- 
‘ Avards; for noAV tlie A^alley closes-in abruptly, intersected by a 
‘ huge mountain mass, the stony Avatei'Avoni ascent of which is not 
' to be accoiifplished on horseback. Arrived al&ft, he finds himself 

* again lifted into the evening sunset Hght; and cimnot but pause, 

‘ and gaze round him, some moments there. An upland irregular 
‘ expanse of Avoid, Avhere valleys in complex branchings are sud- 

* donly or sloAvly arranging their descent towards every quai'ter of 
‘ the sky. The mountain-ranges are beneath your feet, and folded 
‘ together: only the loftier summits look-doAvn here and there os 

* on a second plain; lakes also lie clear and earnest in their soli- ■ 
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‘ tilde. No trace of man now visible Minlcss indoud it were he who 
‘ £ishioncd that little visible link of Highway, hero, as would seem, 
‘ sealing the inaccessible, to unite Province with Province. But 

* sunwards, lo ^ou ! how it "towers sheer up, a world of Mountains, 
‘ the diadem and centre of the mountain region ! A hundred and 

* a hundred savage peaks, in the last light of Day ; all glowing, of 

* gold and amethyst, like giant spirits of the wilderness; there in 
‘ their silence, in their solitude, even as on the night when Noah’s 

* Deluge first dried! Beautiful, nay solemn, was the sudden as- 
‘ poet to our Wanderer. ‘He ga>sed over those stupendous masses 
‘ with wonder, almost with longing desire; never till this hour had 
‘ ho known Nature, that she ivas One, that she i^is his Mother and 
‘ divine. And as the ruddy glow was fading into clegrncss in»the 
‘ sky, and the Sun had now departed, a murmur of Eternity and 
‘ Immensity, of Death and of Life, stole through his soul; and ho 
‘ felt as if Death and Life were one, as if the Earth were not dead, 
‘ as if the Spirit of the Earth had its throne in tliat splendour, and 
‘ his own spirit were therewith holding communion. 

‘ The spell was broken by a sound of carnage-wheels. Emerg- 
‘ ing from the hidden Northward, to sink soon ^to the hidden 
‘ Southward, came a gay barouche-and-four: it was open; servants 
.and postillions wore wedding favours: that happy pair, then, had 
‘ found each other, it was their marriage evening! Few mf)meuts 
‘ brought them near: I)u Himmel! It was Herr Towgood and — 

‘ — Blumine! With slight unrecognising salutation they passed 

* men plunged down amid the neighbouring thickets, onwards, to 
‘ Heaven^nd to England; and I, in my friend Kichtcr’s words, T 

* regiained alone, behind them, with the Night’ 

Were it not cruel in these circumstances, hero might be the 
place*^o insert an observation, {^eanod long ago from the great 
Ghthes-Volume, where it stands with quite other intent: ‘Some 

* time before Small-Pox was extirpated,’ sa^^s the Professor, ‘ there 
‘ came a new malady of the spiritual sort on Europe: I moan the 
‘ epidemic, now endemical, of View-hunting. Poets of old date, 

‘ being privileged with Senses, had also enjojx'd external Nature; 

* but chiefly a^ we ejijoy the crystal cup which holds,good or bad 
‘ liquor for us ; that is to say, in silence, or with slight incidental 
‘ commentary: never, as I compute, till after the Sorrows of Werter, 

* was there man found who would say: Come let us make a De- 

* scription! Having drunk the liquor, come let us eat the glass ! 

' Of which endemic the Jcniier is unhajipily still to seek.’ Too 
true! 

We reckon it more important to remark that the Professor’s 
Wanderings, so far as his stoical and cynical envelopment admits 
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US to clear insight, here first take their permanent character, fatu* 
ous or not. That Basilisk-glance of the 13 arouche-and-four seems 
to liave withered-up what little remnant of a*puipose may have 
still lurked in him: LUe has become* wholly a dark labyrinth; 
wherein, through long years, our Friend, flying from spectres, has 
to stumble about at random, and naturally with more haste than 
progress. 

Foolish w'ere it in us to attempt following him, even from afar, 
in this extraordinary world-pilgrimage of his; the simplest record 
of which, were clear record possible, wouid fill volumes. Hopeless 
is the obscurity, unspeakable the confusion. He glides from coun* 
tiy to country, from condition to condition; vanishing and rc-ap* 
porving, no man can calculate how or where. Through all quarters 
of ilio woiid*lie wanders, and apparently through all circles of so¬ 
ciety. If in any scene, perhaps ditficult to fix geographically, he 
settles for a time, and forms connexions, be sure ho will snap them 
abruptly asunder. Let him sink out of sight as Private Scholar 
(Pricatisirender), living by the grace of God in some European ca- 
pitiil, you may next find him as Hadjee in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca. It is an inexplicable Phantasmagoria, capricious, quick- 
changing ; as if^ur Traveller, instead of limbs and highways, had 
Iranspoi-ted himself by some wishing carn et, or Fortunat us* Hat^ 
The whole, too, imparted emblematically, in dim multifanous to¬ 
kens (as that collection of Street-Advertisements); with only some 
touch of direct historical notice sparingly interspersed : little light- 
islets in tlie world of haze! So that, from this point, the Professor 
is more of an enigma than ever. In figurative language, ure might 
say he becomes, not indeed a spirit, yet spiritualised, vaporised. 
Fact unparalleled in Biography: The river of his Histoiy, which 
we have traced from its tiniest fountains, and hoped to seiTflow 
onwai'd, with increasing current, into tlie ocean, here dashes itself 
over that terrific Lover’s Leap; and, as a mad-fooming cataract, 
flies wholly into tumultuous clouds of spray! Low down it indeed 
collects ,again into pools and plashes; yet only at a great distance, 
and with difliculty, if at aU, into a geneiul stream. To cast a glance 
into certain of those pools and plashes, and trace whither they run, 
must, for a chapter or two, form the limit of oulr endeavom*. 

For which end doubtless those direct historical Notices, where 
they can be met with, are the best. Nevertheless, of this sort too 
there occui's much, w'hich, with our present light, it w'ere question¬ 
able to emit. Teufelsdrockh, vibrating everyw'here between the 
highest and the lowest levels, comes into contact with public His- 
toiy itself. For example, those conversations and relations with 
illustrious Persons, as Sultan Mahmoud, tlie Emperor Napoleon, 
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and others, are they not as yet.rather of a diplomatic character 
than of a biographic ? The Editor, appreciating tlie sacredness of 
crowned heads, nay perhaps suspecting the possible trickeries of a 
Glothcs-Philos 6 phcr, will eschew this province for the present; a 
new time may bring new insight and a different duty. 

If wo ask now, not indeed with what ulterior Purpose, for there 
was none, yet with what immediate outlooks; at all events, in what 
mood of mind, the Professor undertook and prosecuted tliis world- 
pilgi’image,—the answer is more distinct than favourable. ‘ A nome- 
‘ less Unrest,’ says he, * rrged me forward; to which tlie outward 
‘ motion was some momentary lying solace. Whither should I go ? 

* My Loadstars were blotted-out; in that canopj^of grim fire shone 

* no star. Yet fonvai-d must I; tlie ground burnt un(|pr me; t^iere 
‘ was no rest for the sole of my foot. I was alone, alone! Ever 

* too the strong inward longing shaped Fantasras for itself: towards 

* these, one after the other, must I fruitlessly wander. A feeling I 

* had that, for my fever-thirst, there was and must be somewhere 
‘ a healing Fountain. To many fondly imagined Fountains, the 
‘ Saints’ Wells of these days, did I pilgrim; to great Men, to great 
‘ Cities, to great Events: but found there no healjpg. In strange 
‘ countries, as in the well-known; in savage deserts, as in the press 

of eorrupt civilisation, it was ever the same: how could your Wan- 
‘ derer escape from —his own Shadow t Nevertheless still Forward! 

‘ I felt as if in great haste; to do I saw not what. From the depths 
‘ of my own heart, it called to me. Forwards 1 The winds and the 

* streams, and all Nature sounded to me, Forwards 1 Ach Oott, I 
‘ was eve?., once for all, a Son of Tims.' 

^From which is it not clear that the internal Satanic School was 
stiU active enough ? lie says elsewhere: ‘ The Enchiridion of Epic- 
‘ tet^l had ever with me, often -as my sole rational companion ; 

‘ and regret to mention that the nourishment it yielded \Va 8 tri- 
‘ fling.’ Thou foolish Tcufelsdroekh! How could it else? Hadst 
thou not Greek enough to understand thus much: The end of Man 
is an Action, and not a Thought, though it were the noblest ? 

* How I lived?’ writes he once: ‘ Friend, hast thou considered 
‘ the “ ruggi .1 all-nourishing Earth,” as Sophocles well names her; 

‘ how she feeds the sparrow on the house-top, much more her dar- 
‘ ling, man ? While tliou stiiTest and livest, tliou hast a probabi- 
‘ lity of victual. My breakfast of tea has been cooked by a Tartar 

* woman, with water of the Amur, W'ho wiped her earthen-kettle 

* with a horse-tail. I have roasted wild-cggs in the sand of Sahara; 

* I have awakened in Paris Estrapades and Vienna Malzldns, with 

* no prospect of breakfast beyond elemental liquid. ’That I had 
‘ my Living to seek saved me from Dying,—by suicide. In our 
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* busy Europe, is tliere not an overlasting demand for Intellect, in 

* the chemical, mechanical, political, religicms, educational, corn* 

* mercial departments ? In Pagan countries^ cannot one write 

* Fetishes ? Living I Little knowest thou what al(j^emy is in an 

* inventive Soul; how, as with its little finger, it can create provi- 
‘ sion enough for the body (of a Philosopher ); and then, as nvitli 
‘ both hands, create quite other than provision; namely, spectres 
‘ to torment itself withal.' 

Poor Teufelsdrbckh! Flying with Hunger always parallel to 
liim: and a whole Infernal Chase in his rear; so that the counter 
nance of Hunger is comparatively a friend's! Thus must he, in 
the temper of ancient Gain, or of the modem Wandering Jew^ 
save only tliat he Ifeels himself not guilty and but suffering the 
pain's of guilfj—wend to and fro with aimless speed. Thus must 
he, over the»whole surface of tlio Earth (by foot-prints), write hib 
Sorrows of Teufehdrochh; even as the great Goethe, in paBsionate 
words, had to write his Sorrows of Werter, before the spirit freed 
herself, and he could become a Man. Vain truly is tlie hope of 
your swiftest Runner to escape ‘ from his own Shadow!’ Never¬ 
theless, in these sick days, when the Boi-n of Heaven first descries 
himself (about the age of twenty) in a world such as ours, richer 
than usual in two things, in Truths grown obsolete, and Trades 
grown obsolete,—^what can the fool think but that it is all a Den of* 
Lies, wherein whoso will not speak Lies and act Lies, must stand 
idle and despair? Wliereby it happens that, for your nobler minds, 
the publishing of some such Work of Art, in one or tlie other dia¬ 
lect, becomes almost a necessity. For what is it properlv buf an 
Altercation with the Devil, before you begin honestly Fighting 
him ? Your Byron publishes his Sorrows of Lord George, in ve*se 
and in prose, and copiously othenvise; your Bonaparte repre|pnts 
his Sorroivs (f Napoleon Opera, in an all-too stupendous style; with 
music of cannon-volleys, and murder-shrieks of a world; his stage-j 
lights are the fires of Conflagration; his rhyme and recitative arel 
the tramp of embattled Hosts and the sound of falling Cities.— 
Happier is he -who, like our Clothes-Philosopher, can write such 
matter, since it must be wi'itten, on the insensible Earth, with his 
shoe-soles only; and also survive the writing thereof! 
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. CHAPTER VII. 

* THif EVEBLASTINO NO. 

Under the Btrange nebulous envelopment, wherein our Professor 
has now shrouded himself, no doubt but his spiritual nature is 
nevertheless progi'essive, and growing: for how can the ‘ Son of 
Time,’ in any case, stand still ? We behold him, through those 
dim years, in a state of crisis, of transition: his mad Pilgrimings, 
and general solution into aimless Discontinuity, what is all this 
but a mad Fermentation; wherefrom, the fiercer it is, the clearer 
product will one day evolve itself? 

Such transitions are ever full of pain: thus the Et-gle when he 
moults is sickly; and, to attain his new beak, must harshly dash- 
off the old one upon rocks. What Stoicism soever our Wanderer, 
in his individual acts and motions, may affect, it is clear that there 
is a hot fever of anarchy and misery raging within; coruscations 
of which flash-out: as, indeed, how could there be other? Have 
we not seen him disappointed, bemocked of Destiny, through long 
years? All that the young heart might desire .nd pray-for has 
been denied; nay, as in the last worst instance, offered and then 
'snatched away. Ever an ‘ excellent Passivity;’ but of useful, rea¬ 
sonable Activity, essential to the former as Food to Hunger, no¬ 
thing granted: till at length, in this wild Pilgrimage, he must 
forcibly seize for himself an Activity, though useless, unreason¬ 
able. Alas! his cup of bitterness, which had been filling drop by 
drop, ever since that first ‘ ruddy morning’ in the Hinterschlag 
Gymnasium, was at the very lip; and then with that poison-drop, 
of tlje Towgood-and-Blumiue business, it runs-over, and even 
hisses-over in a deluge of foam. 

He himself says once, with more justness than originality; 

* Man is, properly speaking, based upon Hope, he has no other 

* possession but Hope; this world of his is emphatically the Place 

* of Hope.’ What then was our Professor’s possession? Wo see 
him, for the present, quite shut-out from Hope; looking not into 
the golden orient^ but vaguely all round into a dim«copper firma¬ 
ment, pregnant with earthquake and tornado. 

Alas, shut-out from Hope, in a deeper sense than we yet dream 
of! For as he wanders wearisomely through this world, he has 
now lost all tidings of another and higher. Full of religion, or at 
least of religiosity, as our Friend has since exhibited himself, he 
hides not that, in those days, he was wholly irreligious: ' Doubt 

* had darkened into Unbelief,’ says he; * shade after shade grows 
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* grimly over your soul, till you have the fixed, starless, Tartarean 

* black.’ To such readers as have reflected, what can be called 
reflecting, on man's life, and happily discovered, in contradiction 
to much Profit-and-Loss Philosophy, speculative .and practical, 
that Soul is not synon^^ous with Stomach; who understand, 
therefore, in our Friend’s words, ‘ that, for man’s well-being. Faith 
‘ is properly the one thing needful; how, with it. Martyrs, other- 
' wise wealc, can cheerfully endure the shame and the cross ; and, 

* without it. Worldlings puke-up their sick existence, by suicide, 

* in the midst of luxuiy:’ to such it will be clear that, for a pure 
moral nature, the loss of his religious Belief was the loss of every¬ 
thing. Unhappy young man! All wounds, the crush of long- 
continued Destitution, the stab of false Friendship, and of false 
Love, aU wo#ids in thy so genial heart, would have healed again, 
had not its life-warmth been withdrawn. Well might he exclaim, 
in his wild way: * Is there no God, then; but at best an absentee 
‘ God, sitting idle, ever since the first Sabbatli, at the outside of 

* his Universe, and seeing it go? Has the word Duty no meaning; 

‘ is what we call Duty no divine Messenger and Guide, but a false 
' earthly Fantasm, made-up of Desire and Fear, of emanations 
‘from tho Galltws and from Doctor Graham’s Celestial-Bed? 

‘ Happiness of an approving Conscience! Did not Paul of Tarsus, 

‘ whom admiring men have since named Saint, feel that he was* 
‘ “ the chief of sinners;” and Nero of Borne, jocund in spirit (wohl- 

* gemuth), spend much of his time in fiddling? Foolish Word- 
‘ monger and Motive-grinder, who in thy Logic-mill hast an earthly 
‘ mechanism for the Godlike itself, and wouldst fain grind me out 
‘ Virtue from the husks of Pleasure,—I tell thee, Nay! To the 
‘ unregencrate Prometheus Vinctus of a man, it is ever the bit- 
‘ terest aggravation of his wretchedness that he is conscioiy; of 
‘ Virtue, that he feels himself the victim not of suff’ering only, but 
‘ of injustice. What then? Is the heroic inspiration we name 
‘ Virtue but some Passion; some bubble of the blood, bubbling in 

* the direction others profit by ? I know not: only this I know, 

‘ If what thou nomest Happiness be our true aim, then are we all 
‘ astray. With Stupidity and sound Digestion man may front 

* much. But* what, in these dull unimaginative days, are the ter- 
‘ rors of Conscience to the diseases of the Liver! Not on Morality, 

‘ but on Cookery, let us build our stronghold; there brandishing 
‘ our fiying-pan, as censer, let us oflter sweet incense to the Devil, 

' and live at ease on the fat things he has provided for his Elect!’ 

Thus has the bewildered Wanderer to stand, as so many have 
done, shouting question after question into the Sibyl-cave of Des¬ 
tiny, and receive no Answer but an Echo. It is all a grim Desert, 
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this once-fair world of Ms; wherein is heard only the howling of 
wild-beasts, or the shrieks of despairing, hate-filled men; and no 
Pillar of Cloud by* day, and no Pillar of Fire by night, any longer 
guides the Pilgiim. To such length has.the spirit of Inquiiy car¬ 
ried him. * But what hoots it {was thut's) 7 cries he: * it is but the 

* common lot in this era. Not having come to spiritual mtgority 

* prior to the Siecle de Louis Quinze, and not being bom purely a 

* Loghead {Dumnikopf)^ thou hadst no other outlook. -The whole 
‘ world is, like thee, sold to U|^helief; their old Temples of the 
‘ Godhead, which for long have not been rainproof, crumble down; 

' and men ask now: Where is the Godhead; our eyes never saw 
‘ him 7 

Pitiful enough were it, for all these wild utterances, to call our 
Diogenes wicked. Unprofitable servants as we all a^, perhaps at 
no era of his life was he more decisively the Servant of Goodness, 
the Servant of God, than even now when doubting God's exist¬ 
ence. * One circumstance I note,’ says he: * after all the name- 
‘ loss woe that Inquiry, which for me, what it is not always, was 

* genuine Love of Truth, had wrought me, I nevertheless still 
‘ loved Truth,' and would bate no jot of my allegiance to her. 

* “ Truth!" I cried, “ though the Heavens crush for fo^owring 

* her: no Falsehood! though a whole celestial Lubberland were 
the price of Apostasy.” In conduct it was the same. Had a 

‘ divine Messenger from the clouds, or miraculous Handwriting 

* on the wall, convincingly proclaimed to me This thou shall do, 

* with what passionate readiness, as I often thought, would I 
‘ have (|onc it, had it been leaping into the infernal Fire. Thus, 

‘ in spite of all Motive-grinders, and Mechanical Pi’ofit-and-Loss 

* Philosophies, with the sick ophthalmia and hallucination they 

* had brought on, was the Infinite nature of Duty still dimly pre- 

* sent to me: living without God in the world, of God’s light I 
‘ was not utterly bereft; if my as yet sealed eyes, with their un- 

* speakable longing, could nowhere see Him, nevertheless in my « 
' heart He was present, and His heaven-written Law still stood 

* legible and sacred there.' 

Meanwhile, under all these tribulations, and temporal and spi¬ 
ritual destitutions, what must the Wanderer, in his silent soul, 
have endured! / The painfullest feeling,’ writes he, * is that of 
‘ your own Feebleness {Unkraft ); ever, as the English Milton says, 

* to be weak is the true miseiy. And yet of your Strength there is 

* and can be no clear feeling, save by what you have prospered in, 

‘ by what you have done. Between vague wavering Capability and 

* ‘fixed indubitable Performance, what a difference! A certain inar- 
'* ticulate Self-consciousness dwells dimly in us; which only our 
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‘ Works can render ai’ticulate and decisively discernible. Our 

* Works are the miiTor wherein the spirit first sees its natural 
‘ lineaments. Hence, too, the folly of tliat impossible Precept, 

' Know thyself; till it bo translated into Ihis partially possible one, 

* Know what thou canat work-at, 

* But for me, so strangely unprosperous had I been, the net-' 

* result of my Workings amounted as yet simply to—Nothing! 

* How then could I believe in my Strcngtli, when there was as yet 
' no mirror to see it in ? Ever did this agitating, yet, as I now 

* perceive, quite frivolous question, remoki to me insoluble: Hast 
' thou a certain Faculty, a certain Worth, such even as the most 

* have not; or ai’t^thou the completest Dullard of these modern- 

* tinges ? A^s! the fearful Unbelief is unbelief in yourself; and 

* how could I believe? Had not my first, last Faith in myself, 

* when even to me the Heavens seemed laid open, and I dared to 

* love, been all-too cruelly belied ? The speculative Mysteiy of • 

‘ Life grew ever more mysterious to me; neither in the practical 

‘ Mystei-y had I made the slightest progress, but been everywhere- 
' buffeted, foiled, and contemptuously cast-out. A.feeble unit in 
' the middle of ^ tlircatcning Infinitude, 1 seemed to have nothing^ 

* given me but eyes, whereby to discern my own wretchedness. 

‘ Invisible yet impenetrable walls, as of Enchantment, divided me^ 

* from all living: was there, in the wide world, any tnie bosom I 
‘ could press trustfully to mine? 0 Heaven, No, there was none 1 

* I kept a lock upon my lips: why should I speak much with that 

‘ shifting variety of so-called Friends, in whose withered, vain and j 
‘ too-hungiy souls Friendship was but an incredible tundition? ' 
' In such cases, your resource is tot;alk little, and that little mostly 
' from the Newspapers. Now w'hcn I look back, it was a strange 
' isolation I then lived in. The men and women around me, even 

* spealdng with me, were but Figures; I had, practically, forgotten 
‘ that they were alive, tliat tliey were not merely automatic. In 
‘ midst of their crowded streets, and assemblages, I walked soli* 

' taiy; and (except as it was my own heart, not another's, that I 
‘ kept devouring) savage also, as the tiger in his jungle. Some 

* comfort it would have been, could I, like a Faust, have fancied 

* myself tempted and tormented of the Devil; ^r a Hell, as I ima- 

* gine, without Life, though only diabolic Life, were more frightful: 

* but in our ago of DoAvnpulling and Disbelief, the very Devil has 

* been pulled-down, you cannot so much as believe in a Devil. To 

* me the Universe was all void of Life, of Puipose, of Volition, 

‘ oven of Hostility: it was one huge, dead, immeasurable Steam- 

* engine, rolling-on, in its dead indifference, to grind me limb from < 
' limb. 0 thq vast, gloomy, solitary Golgotha, and Mill of Death! 
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* Why was the Living banished ijiither companionless, conscious? 
‘ Why if there is no Devil; nay, unless the Devil is your God ?’ 

A prey incessantly to such corrosions, might not, moreover, as 
the worst aggravation to* them, the iroa constitution even of a 
Teufelsdrdcl^ threaten to fail? We conjecture that he has known 
sickness; and, in spite of his locomotive habits, perhaps sickness 
of the chronic sort. Hear this, for example: ‘ How beauti ul to 
‘ die of broken-heart, on Paper! Quite another thing in Practice; 
‘ eveiy window of your Feeling, even of your Intellect, as it were, 
‘ begrimed and mud-bcapattered, so that no pure ray can enter; 
‘ a whole Drugshop in your inwards; the fordone soul dro^vning 
‘ slowly in quagmires of Disgust!’ ^ 

Putting all which external and internal miseries together, may 
we not find in the following sentences, quite in our Professor’s 
still vein, significance enough? ‘ From Suicide a certain after- 
‘ shine {Nachschein) of Christianity withheld me: perhaps also a 
‘ certain indolence of chameter; for, was not that a remort^ I had 
‘ at any time within reach ? Often, however, was there a question 
‘ present to me: Should some one now, at the turning of that 

* comer, blow thee suddenly out of Space, into the other V^’orld, 
‘or other No-world, by jnstol-shot,—how were it? On which 

^ ‘ ground, too, I have often, in sea-stoi*ms and sieged cities and 
‘ other death-scenes, exhibited an imperturbability, which passed, 
‘ falsely enough, for courage.’ 

‘ So had it lasted,' concludes the Wanderer, ‘ so had it la.sted, 

* ac in bitter protracted Death-agony, tlirough long years. The 
‘ heart v'ithin me, unvisited by any heavenly dewdrop, was smoul- 
‘ dering in sulphurous, slow-consuming tire. Almost since Ciu liest 

* memory I had shed no tear; or oucc only wlien I, muraiuiing 
‘ half-audibly, recited Faust’*’ Deathsong, tb'«t wild Selia der den er 

* im Siegesglanze findet (Happy whom Im finds in Battle’s splen- 

* dour), and thought that of this last Friend even 1 was not for- 
‘ saken, that Destiny itself coiild not doom me not to die. Having 
‘ no hope, neither had I any definite fear, were it of Man or of 
‘ Devil: nay, I often felt as if it might be solacing, could the Arch* 
‘ Devil hin>self, though in Tartarean terrors, but rise to me, that I 
‘ might tell him a little of my mind. And yet, strangely enough, 

‘ I lived in a continual, indefinite, pining fear; tremulous, pusil- 
‘ lanimous, apprehensive of I knew not what: it seemed as if all 
‘ tilings in the Heavens above and the Eai’th beneath would hurt 
' me; as if the Heavens and tlie Earth were but boundless jaws 

* of a devouring monster, wherein 1, palpitating, waited to be de- 
‘ voured. 

* Full of such humour, and perhaps the miserablest man in the 
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* whole French Capital or Suburbs, was I, one sultiy Dogday, after 
‘ much perambulation, toiling along the dirty little Rue Saint- 
‘ Thomas de I'Enfer, among civic rubbish enough, in a close atmo- 
' sphere, and over paveipents hot as Nebuchadnejizar's Furnace; 
‘ whereby doubtless my spirits were little cheered; when, all at 
' once, tliere rose a Thought in me, and I asked myself: “ What 
‘ art thou afi-aid of? Wherefore, like a coward, dost thou forever 
‘ pip and whimper, and go cowering and trembling? Despicable 

* biped! what is the sum-total of the worst that lies before thee ? 
■ Death ? Well, Death; and say the pa^a of Tophet too, and all 

that tlie Devil and Man may, will or can do against tliee! Hast 

* thou not a heart; canst thou not suffer whatso it be; and, as a 

* Child of FreedoHi, though outcast, ti-ample Tophet itself under 
‘ tli^y feet, wl!ile it consumes thee ? Let it come, tlien; I will meet 
‘ it and defy it!” And as I so tliought, there rushed like a stream 
‘ of fire over my whole soul; and I shook base Fear away from me 
‘ forever. I was strong, of unknown strength; a spirit, almost a 
‘ god. Ever from that time, the temper of my miseiy was changed: 

‘ not Fear or whining Sorrow was it, but Indignation and grim 
‘ fire-eyed Defiance. 

‘ Thus hadfthe Everlasting No (das eivige Nein) pealed autho- 
‘ ritatively through all the recesses of my Being; of my Me; and 
‘ then was it that my whole Mb stood-up, in native God-createdT 
‘ majesty, and with emphasis recorded its Protest. Such a Pro- 
‘ test, the most important transaction in Idfe, may that same In- 
‘ dignation and Defiance, i*i a psychological point of view, be fitly 
‘ called. The Everlasting No had said: “ Behold, thou art fatner- 

* less, outcast, and the Universe is mine (the Devil’s)to which 

‘ my whole Me now made answer: “Jam not thine, but Free, And 
‘ forever hate thee!” , 

‘ It is from this hour that I incline to date my Spiritual New- 
‘ birth, or Baphomctic Fire-baptism; perhaps I directly thereupon 
‘ began to be a Man.’ 


• CHAPTER VIIL • 

CENTRE OF INDIFFERENCE. 

Though, after this ‘ Baphometic Fire-baptism’ of his, our Wan¬ 
derer signifies that his Unrest was but increased; as, indeed, 
‘ Indignation and Defiance,’ especially against things in general, 
are not tlie most peaceable inmates; yet con the Psychologist sur¬ 
mise tliat it was no longer a quite hopeless Unrest; tliat hence- 
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forth it had at least a fixed centre to revolve round. For the fire> 
baptised soul, long so scatlied and thunder-riven, hero feels its 
own Freedom, whidi feeling is its Baphometic Baptism: the cita¬ 
del of its whol^ Idngdom it has thus ga^ed by assault, and will 
keep inexpugnable; outwards from which the remaining domi¬ 
nions, not indeed without hard battling, will doubtless by degrees 
be conquered and pacificated. Under another figure, >ve might 
say, if in that great moment, in the Eue Saint-TIumaa de TEnfei\ 
the old inward Satanic School was not yet thrown out of doors, it 
received peremptory judipial notice to quit;—whereby, for the rest, 
its howl-chontings, Eimulphus-cursings, and rebellious gnashings 
of teeth, might, in the mean while, become only the more tumul¬ 
tuous, and difficult to keep secret. ' 

Accordingly, if wo scnitinise these Pilgrimings %fell, there is 
perhaps discernible henceforth a certain incipient method iu their 
madness. Not wholly as a Spectre does Teufelsdrockh now stoim 
through the world; at worst as a spectre-fighting Man, nay who 
will one day be a Spectre-queller. If pilgriming restlessly to so 
many ‘ Saints’ Wells,’ and ever without quenching of his thirst, 
he nevertheless finds Uttle secular wells, w’hereby from time to 
time some alleviation is ministered. In a word, he is now, if 
not ceajsing, yet intermitting to * cat his own heartand clutches 
1‘ound him outwai’dly on the Not- me for wholesomer food. Does 
not the following glimpse cxliibit him iu a much more natural 
state ? 

Towns also and Cities, especially the ancient, I failed not to 

* look-upon with interest. How beautiful to see thereby, as tlirough 
‘ a long vista, into the remote Time; to have, as it were, an actual 
’ ^eiition of almost the earliest Past brought safe into tlie Present, 

* and set before your eyes! Thqre, in that old City, was a live 
‘ ember of Culinaiy Fire put-down, say only two-thousand years 

* ago; and there, burning more or less tiiumi)hantly, with such 
‘ fuel as the region yielded, it has burnt, and still burns, and thou 
‘ thyself seest the veiy smoke thereof. Ah! and the far more 
‘mysterious live ember of Vital Fhe was tlien also put-down 

* there; and still miraculously bums and spreads; and the smoko 
‘ and ashes thereof (in Biese Judgment-Halls and Churchyards), 

‘ and its bellows-engines (in these Churches),thou still seest; and 
‘its flame, looking-out from evciy kind countenance, and eveiy 
‘ hateful one, still waims thee or scorches thee. 

* Of Man’s Activity and Attainment tlie chief results are aeri- 

* form, mystic, and prcsciwcd in Tradition only: such are his 

* Forms of Government, with the Authority they rest on; his Cus- 

* toms, or Fashions both of Cloth-Habits and of Soul-habits; much 
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' more liis collective stock of Handicrafts, tlie whole Faculty he 
' has acquii-ed of manipulating Nature: all tliese things, as indis- 

* pensable and priceless as the}' ai'e, cannot ki any way bo fixed 
' under lock-and-key, bu| must llit, spirit-like, on iippalpable vehi- 
‘ cles. from Father to Son; if you demand sight of them, they are 

* nowliere to be met ivith. Visible Ploughmen and Hammermen 
‘ there have been, ever from Cain and Tubalcain downwards: but 
' where docs your accumulated Agricultural, Metallurgic, and 

‘ other Manufacturing Skill lie warehoused ? It tmnsmits itself < 
' on the atmospheric air, on the sun’s jays (by Hearing and by 

* Vision); it is a thing aeriform, impalpable, of quite spiritual sort. 

‘ In like manner, ask mo not. Where are tlie Laws ; where is the 
‘ Government ? fn vain wilt thou go to Schonbrunn, to Downing 

* Sflreet, to ^he Palais Bourbon: tliou findest notliing there, but 

* brick or stone houses, and some bundles of Papers tied with 
‘ tape. Where then is that same cunningly-devised almighty 
‘ Government of tlieirs to be laid hands on ? Eveiywhere, yet 
‘ nowhere: seen only in its works, tliis too is a tiling aeriform, 

‘ invisible; or if you will, mystic and miraculous. So spiritual 
‘ (geistig) is our whole daily Life: all that we do springs out of 
‘ Mystery, Spiift, invisible Force; only like a little Cloud-image, 

‘ or Arraida’s Palace, air-built, does the Actual body itself forth 
‘ from the great mystic Deep. 

‘ Visible and tangible products of the Past, again, I reckon-up ■ 

' to the extent of three: Citiesr with their Cabinets and Arsenals; 

* then tilled Fields, to eitlicr or to both of which divisions B^ds 

‘with their Bridges may belong; and thirdly-Books. In 

‘ which third ti'uly, the last-invented, lies a worth far surpassing 
‘ that of the two others. Wondrous indeed is the virtue of a thie 
‘ Book. Not like a dead city qf stones, yearly crumbling, yearly 
' needing repair; more like a tilled held, but then a spiritual field: 

‘ like a spiritual tree, let me rather say, it stands from year to 
‘ year, and fi'om age to ago (we have Books that already number 

* some liundred-and-fifty human ages); and yearly comes its new 
‘ produce of leaves (Commentaries, Deductions, Philosophical, 

‘ Political Systems; or were it only Sermons, Pamphlets, Jour- 
‘ nalistic Essays), every one of which is talisinanic and thauma- 
‘ turgic, for it can persuade men. O thou who art able to write 
' a Book, which once in the two centuries or oftener there is a 
‘ man gifted to do, envy not him whom they name City-builder, 

* and inexpressibly pity him whom they name Conqueror or City- 

* burner! Thou too art a Conqueror and Victor; but of the true 
‘ sort, namely over the Devil: thou too hast built what will outlast 

* all marble and metal, and be a wonder-bringing City of the Mind, 
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* a Temple and Seminar}'- and Prophetic Mount, whereto all kin- 
‘ dreds of the Earth will pilgrim.—Fool! why journeyest thou 
‘ wearisomely, in thy antiquarian feiwour, to gaze on the stone 
‘ pyramids of Gkeeza, or the clay ones of ^acchara ? These stand 
‘ there, as I can tell thee, idle and inert, looking over tho Desert, 

* foolishly enough, for tlie last three-thousand years: but canst 
‘ thou not open thy Hebrew Bible, then, or even Luther’s Version 

* thereof?’ 

No less satisfactoiy is his sudden appearance not in Battle, 
yet on some Battle-field ; which, wo soon gather, must bo that of 
Wagram; so tliat here, for once, is a certain approximation to dis¬ 
tinctness of date. Omitting much, let us impart what follows : 

‘ Horrible enough! A whole Marohfeld slfewed with shell- 

* splinters, cannon-shot, ruined tumbrils, and dealt men ^nd 
‘ horses; sti-agglers still remaining not so much as buried. And 
‘ those red mould heaps: ay, there lie the Shells of Men, out of 
‘ which all the Life and Virtue has been blown ; and now are they 

* swept togetlier, and crammed-down out of sight, like blown Egg- 
‘ shells!—^Did Nature, when she bade the Donau bring down his 
‘ mould cargoes from the Garinthian and Carpathian Heights, and 
‘ spread them out here into tho softest, richest levdl,—intend thee, 
' O Marchfeld, for a corn-bearing Nurseiy, whereon her children 

might be nursed; or for a Cockpit, wherein they might the more 
‘ cominodiously be throttled and tattered? Were thy three broad 
‘ Highways, meeting here from the ends of Europe, made for Am- 
‘ m^iuition-wagons then ? Were thy Wagmins and Stillfrieds but 
‘ so many ready-built Casemates, wherein the house of Hapsburg 
‘ might batter Avith artillciy, and with artillery be battered ? Konig 
‘ Oltokar, amid yonder hillocks, dies under Rodolf’s truncheon; 

* here Kaiser Franz falls a-swoon pndcr Napoleon’s: within which 

* five centuries, to omit the oUiers, hoAv has thy breast, fair Plain, 
‘ been defaced and defiled! The greensward is torn-up and tram- 
' pled-down; man’s fond care of it, his fruit-trees, hedge-rows, and 
‘ pleasant dwellings, blown-aAvay with gunpoAvder; and the kind 

* seedfield lies a desolate, hideous Place of Sculls.—Nevertheless, 
‘ Nature is at work; neither shall these Powder-Dtjvilkins with 

* their utmost devilry gainsay her: but all that gore*and caimage 
‘ will be shrouded-in, absorbed into manure; and next year the 
‘ Marchfeld will be green, nay greener. Thrifty unAveariod Nature, 
‘ ever out of our great Avaste educing some little profit of thy own, 
‘ —how dost thou, from the very carcass of the ICiller, bring Life 
‘ for the Living! 

* What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the net-purport 
' and upshot of war? To my OAvn knowledge, for example, there 
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* dwell and toil, in the British village of Dumdrudge, usually some 

* live-hundred souls. From these, by certain “ Natural Enemies" 

* of tlie French, there are successively selected^ during the French 
‘ war, say thirty able-bwdiod men: iJumdrudge,'at her own ex- 
' pense, has suckled and nursed tliein: she has, not udthout diffi- 
‘ culty and sorrow, fed tlicm up to manhood, and even trained 

* them to cmfts, so that one can weave, another build, another 

* hammer, and tlie >veakest can stand under thirty stone avoirdu- 

* pois. Nevei*tlicless, amid much weeping and swearing, they are 
‘ selected; all dressed in red; and shipped away, at tlie public 
‘ charges, some two-thousand miles, or say only to the south of 
‘ Spain; and fcd^thcre till wanted. And now to tliat same spot 

* i 4 ilic soj^th of Spain, ore thirty similar French artisans, from 
‘ a French Dumdiudge, in like manner wending; till at length, 
‘ after infinite etlbrt, the two parties come into actual juxtaposi- 

* tion; and Thirty stands fronting Thirty, each with a gun in his 
‘ hand. Straightway the word “ Fire!” is given: and they blow 

* the souls out of one another; and in place of sixty bii&k useful 
‘ craftsmen, the world has sixty dead carcasses, which it must 
‘ buiy, and ai^pw shed tears for. Had these men'any quan-el? 

‘ Busy as the Devil is, not the smallest 1 They lived foi* enough 

* apart; were the entirest strangers; nay, in so wide a Universe^ 

* there was even, unconsciously, by Commerce, some mutual help- 
‘ fulness between them. How then? Simpleton! their Governors 
‘ had fallen-out; and, instead of shooting one another, had the 

* cunning to make tliese poor blockheads shoot.—^Alas, so is M in 

* Deutschland, and hitherto in all otlior lands; still as of old, “what 
‘ devilry soever Kings do, the Greeks must pa 3 ’^ the piper !”~In 

* that fiction of the English Sniollet, it is true, the final Cessation 
‘ of War is perhaps prophetically shadowed forth; Avhero the two 
‘ Natural Enemies, in pei’son, take each a Tobacco-pipc, filled with 

* Brimstone; light tlie same, and smoke in one another's faces, 

‘ till the weaker gives-in: but from such predicted Peace-Era, what 
‘ blood-filled trenches, and contentious centm'ies, may still divide 
‘ us!’ 

Thus can the Professor, at least in lucid inten^als, look away 
from his own sorrows, over tlio manj^-colourad world, and perti¬ 
nently enough note what is passing there. We may remark, in¬ 
deed, that for the matter of spiritual culture, if for notliing else, 
perhaps few periods of his life were richer than tliis. Intemally, 
there is the most momentous instinctive Coui*se of Practical Phi¬ 
losophy, with Expoiiments, going on; towards the right compre¬ 
hension of which his Peripatetic habits, favoumble to Meditation, 
might help him rather than hinder. Externally, again, as he wa:L> 
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ders to and fro, there are, if for the longing heart little substance, 
yet for the seeing e3'e sights enough: in these so boundless Tra¬ 
vels of his, grantin^g that the Satanic School was even pai'tially 
kept down, whftt an incredible knowledge of our Planet, and its 
Inhabitants and tlieir Works, that is to say, of all knowable things, 
might not Teufelsdrocldi acquire! 

* I have read in most Public Libraries,’ says he, ‘ including 

* those of Constantinople and Samoi’cand: in most Colleges, except 

* the Chinese Mandarin ones, I have studied, or seen that there 

* was no studying. Unknown Languages have I oftenest gathered 
‘ from their natuml repertory, tlio Air, by my organ of Heai'ing; 
‘ Statistics, Geographies, Topographies came, through tlic Eye, ol- 

* most of their own accord. The ways of Man, how he seeks food, 

* and warmth, and protection for himself, in most regions, ore ocu- 
' larly known to me. Like the great Hadrian, I meted-out much 
' of the termqueous Globe with a pair of Compasses tliat belonged 

* to myself only. 

* Of great Scenes, whj' speak ? Three summer days, I lingered 

* reflecting, and even composing {dichtete), by the Pine-chasms of 
‘ Vauclusc; and in that clear Tjakelet moistened my bread. I have 

* sat under the Palm-trees of Tadmor; smoked u pipe among the 

* ruins of Babylon. The groat Wall of China I have seen; and can 

* testify that it is of gray brick, coped and covered with granite, 
‘ and shows only second-rate masonry.—Great Events, also, have I 

* not witnessed ? Kings sweated-down {ausgemergelt) into Bcrlin- 
‘ an<'i-Milan Customhouse-Officers; the World well won, and the 

* World well lost; oftener than once a hundred-thousand indivi- 
‘ duals shot (by each other) in one day. All kindreds and peoples 
‘ and nations dashed together, and shifted and shovelled into 
‘ heaps, that they might ferment ihere, and in time unite. The 

* birth-pangs of Democracy, wherewith convulsed Europe was 

* groaning in cries that reached Heaven, could not escape me. 

‘ For great Men I have ever had tlie waimest predilection; and 

* can perhaps boast that few such in tliis era have wholly escaped 

* me. Great Men are the inspired (speaking and ai ting) Texts of 
‘ that divine Book of Revelations, whereof a Chapter is completed 
' from epoch to epofeh, and by some named History ; to which in- 

* spired Texts your numerous talented men, and^'our innumerable 

* untalentcd men, are the better or worse exegctic Commentaries, 

‘ and wagonload of too-stupid, heretical or ortliodox, weeldy Ser- 

* mons. For my study, the inspired Texts themselves! Thus 

* did I not, in very early days, having disguised me as tavem- 
‘ waiter, stand behind the field-chairs, under tliat shady Tree at 

* Treisnitz by the Jena Highway; waiting upon the great Schiller 
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* and greater Goethe; and hearing what 1 have not forgotten. 

‘For-’ 

-But at this point tlie Editor recalls his principle of cau¬ 
tion, some time»ago laid down, and must suppress much. Let not 
the saci'edncss of Laurelled, still more, of Crowned Heads, be tam¬ 
pered witli. Should we, at a future day, find cii’cumstances altered, 
and the time come for Publication, then may these glimpses into 
the privacy of the Illustrious bo conceded; which for tlae present 
were little better than treacherous, perhaps traitorous Eavesdrop- 
pings. Of Lord Byron, therefore, of Pope Pius, Emperor Tarak- 
wang, and the ‘ White Water-roses' (Chinese Carbonari) with their 
mysteries, no notice here! Of Napoleon himself we shall only, 
glancing from afUr, remark that Teufelsdi-bckh’s relation to him 
sedins to h<^e been of veiy varied character. At first we find our 
poor Professor on the point of being shot as a spy; then taken into 
private conversation, even pinched on the ear, yet presented with 
no money; at last indignantly dismissed, almost thrown out of 
doors, as an * Ideologist.' ‘ He himself,' says the Professor, * was 
‘ among tlie complctcst Ideologists, at least IdeopiTudsts: in the 
' Idea (in der Idee) he lived, moved, and fought. The man was a 
‘ Divine MissiSnary, though unconscious of it; and preached, 

* through die cannon’s throat, that great doctrine. La earriere on- 

* verte aux talens (The Tools to him diat can handle them), whicH' 
‘ is our ultimate Political Evangel, wherein alone can liberty lie. 

* Madly enough he preached, it is true, os Enthusiasts and first 
‘ Missionaries are wont, with imperfect utterance, amid much 

* frothy rant; yet as ariiculately perhaps as the case admitted.' Or 

* call him, if you will, an American Backwoodsman, who had to 

* fell unpenetrated forests, and battle with innumerable wolves, 

‘ and did not entirely forbear strong liquor, rioting, and even theft; 

' whom, notwithstanding, the peaceful Sower will follow, and, as 
' he cuts the boundless harvest, bless.* 

More legitimate and decisively authentic is Teufelsdrockh's 
appearance and emei*gence (we know not well whence) in the soli¬ 
tude of the North Gape, on that June Midnight. He has a * light- 
blue Spanish cloak' hanging round him, as his ‘ most commodious, 
priucipal, indeed sole upper-garment;' and stands there, on tlie 
World-promontory, looking over the infinite Brine, like a little 
blue Belfry (as we figure), now motionless indeed, yet ready, if 
stiiTed, to ring quaintest changes. 

* Silence as of death,' writes he; * for Midnight, even in the 
‘ Arctic latitudes, has its character: nothing but the granite cliffs 
‘ ruddy-tinged, the peaceable gurgle of that slow-heaving Polar 
‘ Ocean, over which iu the utmast North the great Sun hangs low 
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‘ and lazy, as if he too were slumbering. Tet is his cloud-couch 
' wi'ought of crimson and cloth-of gold; yet docs his light stream 
‘ over the mirror of waters, like a tremulous fire-pillar, shooting 

* downwai’ds to,the abyss, and hide itself under my feet. In such 

* moments. Solitude also is invaluable; i^r who would speak, or 

* be looked on, when behind him lies all Europe aud Afiica, fast 

* asleep, except the watchmen; and before him the silent Im- 

* mensity, and Palace of the Eternal, whereof our Sun is but a 
‘ porch-lamp ? 

* Nevertheless, in this solemn moment, comes a man, or mon 

* ster, scrambling from among the rock-hollows; and, shaggy, huge 

* as the Hyperborean Bear, hails me in Hussian speech: most pro- 
‘ bably, therefore, a Russian Smuggler. With courteous brevity, 
‘ I signify my indifference to contraband trade, my hifmane inten- 
‘ tions, yet strong wish to be private. In vain: the monster, 
' counting doubtless on his superior stature, and minded to make 
‘ sport for himself, or perhaps profit, were it with murder, con- 

' ‘ tinues to advance; ever assailing me with his importunate train- 
I ‘ oil breath; and now has advanced, till we stand both on the 
‘ verge of thg rock, the deep Sea rippling greedily down below. 

‘ What argument will avail ? On the thick Hyperhjrcan, cherubic 

* reasoning, seraphic eloquence were lost. Prepared for such ex- 
tremity, I, deftly enough, whisk aside one step; draw out, from 

‘ my interior reservoirs, a sufficient Birmingham Horse-pistol, 

* and say, “ Be so obliging as retire, Friend {Er ziehe sich zuruoJe, 

‘ Freund), and with promptitude!’’ This logic even the Hyper- 

* borean understands: fast enough, with apologetic, petitionary 
' growl, he sidles-off; and, except for suicidal as well as homicidal 
‘ purposes, need not return. 

‘ Such I hold to be the genuine use of Gunpowder: that it 
‘ makes all men alike tall. Nay, if thou be cooler, cleverer than I, 

‘ if thou have more Mind, though all but no Body whatever, then 
‘ const thou kill me first, and art the taller. Hereby, at last, is 
‘ the Goliath powerless, and the David resistless; savage Animal- 

* ism is nothing, inventive Spiritualism is all. 

‘ With respect to Duels, indeed, I have my own ideas. Few 

* things, in this so surprising world, strike me with more surprise. 

* Two little visual Spectra of men, hovering with insecure-enough 

* cohesion in the midst of the Unfathomable, and to dissolve 
‘ therein, at any rate, very soon,—^make pause at the distance of 
‘ twelve paces asunder; whirl round; and, simultaneously by the 

* cunningest mechanism, explode one another into Dissolution; 

* and off-hand become Air, and Non-extant! Deuce on it {ver~ 

* dammt), the little spitfires!—Nay, I think with old Hugo von 
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* Trimberg: “ God must needs laugh outright, could such a thing 

* be, to see his wondrous Manikins here below.” ’ 

But amid these specialties, let us not forget t}\e great general- 
itj% which is our chief quest here: How prospered tlie inner man 
of Teufelsdrockh under so much outward shifting? Does Legion 
still lurk in him, though repressed; or has he exorcised tliat Do* 
vil’s Brood? We can answer that the symptoms continue pro¬ 
mising. Experience is the grand spiritual Doctor; and ivitli him 
Teufelsdrdckh has now been long a patient, swallowing many a 
bitter bolus. Unless our poor Friend Ibelong to the numerous < 
class of Incurables, which seems not likely, some cure will doubt¬ 
less be ejected. We should ratlier say that Legion, or the Satanic 
School, was*lnow pretty well extirpated and cast out, but next to 
nothing introduced in its room; whereby the heart remains, for 
the while, in a quiet but no comfortable state. 

‘ At length, after so much roasting,’ thus writes our Autobiogra¬ 
pher, ‘ I was what you might name calcined. Pray only tliat it be 
' not rather, as is the more frequent issue, reduced to a capuPmm- 

* tmm! But in any case, by mere dint of practice, J had grown 
‘ familiar with tnany things. Wretchedness was still \vretched; 

‘ but I could now partly see through it, and despise it. Which 

‘ highest mortal, in this inane Existence, had I not found a Shadow-** 
‘ hunter, or Shadow-hunted; and, when I looked through his bvave 
‘ garnitures, miserable enough ? Thy wishes have all been srlffed 
‘ aside, thought I: but what, had they even been all granted 1 ^id 
‘ not the Boy Alexander weep because ho had not two Planets to 
‘ conquer; or a whole Solar System; or after tliat, a whole Uni- 
‘ verse ? Ach Qott, when I gazed into these Stars, have they not 
‘ looked-down on me as if with ^ity, from their serene spaces; like 

* Eyes glistening with heavenly tears over the little lot of man! 

* Thousands of human generations, all as noisy as our own, have 

* been swallowed-up of Time, and there remains no wreck of them 
‘ any more; and Arcturus and Orion and Sirius and the Pleiades 

* are still shining in their courses, clear and young, as when the 
‘ Shepherd first noted them in tlie plain of Shinoi*. Pshaw 1 what 
‘ is this paltyy little Dog-cage of an Earth; what art tliou that sit- 
‘ test whining there? Thou art still Nothing, Nobody: true; but 
‘ who then is Sometliing, Somebody ? For thee the Family of Man 

* has no use; it rejects thee; thou art wholly as a dissevered limb: 

‘ so be it; perhaps it is better so!’ 

Too-heavy-laden Teufelsdrdckh 1 Yet surely his bands ore ■ 
loosening; one day he will hurl the burden for from him, and 
bound forth free and with a second vouth. 
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‘ This/says our Professor, ‘ was the Centre of Indifference 
‘ I had now reached; through which whoso travels from the Ncga- 
‘ tive Pole to the Pesitivo must necessarily pass.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 

the EYERLASTINO YEA. 

‘ Temptations in the Wilderness!’ exclaims Teufolsdrockh: * Have 

* we not all to bo tried with such ? Not so easily cun the old 
‘ Adam, lodged in us by birth, be dispossessed.** Our Life is com- 
‘ passed round with necessity; yet is the meaning Wf Life itself 
‘ no other than Freedom, than Voluntary Force; thus have we a 
‘ warfare; in the beginning, especially, a hard-fought battle. For 
‘ tlie God-given mandate. Work thou in Welldoing, lies mysteriously 
‘ written, in Promethean, Prophetic Characters, in our hearts; and 
‘ leaves us no rest, night or day, till it be deciphered and obeyed; 

‘ till it bum forth, in our conduct, a visible, acted Gospel of Frec- 
‘ dom. And as the clay-given mandate. Eat thou'^and he filled, at 
‘ the same time persuasively proclaims itself through every nerve, 

—^must there not be a confusion, a contest, before the better In- 

* fluence con become tlie upper? 

‘ To me nothing seems more natural than that the Son of Man, 

‘ when such God-given mandate first prophetically stirs within 
‘ him, and the Clay must now be vanquished or vanquish,—should 
' * be cai'ried of the spirit into grim Solitudes, and there fronting 
‘ the Tempter do grimmest battle with him; defiantly setting him 
‘ at naught, till he yield and fly. Name it as we choose : with or 

* witliout visible Devil, whether in tlie natural Desert of rocks 
‘ and sands, or in the populous moral Desert of selfishness and 
‘ baseness,—to such Temptation are we all called. Unhappy if 
‘ wo are not! Unliappy if we are but Half-men, in whom that 
‘ divine handwriting has never blazed forth, all-subduing, in time 
‘ sun-splendour; but quivers dubiously amid meaner lights: or 
‘ smoulders,* in dull pain, in darkness, under eailhly vapours!— 
‘ Our Wilderness is the Avide World in an Atheistic Century; our 
‘ Forty Days are long years of suficring and fasting: nevertheless, 

* to these also comes an end. Yes, to me also was given, if not 
‘ Victory, yet the consciousness of Battle, and the resolve to per- 

* severe therein while life or faculty is left. To me also, entangled 

* in the enchanted forests, demon-peopled, doleful of sight and of 

* sound, it was given, after weariest wanderings, to work out my 
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* way into the higher sunlit slopes—of that Mountain which has 

* no summit, or whose summit is in Heaven only!’ 

He saj's elsewhere, under a less ambitious* figure: as figures 
are, once for all, natural, to him: ‘ HasT not tliy Life been that of 

* most sufficient men {tuchtigen Manner) thou hast known in this 

* generation ? An outflush of foolish young Enthusiasm, like the 

* first fallow-crop, wherein are as many weeds as valuable herbs: 

* this all parched away, under the Droughts of practical and spiri- 
‘ tual Unbelief, as Disappointment, in tliought and act, often-re- 
' peatcd gave rise to Doubt, and Doubt gj'adually settled into De- 

* nial! If I have had a second-crop, and now see the perennial 
< greenswai'd, and sit under umbrageous cedai's, which defy all 

* Drought (and Doubt); herein too, be the Heavens praised, I am 

* uof without examples, and even exemplars.' 

So that, for Teufclsdrockh also, there has been a' glorious revo> 
lutionthese mad shadow-hunting and shadow-hunted Pilgrimings 
of his were but some purifying * Temptation in the Wilderness,’ be- 
foi'o his apostolic work (such as it was) could begin; which Tempta¬ 
tion is now happily over, and the Devil once more worsted! Was 

* that high moment in the Rue de VEnfer^' then, pi*opeiiy the turning- 
point of tlie batflo; when the Fiend said, Worship me, or he tom in 
shreds, and was answered valiantly with an Apage, Satana f —Sin¬ 
gular Teufelsdrdckh, would thou hadst told tliy* singular stoiy in 
])lain words! But it is fruitless to look there, in those Paper-bags, 
for such. Notliing but innuendoes, figurative crotchets: a typi¬ 
cal Shadow, fitfully wavering, prophetico-satiric; no clear logj^al ’ 
Picture. * How paint to the sensual eye,’ asks ho once, * what 

* passes in the lloly-of-Holies of Man’s Soul; in what words, 

‘ known to these.profane times, spcalc even afar-offof the unspeak- 
‘ able ?’ We ask in turn: Why.perplex these times, profane as 
they are, with needless obscurity, by omission and by commis¬ 
sion ? Not mystical only is our Pi-ofessor,’ but whimsical; and 
involves himself, now more than ever, in eye-bewildering ohiar- 
oscuro. Successive glimpses, here faithfully imparted, our more 
gifted readers must endeavour to combine for their own behoof. 

He says; ‘ The hot Haimattan-wind had raged itself out; its ■ 

* howl went Silent within me; and the long-deafened soul could 
' now hear. I paused in my wild wanderings; and sat me down 

* to wait, and consider; for it was as if Uie hour of change drew 

* nigh. I seemed to surrender, to renounce utterly, and say: Fly, 

* then, false shadows of Hope; I will chase you no more, I will 
' believe you no more. And ye too, haggard spectres of Fear, I 
' cai-e not for you; ye too are all shadows and a lie. Let me rest 

* here: for I am way-weary and life-weary; 1 will rest here, were « 

z 
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* it but to die: to die or to live is alike to me; alike insignid- 
‘ cant.’—^And again: ‘Hero, then,*03 I lay in that Centre or In- 
' mrrERENCE ; casf, doubtless, by benignant upper Influence, into 
‘ a healing sleep, tlie heaVy dreams rollfjd gi’adually away, and I 
‘ awoke to a new Heaven and a new Earth. The first preliminary 
' moral Act, Annihilation of Self (Selbst todtung), had been happily 

* accomplished; and my mind's eyes were now unsealed, and its 

* hands ungyved.' 

Might we not also conjecture that the following passage refers 
to his Locality, during this same ‘ healing sleepthat his Pilgrim- 
staff lies cast aside here, on * tlio high table-landand indeed that 
the repose is already taking wholesome effect on him ? If it were 
not tliat the tone, in some parts, has mSre of nancy, even of levity, 
than we could have expected! However, in TcufelsSrockh, there 
is always the strangest Dualism: light dancing, witli guitar-music, 
will be going on in the fore-court, while by fits from within comes 
the faint whimpering of woe and wail. We transcribe the piece 
entire: 

‘ Beautiful it was to sit there, as in my sky^ Tent, musing and 
‘ meditating-; on the high table-land, in front of tlie Mountains ; 

‘ over me, as roof, the azure Dome, and around m^, for walls, four 
‘ azure-flowing curtains,—namely, of the Four azure winds, on 
' whose bottom-fringes also I have seen gilding. And then to 
' fancy the fair Castles that stood sheltered in these Mountain 

* hollows; with their green flower-lawns, and white dames and 
‘ d'^moscls, lovely enough: or better still, the straw-roofed Cottages, 

* wherein stood many a Mother baking bread, with her children 
‘ round her:—all hidden and protectingly folded-up in the valley- 
‘ folds; yet there and alive, as sure as if I beheld them. Or to 
' see, as well as fancy, the nine Towns and Villages, tliat lay round 

* my mountain-seat, which, in still weather, were wont to speak to 
‘ me (by their steeple-bells) with metal tongue; and, in almost 
‘ all weather, proclaimed their vitality by repeated Smoke-clouds ; 

' whereon, as on a culinaiy horologe, I might read the hour of the 

* day. For it was the smoke of cookeiy, as kind housewives at 

* morning, midday, eventide, were boiling their husbands’ kettles ; 

‘ and ever a blue pillar rose up into the air, successively or simul- 

* taneously, from each of the nine, saying, as plainly as smoke 

* could say: Such and such a meal is getting ready here. Not 

* uninteresting! For you have the whole Borough, with all its 

* love-makings and scondal-mongeries, contentions and content- 

* ments, as in miniature, and could cover it all with your hat.— 

* If, in my wide Wayfarings, I had learned to look into the busi¬ 
ness of World in its details, here perhaps was the place for 
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* combining it into general propositions, and deducing inferences 
‘ therefrom. 

‘ Often also could I see the black Tempest 'marching In anger 
' through the Distance: round some Sciirccl{hoi*n, ak yet grim-blue, 

* would the eddying vapour gather, and there tumultuously eddy, 

* and flow down like a mad witch’s hair; till, after a space, it van- 
‘ ished, and, in the clear sunbeam, your Schrcckhom stood smiling 
‘ grim-white, for the vapour had held snow. How thou feimentest 
‘ and elttboratest, in thy great feimenting-vat and laboratory of an 
‘ Atmosphere, of a World, O Nature!—Or what is Nature ? Ha ! 
‘ why do I not name thee God ? Art thou not the “ Living Gar- 
‘ ment of God ?” O Heavgns, is it, in veiy deed. He then that 
‘ ever spealcs through thee ;^tliat lives and loves in thee, that lives 
' an^ loves in me ? 

‘ Fore-shadows, call them rather fore-splendours, of that Truth, 

‘ and Beginning of Tiiiths, fell mysteriously over my soul. Sweeter 

* than Days 2 )ring to the Shipwrecked in Nova Zembla; ahl like 
‘ the inothei‘’s voice to her little child that sfrays bewildered, weep- 

* ing, in unknown tumults; like soft streamings of celestial music 
‘ to my too-exasperated heart, came that Evangel. The Universe 
‘ is not dead and demoniacal, a chai'nel-house with spectres; but 

* godlike, and my Father’s! 

‘ With other eyes, too, could I now look upon my fellow man; 

* with an infinite Love, an infinite Pity. Poor, wandering, way- 
' ward man ! Art thou not tried, and beaten with stripes, even as 
‘ I am ? Ever, whether thou bear the royal mantle or the beggi^’s 
‘ gabardine, art tliou not so weary, so heavy-laden; and tliy Bed of 
‘ Rest is but a Grave. 0 my Brother, my Brotlier, why cannot I 
‘ shelter tliec in my bosom, and wipe away all tears fr’om thy eyes ! 

‘ —Truly, the din of mony-voiceddlife, which, in this solitude, with 

* the mind’s organ, 1 could hear, was no longer a maddening dis- 
‘ cord, but a melting one; like inai'ticulate cries, and sobbings of 
‘ a dumb creature, which in the ear of Heaven are prayers. The 
‘ poor Earth, with her poor joys, was now my needy Mother, not 

* my cruel Stepdame; Man, with his so mad Wonts and so mean 

* Endeavours, had become the dearer to me; and even for his suf- 
' ferings and his sins, 1 now first named him Brother. Thus was 
‘ I standing in tlie porch of that *' Sanctuary of Sorrow;” by strange, 

* steep ways, had I too been guided thither; and ere long its 

* sacred gates would open, and the “ Divine D&pth of Sorrow" lie 
‘ disclosed to me.’ 

The Professor says, he here first got eye on the Knot tliat had 
been strangling him, and straightway could unfasten it, and was 
free, * A vain interminable controversy,’ writes he, * touching what 
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' is at present called Origin of Evil, or some such thing, arises in 
‘ every soul, since the beginning “of the world; and in eveiy soul, 
‘ that would pass from idle Suifenng into actual Endeavouring, 

* must first be ^put an end* to. The most, in our time, have to go 

* content with a simple, incomplete-enough Suppression of tliis 
‘ controversy; to a few some Solution of it is indispensable. In 
‘ every new era, too, such Solution comes-out in different terms ; 

* and ever the Solution of the last era has become obsolete, and is 
‘ found unserviceable. For it is man’s nature to change his Dia- 
‘ lect from century to century; he cannot help it though he would. 
‘ The authentic Church-Catechism of our present centuiy has not 
‘ yet fallen into my hands: meanwhilc^for my own private behoof, 
‘ I attempt to elucidate the matter so. Man’s Unhappiness, as I 

* construe, comes of his Greatness; il is because .thbre is an In- 
‘ finite in him, which with all his cunning he cannot quite bury 
‘ under the Finite. Will the whole Finance Ministers and Ui»- 
‘ holsterers and Confectioners of modern Europe undertake, in 
‘ joint-stock company, to make one Shoeblack happy ? They can- 
‘ not accomplish it, above an hour or two; for the Shoeblack also 
‘ has a Soul quite other than his Stomach; and would require, if 
‘ you consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and saturation, 

‘ simply this allotment, no more, and no less: Cod’s infinite Uni- 
‘ verse altogether to himself, therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill every 
‘ wish as fast as it rose. Oceans of Hochheimer, a Throat like 
‘ that of Ophiuchus : speak not of tlicm; to the infinite Shoebla<‘k 
‘ they are as nothing. No sooner is your ocean filled, than he 
‘ grumbles tliat it might have been of better vintage. Tiy him 
‘ wiUi half of a Universe, of an Omnipotence, he sets to qnaiTclling 
‘ with the proprietor of the other half, and declares himself the 
‘ most maltreated of men.—^Alwoys there is a black spot in our 
' sunshine: it is even, as I said, the Shadow of Ourselves. 

‘ But the whim we have of Happiness is somewhat thus. By 
‘ ccriain valuations, and averages, of our oAvn striking, we come 
‘ upon some sort of average ten’estrial lot; this we fancy belongs 
‘ to us by nature, and of indefeasible right. It is simple pa 3 niicnt 

* of our wages, of our deserts; requires neither tlianks nor com- 

* plaint; only such overplus as there may be do we account Happi- 
‘ ness; any deficit again is Misery. Now consider that we have 

* the valuation of our own deserts ourselves, and what a fund of 
‘ Self-conceit there is in each of us,—do you wonder that the bul- 
‘ ance should so often dip the wrong w*ay, and many a Blockhead 
‘ ciy: See there, what a payment; was ever worthy gentleman so 
‘ need!—I tell thee, Blockhead, it all comes of thy Vanity; of what 

* thou fanciest those same desei*ts of thine to be. Fancy that thou 
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* deservest to be hanged (as is most likely), thou wilt feel it happi* 

* ness to be only shot: fancy that thou deservest to be hanged in 
‘ a hair-lialter, it will be a luxuiy to die in hemp. 

‘ So true it is, what l>tlien said, that the Fractiffn of Life can he 

* increased in value not so much by increasing your Numerator as by 

* lessening your Denominator. Nay, unless my Algebm deceive me, 

‘ Unity itself divided by Zero will give Infinity. Make thy claim 
‘ of wages a zero, then; thou hast the world under tliy feet. Well 
‘ did the Wisest of our time write: “ It is only witlx Eenunciation 
‘ {Entsagen) that Life, properly speakings can be said to begin. 

‘ I asked myself: What is tliis that, ever since eaidiest j'ears, 

* thou hast been fi’ctting a^d fuming, and lamenting and self-tor- 
‘ menting, cm account of? Say it in a word: is it not because 
‘ tliou art not happy? Because the Tiiou (sweet gentleman) is not 
‘ sufficiently honoui'cd, nourished, soft-bedded, and lovingly cai'cd- 
'for? Foolish soul! What Act of Legislature was thei’e that 
‘ Hwu shouldst be Happy ? A little while ago thou hadst no right 
‘ to be at all. What if thou wert bom and predestined not to be 
‘ Happy, but to be Unhappy I Art thou nothing other than a 

* Vulture, then, Jhatflicst thi’ough the Universe seckiifg after some- 
‘ what to eat; and shrieking dolefully because ennion enough is 

* not given thee ? Close thy Byron ; open thy Goethe* 

‘ Es leuchtet mir ein, I see a glimpse of it I’ cries he elsewhere: 

‘ there is in man a Hiqheh tlian Love of Happiness: he can do 
‘ without Happiness, and instead thei’cof find Blessedness! Was 
‘ it not to preach-forth this same Higher that sages and mart^s, 

‘ the Poet and the Priest, in all times, have spoken and suffered ; 

‘ bearing testimony, through life and through death, of the God- 

* like that is in Man, and how in the Godlike only has he Sti’ength 
‘ and Freedom ? Which God -tnspii'ed Doctrine ai-t thou also 
‘ honoured to be taught; O Heavens! and bi'oken M’ith manifold 
‘ merciful Afilictions, even till thou become contrite, and learn it I 

* O thank thy Destiny for these; thankfull}'beai* what yet remain: 

' thou hadst need of tliem ; the Self in thee needed to be annihi- 

* lated. By benignant fever-paroxysms is Life I’ooting out the 
‘ deep-seated chronic Disease, and triumphs over Death. On the 
' roaring bilfows of Time, thou art not engulfed, but borne aloft 

‘ into the azure of Eternity. Love not Pleasure; love God. This 1 

* is the Everlasting Yea, V’herein all contradiction is solved; 

‘ wherein whoso walks and works, it is well witli him.’ 

And again; 'Small is it tliat thou const trample the Earth 
‘ tvith its injuriop under tliy feet, as old Greek Zeno ti’oined thee: 

' thou const love the Earth while it injures thee, and even because 

* it injures thee; for this a Greater than Zeno was needed, and he 
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* too was sent. Knowest thou that “ Worship of Sorrow P The 
‘ Templja thereof, founded some eighteen centuries ago, now lies 
‘ in ruins, overgrown with jungle, the habitation of doleful crea- 
‘ tures: nevertheless, ventfire forward; ii? a low ci^pt, arched out 

* of falling fragments, thou findest the Altar still there, and its 

* sacred Lamp perennially burning.' 

Witliout pretending to comment on which strange utterances, 
the Editor will only remark, that tliere lies beside Uiem much of 
a still more questionable character; unsuited to the general ap> 
prehension; nay wherciin he himself does not see his way. Ne¬ 
bulous disquisitions on Beligion, yet not without bursts of splen¬ 
dour ; on the ‘ perennial continuance of Inspirationon Prophecy; 
that there are * tnie Priests, as well as Baal-Priests, in our own 
daywith more of the like sort. We select some fractions, byVay ^ 
of finish to this fai'rago. 

* Cease, my much-respected Herr von Voltaire,’ thus apostro¬ 
phises tlie Professor: ‘ shut thy sweet voice; for the task ap- 

* pointed thee seems finished. Sufficiently hast thou demonstrated 

* this proposition, considerable or otherwise: That tlie Mythus of 

* the Christian Beligion looks not in the eighteenth centuiy as it 
‘ did in the eighth. Alas, were thy six-and-thirty quartos, and the 

* six-and-thirty thousand other quartos and folios, and flying sheets 
‘ or reams, printed before and since on the same subject, all needed 
‘ to convince us of so little! But what next? Wilt thou help us 
‘ to embody the divine Spirit of that Beligion in a new Mythus, 

* iy a new vehicle and vesture, that our Souls, otlierwise too like 
‘ perishing, may live ? What! thou hast no faculty in that kind ? 

‘ Only a torch for burning, no hammer for building ? Take our 
‘ thanks, tlicn, and-thyself away. 

‘ Meanwhile what are antiqu£\jted Mythuses to me ? Or is the 
‘ God present, felt in my own heart, a thing which HeiT von Vol- 

* taire will dispute out of me; or dispute into me ? To the “ Wor- 

* ship of Sorrow" ascribe what origin and genesis thou pleasest, has 

* not that Worship originated, and been generated; is it not here ? 

‘ Feel it in thy heart, and then say whether it is of God ! This is 

* Belief; all else is Opinion,—^for which latter whoso wiU let him 

* woriy a; id be wonied.’ 

* Neither,’ observes he elsewhere, ‘ shall ye tear-out one ano- 

* ther’s eyes, struggling over “ Plenary Inspiration," and such like: 

* try ratlier to get a little even Poi-tiol Inspiration, each of you for 

* himself. One Bible I know, of whose Plenaiy Inspiration doubt 

* is not so much as possible; nay with my own eyes I saw the 

* God's-Hand wiiting it: tliereof all other Bibles are but Leaves, 

* —say, in Picture-Writing to assist the weaker faculty.* 
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Or, to give the wearied reader relief, and bring it to an end, 
let him take the following perhaps more intelligible passage : 

‘ To me, in this our life,’ says the Professor, ‘ which is on i nter- 
‘ pecine wa rfai’e with the Time-spirit,^ otlier wai’fjjLre seems ques- 

* tionable.^Tlast thou m any way a Contention with tliy brotlier, 
‘ I advise tlice, tliink well what the meaning thereof is. If thou 
‘ gauge it to the bottom, it is simply this: “ Fellow, see! thou art 
‘ taking more than thy share of Happiness in the world, something 
‘ from my share: which, by the Heavens, thou shalt not; nay I 
‘ will fight tliee rather."—Alas 1 and the whole lot to bo divided is 
‘ such a beggarly matter, ti'uly a “ feast of shells,” for the substance 

* has been spilled out: not enough to quench one Appetite; and 
‘ the collective human species clutching at them !—Can we not, in 
‘ idl such fases, rather say: “ Take it, tliou too-iuvenous indivi- 
‘ dual; take that pitiful additional fraction of a share, which I 
‘ reckoned mine, but which thou so wantest; take it with a bless- 
‘ ing; would to Heaven I had enough for thee!”—If Fichte's Wig- 
‘ senschaftslehre be, “ to a certain extent, Applied Christianity," 
‘ surely to a still greater extent, so is this. We have here not a 
‘ Wliole Duty of Man, yet a Half Duty, namely the^Passive half: 
‘ could wo but^lo it, as we can demonstrate it! 

‘ But indeed Conviction, wore it never so excellent, is woi*thless 
‘ till it convert itself into Conduct. Nay properly Conviction is 
‘ not possible till then; inasmuch as all Speculation is by nature 
‘ endless, formless, a vortex amid vortices: only by a felt indubit- 
‘ able cei’tainty of Experience docs it find any centre to rei^lve 
' round, and so fashion itself into a s^’^stem. Most troe is it, as a 
‘ wise man teaches us, that “ Doubt of any sort cannot be removed 
‘ except by Action.” On which ground, too, let him who gropes 
‘ painfully in darkness or uncertain light, and prays vehemently 
‘ that the dawn may ripen into day, lay this oUier precept well to 
‘ heai-t, which to mo was of invaluable service: “ Do tlie Duty which 
‘ lies nearest thee" which thou knowest to be a Duty I Thy second 
‘ Duty will already have become cleai*er. 

‘ May wo not say, however, tliat the hour of Spiritual Enfran- 
‘ chisement is even this: When your Ideal World, wherein the 
‘ whole man has been dimly struggling and inexpressibly languish- 
‘ ing to work, becomes revealed, and thromi open; and you dis- 

* cover, with amazement enough, like the Lothario in Wilhelm 
‘ Meister, that your “ America is here or nowhere” ? The Situation 
‘ that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. 

‘ Yes here, in this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, 

‘ wherein thou even now standest, here or nowhere is tliy Ideal: 

* work it out therefrom ; and working, believe, live, be free. Fooll 
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‘ the Ideal is in thyself, tlie impediment too is in thyself; thy 

* Condition is but the stuff thou .art to shape that same Ideal out 

* of: what matters whetlier such stuff bo of this sort or tliat, so the 

* Form thou gi>;e it be heroic, be poetic ? O thou tliat pinest in 
‘ the imprisonment of tlic Actual, and criest bitterly to the gods 

' ‘ for a kingdom wherein to rule and create, know this of a tmth: 
‘ the thing tliou seekest is ah*eady with thcc, “ hero or nowhere," 

‘ couldst thou only see ! 

‘ But it is with man’s Soul as it was with Nature: the begin- 

* ning of Creation is—Lig^iit. Till the eye have vision, the whole 
‘ members ai’e in bonds. Divine moment, when over the tempest- 
‘ tost Soul, os once over the wild-weltering Chaos, it is spoken: 

‘ Let there be Light! Ever to the greatest that has felt such mo- 
‘ ment, is it not miraculous and God-announcing; evft.i as, under 
' simpler figures, to the simplest and least. The mad primeval 

. ‘ Discord is hushed; the rudely-jumbled conflicting elements bind 
j ‘ tliemselves into separate Firmaments: degp silent rock-founda- 
j, ‘ tions are built benea^ij and the skyey vault with its everlasting 
I ‘ Luminaries above: instead of a dark wasteful Chaos, we have a 
1 ‘ blooming, fertile, heaven-encompassed World. 

‘ I too could now say to myself: Be no longer a Chaos, but 

* a World, or even Woiidkin. Produce ! Produce ! Were it but 
‘ the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a Product, produce it in 
‘ God’s name! ’Tis tlie utmost thou hast in thee : out with it 

* then. Up, up ! Whatsoever tliy hand findeth to do, do it with 
‘ t^y whole might. Work wiiile it is called Today; for tlie Night 

* cometh, wherein no man can work.’ 


CHAPTER X. 

PAUSE. 

Thus have we, as closely and perhaps satisfactorily as, in such 
circumstances, might be, followed Tcufclsdrbckh tlirough tlie vari¬ 
ous successive states and stages of Grow’th, Entauglcmcnt, Unbe¬ 
lief, and almost Reprobation, into a certain clearer state of what 
ho himself seems to consider as Conversion. ‘ Blame not tlie 
‘ word,’ says he; ‘ rejoice rather that such a w'ord, signifying such 
‘ a thing, has come to light in our modem Era, though hidden from 
‘ the wisest Ancients. The Old World knew nothing of Conver- 

* sion; instead of an Ecce Homo, they had only some Choice of Her- 
‘ oulee. It was a new-attained progress in the Moral Development 

* of man: hereby has the Highest come home to the bosoms of the 
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* most Limited ; what to Plato was but a hallucination, and to So- 

* crates a chiineiti, is now clear and certain to your Zinzendorfs, 
‘ your Wesleys, and tlie poorest of their Pietists and Methodists.’ 

It is here then tha^ the spiritual*majority o£ Tcufelsdi-dclch 
commences: we nro hencefoiih to see him ‘ work in w’cll-doing,’ 
witli the spirit and clcai* aims of a Man. He has discovered that 
the Ideal Workshop he so panted for, is even this same Actual ill- 
furnished Workshop he has so long been stumbling in. He con 
say to himself: ‘Tools? Thou hast no Tools? Wliy, there is 
‘ not a Man, or a Thing, now alive bii( has tools. TJie basest 
‘ of created animalcules, the Spider itself, has a spinning-jenny, 

‘ and warpiiig-mill, and power-loom, within its head: the stupidest 
‘ of Oysters has a Papin’s-Digester, with stone-and-limo house to 
‘ hofd it in :*fcvery being that can live can do something: this let 
‘ him do.—Tools ? Hast tliou not a Brain, furnished, fumishable 
‘ with some glimmerings of Light; and three fingers to hold a 
‘ Pen withal ? Never since Aaron’s Hod went out of practice, or 
‘ even before it, was there such a wondcr-Avorking Tool: greater 

* than all recorded miracles have been performed by Pens. For 
‘ strangely in this so-solid-seeming World, Avhich nevertheless is 

* in continual ref tlcss flux, it is appointed that Sound, to appear- 
‘ ance the most fleeting, should be the most continuing of all 
‘ things. The Word is well said to be omnipotent in this world ; 

‘ man, thereby divine, can create as by a Fiat. AAvako, ai'ise! 

‘ Speolr forth Avhat is in thee ; Avhat God has given thee, Avhat the 
‘ Devil shall not talce aAvay. Higher task than that of Priesthof^ 

' was allotted to no man: wert thou but the meanest in tliat sa- 
‘ cred Hierarchy, is it not honour enough therein to spend and be 
‘ spent ? 

‘ By this Aj’t, Avhich whoso AAd^l may sacrilegiously dcgimde into 

* a handicraft,’ adds Teufelsdrockh, ‘ have I thcnceibrtli abidden. ' 

* Writings of mine, not indeed krioAvn as mine (for Avhat ora I.^), 

‘ have fallen, perhaps not altogedicr void, into the mighty secd- 

* field of Opinion; fruits of my unseen sowing gratifyingl}^ meet 

* me here and there. I thank the Heavens that I have noAV found 
‘ my Calling; Avherein, Avith or Avithout perceptible result, I am 
‘ minded diligently to persevere. 

‘ Nay how knoAvest thou,’ cries he, ' but this and the other 
‘ pregnant Device, noAV gi’OAAm to be a Avorld-renoAvncd fai’-Avorking 
‘ Institution; like a groin of right mustard-sced once cast into 
‘ tbo right soil, and noAv stretching-out strong boughs to the four 
‘ Avinds, for the birds of the air to lodge in,—may have been pi’O- 

* perly my doing? Some one’s doing, it Avithout doubt Avas; from 
‘ some Idea, in some single Head, it did first of all take begin- 
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‘ ning: why not from some Idea in mine ?’ Does Teufelsdrockh 
hero glance at that ‘ Society for the Conservation of Property 
(JSigenthums-conservirende Oesellschaft),' of which so many ambigu¬ 
ous notices glide spectre-dike through tliese inexpressible Paper- 
bags ? ‘ An Institution,’ hints he, ‘ not unsuitable to the wants of 

* the time; as indeed such sudden extension proves: for already 
‘ can the Society number, among its office-bearers or correspond- 

* ing members, tlie highest Names, if not tlie highest Persons, in 

* Gennany, England, France; and contributions, both of money 
‘ and of meditation, poip'-in from all quarters ; to, if possible, en- 

* list the remaining Integrity of the world, and, defensively and 

* with forethought, marshal it round this Palladium.’ Does Teu- 
felsdrockli mean, Hicn, to give himself out as the originator of that 
so notable Eigenthums-conservirende (‘Owndom-consdJving’) OeseU- 
schaft; and if so, what, in tlie Devil’s name, is it ? Ho again 
hints: * At a time when the divine Commandment, Thou shall not 

* steal, wherein truly, if well understood, is comiirised the whole 

* Hebrew Decalogue, with Solon’s and Lycurgus’s Constitutions, 

* Justinian’s Pandects, tlie Code Napoleon, and all Codes, Cate- 
‘ chisms, Divinities, Moralities whatsoever, that man has hitherto 

* devised (and enforced with Altar-fire and Gallcf.vs-ropes) for his 

* social guidance: at a time, I say, when tliis divine Command- 

* ment has all-but faded-away from the general remembrance; and, 

‘ witli little disguise, a new opposite Commandment, Thou shall 

* steal, is everywhere promulgated,—it perhaps behoved, in tliis 
Viniversol dotage and deliration, the sound portion of mankind to 
‘ bestir themselves and rally. Wlicn the ividcst and wildest viola- 
‘ tions of that divine right of Propei-ty, the only divine right now 

* extant or conceivable, are sanctioned and recommended by a 

* vicious Press, and the world has lived to hear it asserted tliat we 
‘ have no Property in our very Bodies, hut only an accidental Possession 
‘ and Life-rent, what is the issue to bo looked-for ? Hangmen and 

* Catchpoles may, by tlieir noose-gins and baited fall-traps, keep- 

* down the smaller sort of vermin: but what, except perhaps some 
‘ such Universal Association, can protect us against whole meat- 
‘ devouring and man-devouring hosts of Boa - consriictors ? If, 

‘ therefore, the more sequestered Thinker have wondered, in his 
‘ privacy, from what hand tliat perhaps not ill-written Program in 

* the Public Journals, witli its high Prize'Questions and so liberal 
‘ Prizes, could have proceeded,—let him now cease such ivonder; 

* and, with undivided faculty, betake himself to tlie Concurrenz 
(Competition).’ 

We ask: Has this same ‘ perhaps not ill-written Program^ or 
any oilier authentic Transaction of that Property-conserving So- 
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eiety, fallen under the eye of the British Reader, in any Journal 
foreign or domestic? If so, what are those Prize-Questions ; what 
are the terms of Competition, and when and where? No printed 
Newspaper-leaf, no fariher light of any dort, to be met with in these 
Paperbags! Or is the whole business one other of those whim¬ 
sicalities, and perverse inexplicabilities, whereby Herr Teufels- 
droekh, meaning much or nothing, is pleased so often to play fast- 
and-loose with us ? 


Here, indeed, at length, must tlie Editor give utterance to a 
painful suspicion which, through late Chapters, has begun to 
haunt him;paralysing any little entliusiasm, tliat might still have 
rendered his thorny Biographical task a labour of love. It is a 
suspicion grounded perhaps on trifles, yet confirmed almost into 
certainty by the more and more discernible humoristico-satirical 
tendency of Teufelsdificldi, in whom underground humours and 
intricate sardonic rogueries, wheel within wheel, defy all reckon¬ 
ing : a suspicion, in one word, that these Autobiographical Docu¬ 
ments are partly a mystificatiou ! What if many a so-called Fact 
were little better than a Fiction; if hero we had no direct Camera- 
obscura Picture of the Professor’s History; but, only some more 
or less fantastic Adumbration, symbolically, perhaps significantly 
enough, shadowing-forth the same ! Our tlicoiy begins to be that, 
in receiving as literally authentic what was but hicroglyphically so, 
Hofrath Hcuschreckc, whom in that case we scruple not to none 
Hofrath Nosc-of-Wax, was made a fool of, and set adrift to malie 
fools of others. Could it be expected, indeed, that a man so known 
for impenetrable reticence as Tcufclsdrockh, would all at once 
frankly unlock his private citadel to an English Editor and a Ger¬ 
man Hofrath; and not ratlier deceptively tnlock both Editor and 
Hofrath, in the labyrinthic tortuosities and covered-ways of said 
citadel (having enticed them tliither), to sec, in his half-devilish 
way, how the fools would look? 

Of one fool, however, the Herr Professor will perhaps find him¬ 
self short. On a small slip, formerly thrown aside as blank, the 
inlc being aJl-but invisible, we lately notice, and with effort deci¬ 
pher, the following: ‘ What are your historical Facts; still more 

* your biographical ? Wilt tliou know a Man, above all a Mankind, 

* by stri ngingj iogether bcadrolls of what thou namest Facts ? The ‘ 

‘ man is fhes^irit he worked in; not what he did, but what he be- 

* came. Facts arc engraved Hierograms, for wliich the fewest have ' 
‘ the key. And then how your Blockhead {Dummkopf) studios not 

* their Meaning; but simply whether they ore well or ill cut, what 
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‘ he calls Moral or Immoral! Still worse is it with your Bungler 
‘ {Pfmclier ): such I have seen iTjading some Rousseau, with pre- 
* teiices of interpretation; and mistaking the ill-cut Sorpent-of- 
‘ Eternity for a common f)oisonous Reptile.’ Was the Professor 
apprehensive lest an Editor, selected as the present boasts him¬ 
self, might mistake tlie Tcufclsdrockh Serpent-of-Etemity in like 
manner ? For which reason it was to be altered, not without un¬ 
derhand satire, into a plainer Symbol ? Or is this merely one of 
his half-sophisms, half-truisms, which if he can but set on the back 
of a Figure, he cai-es nob whither it gallop ? We say not with cer¬ 
tainty; and indeed, so strange is ..he Professor, can never say. If 
our Suspicion be wholly unfounded, let his own questionable ways, 
not our necessary circumspectness, bear the blame. 

But be this as it will, the somewhat exasperated and indeed ex¬ 
hausted Editor determines here to shut these Paperbags, for the 
present. Let it suffice that we know of Teufelsdrockh, so far, if 
‘ not what he did, yet what he becamethe rather, as his cliarac- 
tcr has now taken its ultimate bent, and no new revolution, of im¬ 
portance, is to be looked-for. The imprisoned Chrysalis is now a 
winged Psyche: and such, wheresoever be its flight, it will con¬ 
tinue. To trace by what complex gyrations (flights or involuntary 
waftings) through the mere external Life-element, Teufelsdrockh 
reaches his University Professorship, and the Psyche clothes her¬ 
self in civic Titles, without altering her now fixed nature,—would 
be comp.aratively an unproductive task, were we even unsuspicious 
oftits being, for us at least, a false and impossible one. His out¬ 
ward Biography, therefore, which, at the Blumine Lover’s-Leap, we 
saw churned utterly into spray-vapour, may hover in that condition, 
for aught that concerns us here. Enough that by survey of certain 
‘ pools and plashes,’ we have ascertained its general direction; do 
we not already know that, by one way and other, it has long since 
rained-down again into a stream; and even now, at Weissnichtwo, 
flows deep and still, fraught with the Philosophy of Clothes^ and 
visible to whoso will cast eye thereon? Over much invaluable 
matter that lies scattered, like jewels among quarry-mbbish, in 
those Paper-catacombs, we may have occasion to glance back, and 
somewhat will demand insertion at the right place: flieonwhile be 
our tiresome diggings therein suspended. 

If now, before reopening the great Clothes-Volume, we ask what 
our degree of progress, during these Ten Chapters, has been, to¬ 
wards right understanding of the Clothes-Philosophy, let not our 
discouragement become total. To speak in tliat old figure of the 
Hell-gate Bridge over Chaos, a few flying pontoons have perhaps 
been added, though as yet they drift straggling on the Flood; how 
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far they will reach, when once tlie choins are straightened and 
fastened, can, at present, only be matter of eoujecture. 

So much we already calculate: Through many a little loophole, 
we have had glimpses ijito the intei*iftil world of Teufelsdrockh 
his strange mystic, almost magic Diagram of tlie Universe, and 
how it was gradually drawn, is not hencefortli altogether dark to 
us. Those mysteiious ideas on Time, which merit consideration, 
and are not wholly unintelligible witli such, may by and by prove 
significant. Still more may his somewhat peculiar view of Nature, 
the decisive Oneness he ascribes to Natui’e. How’ all Nature and 
Life are but one Oarment, a ‘ Living Garment,’ ^^iovon and ever 
a-weaving in the ‘ Loom of Timeis not here, indeed, Uie outline 
of a whole ClotJies-Philosophy ; at least the arena it is to work in? 
Itemark tdo^hat tlie Character of the Man, nowise without mean* 
ing in such a matter, becomes less enigmatic: amid so much tu¬ 
multuous obscurity almost like diluted madness, do not a certain < 
indomitable Defiance and yet a boundless Keverenee seem to looin- 
forth, as tlic tw'o mountain-summits, on whose rock-strata all tlie 
rest were based and built ? 

Nay, further^ may we not say that Teufelsdrocldi’jS Biography, 
allowing it even, as suspected, only a hieroglyphical truth, exhibits 
a man, as it were preappointed for Clotlies-Philosophy ? To look 
through the Shows of things into Tilings tliomselves he is led ami 
compelled. The ‘ Passivity’ given him by birth is fostered by all 
turns of his fortune. Everywhere cast out, like oil out of water, 
from mingling in any Employment, in any public Communion, he 
has no portion but Solitude, and a life of Meditation. The whole 
energy of his existence is directed, through long j^ears, on one 
task: that of enduring pain, if he cannot cure it. Thus everywhere 
do the Shows of things oppress him, withstand him, threaten him 
with fearfiillest destruction: only by victoriously penetrating into 
'Ihings tliemselves, can he find peace and a stronghold. But is not 
this same looking-through the Shows, or Vestures, into tlie Things, 
even the first preliminaiy to a Philosojyhij of Clothes f Do we not, 
in all tliis, discern some beckonings tow'ards the true higher pur- 
])ort of such a Philosophy; and what shape it must assume with 
bueh a mtni, m such an era? 

Perhaps in entering on Book Third, the courteous Rejider is not 
utterly without guess whither he is bound; nor, let us hoiie, for 
all the fantastic Dream-Grottoes through wdiich,*as is our lot w'ith 
Teufelsdroekh, he must w'ander, will tlierc be W’anting between 
whiles some twinkling of a steady Polai* Star. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INCIDENT IN MODERN HISTORY, 

As a wonder-loving and wonder-seeking man, Teufelsdrockli, from 
an early part of this Clotlies-Volumo, lias more and more exhibited 
himself. Stnking it was, amid all his porverso cloudiness, with 
wliat force of vis?on and of heart he pierced into the mystery of the 
World; recognising in the highest sensible phenomena, so far as 
Sense went, only fresh or faded Raiment; yet ever, under tliis, a 
celestial Essence thereby rendered visible: and while, on the one 
hand, he trod the old rags of Matter, with their tinsels, into the 
mire, he on tlio other everywhere exalted Spirit above all earttJy 
principalities and powers, and worshipped it, though under the 
meanest shapes, with a true Platonic Mysticism. What the man 
ultimately purposed by thus casting his Greck-lire into the general 
Wardrobe of tlie Universe; what such, more or less complete, rend¬ 
ing and burning of Garments throughout the whole compass of 
Civilised Life and Speculation, should lead to; the rather as he 
was no Adamite, in any sense, and could not, like Rousseau, re¬ 
commend either bodily or intellectual Nudity, and a return to the 
savage state: all this our readers ai*o now bent to discover; this is, 
in fact, properly the gist and purport of Professor Teufelsdrockh’s 
Philosophy of Clothes. 

* Bo it remembered, however, that such purport is here not so 
much evolved, as detected to lie ready for evolving. We ore to 
guide our British Friends into the new Gold-country, and show 
them the mines; nowise to dig out and exhaust its wealth, which 
indeed remains for all time inexhaustible. Once there, let each 
dig for his own behoof, and enrich himself. 

Neither, in so capricious inexpressible a Work as this ot the 
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Professor’s, can our course now more than fonnerly be straightfor¬ 
ward, step by step, but at best leap by leap. Significant Indica¬ 
tions stand-out hero and there; ‘which for the critical eye, that 
looks both widely and nftrrowly, shnpq themselves into some 
ground-scheme of a Whole: to select these with judgment, so that 
a leap from one to the other bo possible, and (in our old figure) by 
chaining them together, a passable Bridge be effected: this, as 
heretofore, continues our only metliod. Among such light-spots, 
the following, floating in much wild matter about Perfectibility, has 
seemed worth clutching jt: 

* Perhaps the most remarkable incident in Modern Histoiy,' 
says Teufelsdrockh, ‘ is not the Diet of Worms, still less the Battle 
‘ of Austerlitz, Waterloo, Petcrloo, or any other Battle; but an in- 
‘ cident passed carelessly over by most Historians,* and treated 
‘ with some degree of lidicule by others: namely, George Fox’s 
‘ making to himself a suit of Leather. This man, the first of the 

* Quakers, and by trade a Shoemaker, was one of those, to whom, 
‘ under ruder or purer form, the Divine Idea of the Universe is 

* pleased to manifest itself; and, across all the hulls of Ignorance 
‘and earthly Degradation, shine through, in unspeakable Awful- 
‘ ness, unspeakable Beauty, on their souls : wflo therefore are 
‘ rightly accounted Prophets, God-possessed; or even Gods, as in 

* some periods it has chanced. Sitting in his stall; working on 

* tanned hides, amid pincers, paste-horns, rosin, swine-bristles, ainl 

* a nameless flood of nxbbish, this youth had ncv(;rt.lieless a Living 
‘ Spirit belonging to him; also an antique Inspired Volume, through 
‘ which, as through a window, it could look upwards, and discern 
‘ its celestial Home. The task of a doily pair of shoes, coupled 
‘ even with some prospect of victuals, and an honourable Master- 

* ship in Cordwaincry, and perh^^ps the post of Thirdborough in 

* his hundred, os the crown of long faithful sewing,—was nowise 

* satisfaction enough to such a mind: but ever amid the boring and 

* hammering came tones from that far country, came Splendours 
‘ and Terrors; for this poor Cordwainer, as wc said, was a Man; 

* and the Temple of Immensity, wherein as Man he had been sent 
‘ to minister, was full of holy mystery to him. 

‘ The Clergy of the neighboui'hood, the ordained Watchers and 
‘ Interpreters of that same holy mystery, listened with unaffected 

* tedium to his consultations, and advised him, as tlie solution of 
‘ such doubts, to “ drink beer, and dance Avith the girls.” Blind 
‘ leaders of the blind! For what end were their titlies levied and 

* eaten; for what were their shovel hats scooped-out, and their sur- 

* plices and cassock-aprons girt-on; and such a church-repairing, 

* and chaiferiug, and organing, and other racketing, held over that 
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* spot of God’s Earth,—if Man were but a Patent Digester, and the 
‘ Belly with its adjuncts the grand Reality ? Fox turned from them, 

* with tears and a sacred scorn, back"to his Leather-parings and his 
‘ Bible. Mountains of encumbrance, higher than ^tna, had been 
‘ heaped over that Spiiit: but it was a Spirit, and w'ould not lie 
‘ buried there. Through long days and nights of silent agony, it 
‘ struggled and wrestled, witli a man’s force, to be free: how its 
‘ ])risoii-mountuiiis heaved and swayed tumultuously, as the giant 

* spirit sliook them to this hand and that, and emerged into tlic 

* light of Heaven ! That Leicester shoe-shop, had men known if . 

‘ was a holier place than any Vatican or Lorotto-shrino.—“ So band- 
‘ aged, end hamiicred, and hemmed-in,” groaned he, “ w'itli thou- 
‘ saiul requisitions, obligations, stnips, tatters, and tagrags, I can 
‘ itflthcr set nor move: not my own am I, but the World’s; and 
‘ Tim*' Hies fast, and Heaven is high, and Hell is deep: Man! bc- 
‘ think thee, if thou hast i)ower of Thought! Why not; w’hat binds 
‘mo here? Want, want!—J la, of what? Will all the shoe-wages 
‘ under the Moon ferry me across into tliat far Land of Light? 

‘ Only Meditation can, and devout I’raycr to God. I w'ill to the 
‘ woods; the hollow of a tree will lodge me, wild-bcrrics feed me; 

‘ and for Clotht%, cannot I stitch myself one perennial suit of Lea- 
‘ ther!” 

‘ Historical Oil-painting,’ continues Teufelsdrockh, ‘ is one of 
‘ the Arts I never practised ; therefore shall I not decide whether 
‘ this subject were easy of execution on the canvas. Yet often has 
‘ it seemed to me as if such first outtlashing of man's Freewill^to 
‘ lighten, more and more into Day, the Chaotic Night that threat 
‘ eued to engulf him in its hindi'anccs and its horrors, were pro- 
‘ porly the only grandeur there is in History. Let some living Aii- 
‘ gelo or Rosa, with seeing eye and understanding heart, picture 
‘ George Fox on that morning, w'hen ho spreads-out his cutting- 
* board for the last time, and cuts cow'hides by unwonted pattenis, < 
‘ and stitches them togecher into one continuous all-including Case, 

‘ the farew'ell sciwice of his awd I Stitch aw’ay, tliou noble Fox; 

‘ every prick of that little instrument is pricking into tlie heart of 
‘ Slavery, imd World-w'orship, and the Mammon-god. Thy elbows 
‘jerk, as in-strong swimmer-strokes, and every stroke is beai-ing 
‘ thoe across the Prison-ditch, within which Vanity holds her Work- 
‘ house and Ragfair, into lands of true Liberty; were the wwk done, 

‘ thei’o is in broad Europe one Free Man, and tliou art he! 

‘ Thus from the lowest depth there is a path to the loftiest 
‘ height; and for the Poor also a Gospel has been published. 

‘ Surely if, as D’Alembert asserts, my illustrious namesake, Dio- 
‘ genes, w'us the greatest man of Antiquity, only that he w'anted > 

K 
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* Decency, then by stronger reason is George Fox the greatest of 
‘the Moderns; and gi’eater than Diogenes himself: for he too 
' stands on the adamantine basis bf his Manhood, casting aside all 
. ‘ props and shears; yet not, in half-savage Pride, undei-valuing 
‘ the Earth; valuing it rather, as a place to yield him waiinth and 
‘ food, he looks HeavenAvard from his Earth, and dAvells in an ele- 
‘ ment of Mercy and Worship, Avith a still Strength, such as the 
' ‘ Cynic's Tub did noAvise Avitness. Great, truly, Avas tliat Tub; a 
‘ temple from Avhich man’s dignity and divinity was scornfully 
‘ preached abroad: but greater is the Leather Hull, for the same 
‘ sermon Avas preached there, and not in Scorn but in Love.’ 

George Fox’s ‘ perennial suit,’ Avith all that it held, has been 
AA'orn quite into ashes for nigh tAvo centuries: AA'liy, ini.i discussion 
on tlie Perfeetihility of Society , reproduce it noAv? Not out of blind 
scctanan partisanship: Teufclsdrocldi himself is no Quaker; AV'ith 
all his pacific tendencies, did Are not see him, iu that scene at the 
North Cape, with the Archangel Smuggler, exhibit fire-arms? 

For us, RAA^are of his deep Sansculottisra, there is more meant 
iu this passage than meets the ear. At the same time, Avho can 
avoid smiling at the earnestness .and Boiotian simplicity (if indeed 
there be not an underhand satire iu it), Avith AAdiich that ‘Incident’ 
is here brought foiw'ard; and, in the Professor’s ambiguous wa3% 
as clearly perhaps as ho durst in WeissnichtAvo, recommended to 
imitation! Does Teufelsdidc-lth anticijiate that, in this age of re- 
iinement, any considerable class of the coramunitjs by AAaiy of tes- 
ti/3ring against the ‘ Mammon-god,’ and escaping from what he calls 
‘ Vanity’s Workhouse and Ragfair,’ where doubtless some of them 
are toiled and Avliippe<l and hoodAvinked sufliciontly,—Avill sheathe 
themselves in close-litting cases of Leather ? 'J'ho idea is ridicu¬ 
lous in tlie extreme. Will Majesty lay aside its robes of state, and 
Beauty its frills and train-gOAA'iis, for a second-slriii of tanned hide? 
By which change Huddersfield and Manchester, and Coventiy and 
Paisley, and the Fancy-Bazaar, Avere reduced to hungry solitudes; 
and only Day and Martin could profit. For neither Avould Tcufcls- 
drockh’s mad daydream, hero as Ave presume covertly intended, of 
levelling Society {Uvelliny it indeed Avith a vengeavee, into one 
huge droAvned marsh!), and so attaining the political cfl’ects of 
Nudity without its frigorific or other consequences,—be thereby 
realised. Would not the rich man purchase a Avaterproof suit of 
Russia Leather; and the highborn Belle step-forth in red or azure 
morocco, lined Avith shamoy: the black cowhide being left to the 
Drudges and Gibeonites of the Avorld; and so all the old Distinc¬ 
tions bo re-established ? 
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Or has the Pi-ofessor his own deeper intention; and laughs in 
liis sleeve at our strictures and glosses, which indeed are but a 
part thereof ? 


CHAPTER II. 

CHURCH-CLOTHES. 

Not less questionable is his Chapter on.£!hureh-Clothe8t which lias 
the farther distinction of being tlie shortest in the Volume. We 
here translate it entire: 

‘ By Church-Clothes, it need not bo premised, that I mean iii- 
‘ finitely mA'C than Cassocks and Surplices; and do not at all 
' mean the mere haberdasher Sunday Clothes that men go to 
‘ Church in. Far from it! Church-Clothes are, in our vocabulaiy, 
‘ the Fonns, the Fentures, under which men have at various periods 
‘ embodied and represented for themselves the Religious Princi- 
‘ pie; that is to say, invested the Divine Idea of the World with a 
‘ sensible and practically active Body, so that it might»dwcll among 
‘ them ns a living and life-giving Word. 

‘ These arc unspeakably the most important of all the vestures 
‘ and garnitures of Human Existence. They are hrst spun and 
‘ woven, I may say, by that wonder of w'onders. Society; for it is 
‘ still only when “ two or three are gathered together,” that Beli- 
‘ gion, spiritually existent, and indeed indestructible however id,- 
‘ tent, in each, fii-st outwardly manifests itself (as with “ cloven 
‘ tongues of fire”), and seeks to bo embodied in a visible Commu- 
' nion and Church Militant. Mystical, more tlian magical, is that 
‘ Communing of Soul with Soul, both looking heavenward: here 
‘ properly Soul first speaks with Soul; for only in looking heaven- 

* ward, take it in what sense you may, not in looking earthward. 

■ does what we can call Union, mutual Love, Society, begin to be 
‘ possible. How true is that of Novalis: “ It is certain, my Belief 

* gains quite infinitely the moment I can convince another mind 
‘ thereof!” Guec thou in the face of thy Brother, in those eyes 
‘ where plays' the lambent fire of Kindness, or in those where 
‘ rages tlie lurid conflagration of Anger; feel how thy own so 
‘ quiet Soul is straightway involuntarily kindled witli tlie like, 

‘ and ye blasse and reverberate on each other, till it is all one 
‘limitless confluent flame (of embracing Love, or of deadlj'-grap- 
‘ pling Hate); and then say what miraculous virtue goes out of 

* man into man. But if so, tlirough all the thick-plied hulls of 

‘ our Earthly Life; hoiv much more when it is of the Divine life • 
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* we speak, and inmost Me is, as it were, brought into contact 
‘ with inmost Me ! 

‘ Thus was it that I said, the Church-Clothes are first spun 
‘ and woven by Society; odtward Religion originates by Society, 
‘ Society becomes possible by Religion. Nay, perhaps, eveiy con- 
‘ ceivable Society, past and present, may well be figured as pro- 
‘ perly and wholly a Church, in ono or other of these three predi- 
‘ caments: an audibly preaching and prophesying Church, which 
‘ is the best; second, a Church that struggles to preach and pro- 
‘ phesy, but cannot as yqt, till its Pentecost come; and third and 
‘ worst, a Church gone dumb with old age, or which only mumbles 
‘ delirium prior to dissolution. Whoso fancies that by Church is 
‘ here meant Chapterhouses and Cathedrals, or by preaching and 
‘ pi’ophesying, mere speech and chanting, let him,’ ^ys the 'ora¬ 
cular Professor, * read on, light of heart (getrosten Muthes). 

* But with regard to your Church proper, and the Church- 

* Clothes specially recognised es Church-Clotlies, I remark, fcar- 
‘ lessly enough, that without such Vestures and sacred 'J’issucs 

* Society has not existed, and will not exist. For if Government 
‘ is, so to speak, tlio outward skin of the Body Politic, holding the 
‘ whole together and protecting it; and all your Craft-Guilds, and 
‘ Associations for Indusiiy, of hand or of head, are tlie Fleshly 
‘ Clothes, the muscular and osseous Tissues (lying under such 

* skin), whereby Society stands and woi’ks ;—then is Religion the 
‘ inmost Pericardial and Nervous Tissue, which ministers Life and 
‘ ^ 'arm Circulation to the whole. Without which Pericardial Tis- 
‘ sue the Bones and Muscles (of Industry) were inert, or animated 
‘ only by a Galvanic vitality; the skin would become a shrivelled 
‘ pelt, or fast-rotting raw-hide; and Society itself a dead carcass,— 

‘ deseiwing to be buried. Men were no longer Social, but Gre- 
‘ garious; which latter state also could not continue, but must 
‘ gradually issue in universal selfish discord, hatred, savage isohi- 
‘ tion, and dispersion;—whereby, as we might continue to say, the 

* very dust and dead body of Society would have evaporated and 
‘ become abolished. Such, and so all-important, all-sustaining, 

‘ are the Church-Clotlies to civilised or even to rational men. 

^^Meanw hilo, in our em of the World, those sSime Church- 
‘ Clothes have gone sorrowfully out-at-elbows: nay, far worse, 

‘ many of them have become mere hollow Shapes, or Masks, under 
‘ which no living Figure or Spirit any longer dwells; but only spi- 

* ders and unclean beetles, in horrid accumulation, drive their 
' trade; and the mask still glares on you with its glass-eyes, in 
‘ ghastly affectation of Life,—some generation and half after Reli- 
' gion has quite withdrawn from it, and in unnoticed nooks is 
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‘ weaving for herself new Vestures, wherewith to reappear, and 

* bless us, or our sons or gi'andsons. As a Priest, or Interpreter 

* of the Holy, is the noblest and highest of all men, so is a Sham- 
‘ priest (Svfiein-priester) tho falsest and •basest; ncitlier is it doubt* 
‘ ful that liis Canonicals, were they Popes' Tiaras, will one day be 
‘ tom from him, to make bondages for the wounds of mankind: 
‘ or even to burn into tinder, for gcneml scientilic or culinaiy 
‘ purposes. 

‘ All wiiich, as out of place here, falls to be handled in my 
‘ Second Volume, On the Palingenesia, or i^ewhirth of Society; whicli 
‘ volume, as treating practically of tlie Wear, Destruction, and Ile- 
‘ texture of Spiritual Tissues, or Garments, forms, properly speak- 
‘ ing, the i’ransccndentjil or ultimate Portion of this my w'ork on 
‘ CtulhcH, aiffl is already in a state of forwardness.’ 

Aiul herewitli, no farther exposition, note, or commentaiy being 
added, does Teufelsdroekh, and must his Editor now', terminate 
the singuhu’ chapter on Church-Clothes! 


CHAPTER III. 

SYMBOLS. 

Probably it w'ill elucidate the diift of these foregoing obscure ut¬ 
terances, if w'e hero insert somewhat of our Professor’s specula¬ 
tions on Symbols. To state his whole doctrine, indeed, W’ero ke- 
yond our compass: nowhere is he more mysterious, impalpable, 
than in tliis of ‘ Fantasy being the organ of tho Godlikeand how 
‘ Man thereby, though based, to all seeming, on the small Visible, 
‘ does nevertheless extend dow'ij into the infinite deeps of the In- 
‘ visible, of w’hicli Invisible, indeed, his Life is properly the body- 
‘ ing forth.’ Let us, omitting these high transcendental aspects 
of tho matter, study to glean (whether from tho Paperbags or the 
Printed Volume) w'hat little seems logical and practical, and cun¬ 
ningly arrange it into such degree of coherence as it Avill assume. 
By w'ay of proem, take the following not injudicious rcmai-ks: 

‘ The benignant efficacies of Concealment,’ cries our Professor, 

* who shall speak or sing? Sif.knce and Secrecy! Altars might 
‘ still be raised to them (were this an nltar-building time) for uni- 
‘ vcrsal worship. Silence is tlie element in which great things 
‘ fashion themselves together; that at length they may emerge, 

‘ full-formed and ingjestic, into the da 3 'light of Life, wliich they 

* are tlienceforth to rule. Not William the Silent only, but all the 

* considerable men I have known, and the most undiplomatic and 
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‘ unstrategic of these, forbore to babble of what they were creating 
‘ and projecting. Nay, in thy own mean pei-plexities, do thou thy* 
‘ self but hold thy tongue for one day: on the mon’ow, how much 
‘ cleai’er aro thy pui-poses ‘and duties; what wreck and rubbish 
‘ have those mute workmen within thee swept away, when intni- 
‘ sive noises were shut-out! Speech is too often not, as the French- 

* man defined it, the art of concealing Thought; but of quite 
' stifling and suspending Thought, so that there is none to con- 
‘ ceal. Speech too is great, but not the greatest. As the Swiss 
‘ Inscription says: Sprechm ist silbern, Schweigen ut golden (Speech 
‘ is silvern, Silence is golden); or as I might rather express it: 

‘ Speech is of Time, Silence is of Eternity. 

‘ Bees will not work except in diu-kncss; Thought will not 
‘ work except in Silence: neither will Virtue work except in' Re- 
‘ crecy. Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doetli! 

‘ Neitlier shalt thou prate even to thy owi» liearlT of “ those secrets 
‘ known to all.” Is not Shame the soil of all Virtue, of all good 

* manners, and good morals ? Like other plants. Virtue will not 
‘ grow unless its root be hidden, buried from the eye of the sun. 

‘ Let the sun shine on it, nay, do but look at it privily thyself, the 
‘ root withers, and no flower will glad thee. O my Friends, when 
‘ we view the fair clustering flowers that over-wreathe, for example, 

‘ the Marriage-boAver, and encircle man’s life with the fiugrance 
‘ and hues of HcaA'en, what hand will not smite tlie foul plunderer 
‘ that grubs tliein up by the roots, and, witli grinning, ginnting 
‘ satisfaction, shows us the dung they flourish in! Men speak 
‘ much of the Printing-Press Avith its Newspapers: du Himmel! 

‘ Avliat arc these to Clothes and the Tailor’s Goose T 

‘ Of kin to the so incalculable influences of Concealment, and 
‘ connected witli still greater things, is the Avondrous agency of 
‘ Symbols. In a Symbol there is concealment and yet revelation: 

‘ here, tliereforc, by Silence and by Speech acting together, comes 
‘ a double significance. And if both the Speech be itself high, 

‘ and the Silence fit and noble, how expressive will tlieir union 
‘ be I Thus in many a painted Device, or simple Seal-emblem, 

‘ the commonest Truth stands-out to us proclaimed Avith quite 
' new emphasis. * 

‘ For it is here that Fantasy AA’ith her mystic wonderland plays 

* into the small prose domain of Sense, and becomes incoi’porated 

* tliereAvith. In the Symbol proper, Avhat avo can call a Symbol, 

* there is ever, more or less distinctly and directly, some embodi- 

* ment and revelation of the Infinite; the Infinite is made to blend 
' itself with the Finite, to stand visible, and as it were, attainable 

* there. By Symbols, accordingly, is man guided and commanded, 
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‘ made happy, made wretched. He everywhere finds himself en- 
‘ compassed with Symbols, recognised as such or not recognised: 
‘ the Universe is but one vast Symbol of God; nay, if thou wilt 
‘ have it, what is man himself but a Symbol of God; is not all 
‘ that he does symbolical; a revelation to Sense of the mystic god- 
‘ given force that is in him; a “ Gospel of Freedom,” which he, 
‘ the “ Messias of Nature,” preaches, as he can, by act and word ? 
‘ Not a Hut he builds but is the visible embodiment of a Thought; 

* but bears visible I'ecord of invisible tilings; but is, in the trails* 
‘ cendcntal sense, symbolical as well ns »eal.’ 

‘ Man,’ says the Professor elsewhere, in quite antipodal contrast 
with these high-soaring delineations, which we have here cut-short 
on the ver^ of the inane, ‘ man is b}' birth somewhat of an owl. 
‘ Periiaps too of all the owlcries that ever possessed him, the most 
‘ owlish, if wo consider it, is that of your actually-existing Motive- 
‘ Millwrights. Fantastic tricks enough man has played, in his 

* time; has fancied himself to be most things, down even to an 
‘ animated heap of Glass : but to fancy himself a dead Iron-Halancc 
‘ for weighing Pains and Pleasures on, was reserved for this his 
‘ latter era. T^cro stands ho, his Universe one liuge Manger, 

‘ filled with hay and thistles to be weighed against each other; 

‘ and looks long-eared enough. Alas, poor devil! siiectrcs are 
‘ appointed to haunt him: one age he is hagridden, bewitched; 

‘ the next, priestridden, befooled; in all ages, bedevilled. And 
‘ now the Genius of IMechanism smothers him worse than any 

* Nightmare did ; till the Soul is nigh choked out of him, and only 
‘ a kind of Digestive, Mechanic life remains. In Earth and in 
‘ Heaven he can see nothing but Mechanism; has fear for nothing 
‘ else, hope in nothing else: the world would indeed grind him to 
‘ pieces; but cannot he fathomitlie Doctrine of Motives, and cun- 
‘ ningly compute these, and mechanise them to grind the other 
‘ wav? 

‘ Were he not, as has been said, purblindcd by enchantment, 

‘ you had but to bid him open his eyes and look. In which coun- 
‘ tiy, in which time, was it hitherto that man’s history, or the his- 
‘ tory of any man, went-on by calculated or calculable “ Motives ?” 

‘ What make 3^0 of your Christianities, and Chivalries, and Reform- 
‘ ations, and Marseillese Hymns, and Reigns of Terror? Nay, has 
‘ not perhaps the Motive-grinder himself been in Love f Did he 
‘ never stand so much as a contested Election? Leave him to 

* Time, and the medicating virtue of Nature.’ 

‘ Yes, Friends,’ elsewhere observes the Professor, ‘ not our 
‘ Logical, Mensurative faculty, but our Imaginative one is King 
‘ over us; I might say, Priest and Prophet to lead us heavenward; 
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* or I^agician and Wizard to lead us lielhvard. Nay, even for the 
' basest Sensualist, 'what is Sense but the iniplcincnt of Fantasy; 
‘ the vessel it drinks out of? Ever in the dullest existence there 
‘ is a sheen cither of Inspiration or of Madness (thou partly hast 
‘ it in thy choice, which of the two), that glcama-in from the cir- 
‘ cumambient Eternity, and colours with its own hues our little 
‘ islet of Time. The Understanding is indeed thy window, too 
‘ clear thou canst not make it; but Fantasy is tliy eye, with its 

colour-giving retina, healthy or diseased. Have not I myself 
‘ known live-hundred living soldiers sabred into erows’-ineat for a 
‘ piece of glazed cotton, which they called their Flag; which, had 
‘ you sold it at any market-cross, would not have bi-ought above 
‘ three groschen ? Did not the w'hole Hungarian Nation rise, like 
‘ some tumultuous moon-stirred Atlantic, when Kaiser Joseph 
‘ pocketed their Iron Crown; an imp lenient, as was sagaciously 
‘ observed, in size and commercial value little differing from a 
‘ horse-shoe ? It is in and tlirough Syviboh that man, consciously 
‘ or unconsciousl)% lives, works, and has his being: those ages, 
‘ moreover, are accounted the noblest which can the best recognise 
. ‘ symbolical worth, and prize it the highest. For is not a Symbol 
‘ ever, to him who has eyes for it, some dimmer or clearer rovela- 
‘ tion of the Godlike ? 

‘ Of Sj^bols, hoivever, I remark farther, that they have both an 
‘ extiinsic and intrinsic value; oftenest the former only. What, 
‘ for instance, was in that clouted Shoe, which the Peasants bore 
‘ ndoft witli them as ensign in their Bauernhney (Peasants’ War) ? 
' Or in the Wallet-ond-staff round which the Netherland Gueux, 
‘ gloiying in that nickname of Beggars, heroically rallied and pre- 
‘ vailed, though against King Philip himself? Intrinsic signiJi- 
‘ canco these had none: only extrinsic; as the accidental Stand- 
‘ ards of multitudes more or less sacredly uniting together; in 
‘ which union itself, as above noted, tlicre is ever something mys- 
‘ tical and borrowing of the Godlike. Under a like category too, 
‘ stand, or stood, the stupidest hcmldic Coats-of-amis; military 
' Banners every whci'e; and generally all national or other sectai*iau 
‘ Costumes and Customs: they have no intrinsic, noccssaiy divine- 
‘ ness, or cv n worth; but have acquired an extrinsic ‘one. Never- 
' theless tlirough all these tliere glimmers soinetliing of a Divine 
‘ Idea; as through militaiy Banners themselves, the Divine Idea 
‘ of. Duty, of heroic Daring; in some instances of Freedom, of 
‘ Right. Nay, the highest ensign that men ever met and embraced 

* under, the Cross itself, had no meaning save an accidental ex- 
^ tiinsic one. 

‘ Another matter it is, however, when your Symbol has intrinsic 
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' meaning, and is of itself Jit that men should unite round it. Let 
‘ but the Godlike manifest itself to Sense; let but Eternity look, 
' more or less visibly, through the Time-Figure (Zeitbild )! Then 
‘ is it fit that men unite there; and worship together before such 
‘ Symbol; and so from day to day, and from age to age, superadd 
‘ to it new divineness. 

‘ Of this latter sort are all true Works of Art: in them (if thou 
‘ know a Work of Art from a Daub of Artifice) wilt thou discern 
‘ Eternity looking through Time; the Godlike rendered visible. 
‘ Here too may an extiinsic value gradually supei’add itself: thus 
‘ certain Iliads, and the like, have, in tlirce-tliousaiid 3'cnrs, attained 
‘ quite now significance. But nobler than all in this kind are the 

* Livt‘s of heroic god-inspired Men; for what other Work of Art is 
‘ so*divirio? In Death too, in the Death of the Just, as the last 
‘ perfection of a Work of xVi-t, maj*^ we not discern symbolic mean- 
‘ iug? In that divinely transfigured Sleep, as of Victory, resting 
‘ over tlio beloved face which now knows thee no more, read (if 
‘ thou caiist foi* tears) the confluence of Time with Eternity, and 
‘ some gleam of the latter peering through. 

‘ Highest of all Symbols are those wdicrein the Artist or Poet 
‘ has risen intolVophet, and all men can recognise a i>resent God, 

‘ and woishi[) the same: I mean religious Symbols. Various 
‘ enough have boon such religious Symbols, what we call RelUjions; 

‘ as men stood in this stage of culture or the other, and could worse 
‘ or better body-forth the Godlike: some Symbols with a ti-ansient 
‘ intrinsic w'oi-th; many with only an extrinsic. If thou asketo 
‘ Avhat height man has carried it in this manner, look on our di- 
‘ vinest Symbol: on Jc^sus of Nazareth, and his Life, and his Bio- 
‘ gra2)hy, and what followed therefrom. Higher has the human 
‘ Thought not yet reached: this,is Christianity and Ghiistendom ; 

‘ a Symbol of quite perennial, infinite character; whose si^nifl- 
‘ canco will ever demand to bu anew inquired into, and anew made 
‘ manifest. 

‘ But, on the wdiole, ns Time adds much to tlie sacredness of 
‘ Symbols, so likewise in his progress he at longtli defaces, or even 
‘ desecrates them; and Symbols, like all terrestrial Gamients, wax 
‘ old. Homer’s Epos has not ceased to be £rue; yet it is no longer 
‘ our Ejjos, but shines in the distance, if clearer and clearer, yet 
‘ also smaller and smaller, like a receding Star. It needs a scien- 
‘ tific telescope, it, nccds.to be reinterpreted and artificially brought 
‘ near us, before we can so much as know that it was a Sun. So 
‘ likewise a daj' comes when the Runic Thor, with his Eddas, must 

* withdraw into dimness; and many an African Mumbo-Jumbo and 

* Indian Pawaw be utterly abolished. For all things, even Celes- 
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‘ tial Lumitiai-ios, mwch more atmospheric meteors, have their rise 
‘ their culmination, their decline.’ 

' Small is this Avhich thou tcllcst mo, that the Royal Sceptre 
‘ is but a piece of gilt-wood; that the Pyx has become a most 
‘ foolish box, and truly, as Ancient Pistol thought, “ of little 
‘ price," A riglit Coiijuror might I name thee, eouldst thou con- 
‘ jure back into these wooden tools tlic divine virtue they once 
‘ held.’ 

‘ Of this thing, however, be certain: wouldst thou plant for 

* Eternity, then ])liint into the deep infinite faculties of man, his 
‘ Fantasy and Heart; wouldst thou plant for Year and Day, then 
‘ plant into his shallow superficial faculties, his Self love andArith- 
‘ metical Understanding, what will gi’ow there. A Hierarch, there- 
‘ fore, and Pontiff of the World will wo call him, the I'oot and in- 
‘ spired Maker; w'ho, Prometheus-like, can shape new Symbols, 
‘ and bring new Fire from Heaven to fix it there. Siudi too will 
‘not always be W'antiiig; neither perhaps now are. Meanwhile, 

* as the average of matters goes, w'o account him liC'gislator and 
‘ wise who can so much as tell when a Symbol has grown old, and 
‘ gently remove it. 

‘When, as the last English Coronation^ was preparing,’ con¬ 
cludes this wonderful Profi-ssor, ‘ I read in their Newspapers 
‘ that the “ Champion of England,” he who lias to offer battle to 
‘ the Universe for liis new King, had brought it so far that ho could 
‘ now “mount his horse with little assistance,” I said to myself: 

‘ Hoi’e also we liavc a Symbol w'cll nigli supernnnnatcd, Alas, 

‘ move whithorsoover you may, arc not the tatters and rags of su- 
‘ porannuatod worn-out Symbols (in tliis Ragfjiir of a World) drop- 
‘ ping off" ovorj'wlierc, to lioodwiiik, to baiter, to tether you; nay, if 
‘ you shake them not aside, thrcattfiiing to accumulate, and perhaps 
‘ produce suffocation ?’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

JIELOTAOE. 

At this point we determine on adverting shortly, or ratlier revert¬ 
ing, to a certain Ti act of Hofrath Heuschrecke’s, entitled Institute 
for the Repression of Population; i\hich lies, dishonourably enough 
(with torn loaves, and a perceptible smell of aloetic dings), stuffed 
into the Bag Pisces. Not indeed for ilie sake of the Tract itself, 
which we admire little; but of tlic mai'ginal Notes, evidently in 

‘ That of George IV.—Ed. 
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Teufelsdrockli’s hand, which mther copiously fringe it. A few of 
these may bo in their right place here. 

Into the Hofnith’s Institute, with its extraordinary schemes, and 
machirrer}’^ of Corresponding Boards and the like, we shall not so 
much as glance. Enough for us to understand that Heuschrecke 
is a disciple of Malthus; and so zealous for the docti'ine, that his 
zeal almost literally eats him up. A deadly fear of Population 
possesses the Hofrath; something like a fi.xcd-idca; undoubtedly 
akin to the more diluted forms of Madness. Nowhere, in Uiat 
quarter of his intellectual world, is there iight; nothing but a grim 
shadow of Hunger; open mouths opening wider and wider; a 
world to terminate by the frightfullest consummation: b}' its too 
dense inhabitants, famished into dolirium, univci'sally eating one 
ruotliov. iT) make air for himself in which strangulation, choking 
enough to a benevolent heart, the Hofrath founds, or proposes to 
found, this Institute of his, os the best ho can do. It is only with 
our Professor’s comments thereon that we concern ourselves. 

Fii’st, then, remark that Teufclsdrbckh, os a speculative lladi* 
cal, has his own notions about human dignity; that the Ziihdarm 
palaces and courtesies have not mado him forgetful of the Fut- 
teml cottages. the blank cover of Heuschrecke’s Tract, wc find 
the following indistinctly engrossed: 

‘ Two men I honour, and im thir d. First, the torlworn Crafts- 
‘ man that with earth-made Implement laboriously conquers the 
‘ Earth, and makes her man's. Venerable to me is the hard Hand; 

‘ crooked, coarse; Avhercin notwithstanding lies a cunning virtdb, 

‘ indefeasibly royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet. Venomble 
‘ too is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude 
‘ intelligence; for it is the face of a,Man living manlike. Oh, but 
‘ the more venerable for thy rudeness, and even because wo must 
‘ pity ns well as love thee! Hardly-entreated Brother! For uh 
‘ was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and fingers 
‘ so defoniied: thou wert our Conscript, on whom the lot fell, and 
‘ fighting our battles wert so marred. For in thee too lay a god- 
‘ created Form, but it was not to bo unfolded; encrusted must it 
‘ stand w'ith the thick adhesions and defacements of I.ubour: and 
‘ thy body, like thy soul, Avas not to knoAv freedom. Yet toil on, 

‘ toil on: thou art in thy duty, bo out of it avIio may; thou toilest 
‘ for the altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 

* A second man I honour, and still more highly: Him Avho is 
' seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable; not daily bread, 

‘ but the bread of Life. Is not he too in his duty; endeavouring 
‘ toAvards inward Harmony; revealing this, by act or by word, 

* through all his outward endeavours, bo they high or Ioav ? High- 
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‘ est of all, when hia outward and his inward endeavour are one: 
‘ when we can name him Artist; not caillily Craftsman only, but 
‘ inspired Tliinker, who with heaven-made Implement conquers 
‘ Heaven for us I If the poor and humble toil that we have Food, 
‘ must not the high and glorious toil for him in return, that he 
‘ have Light, have Guidance, Freedom, Immortality?—These two, 
' in all their degrees, I honour: all else is chaft’and dust, which let 

* the wind blow whither it listeth. 

‘ Unspeakably touching is it, how'cver, when I find both digni- 
' tics united; and ho tlnit must toil outwardly for tlie lowest of 
‘ man’s wants, is also toiling inwardly for the highest. Sublimcr 
‘ in this world know I nothing than a Peasant Siiint, could such 
‘ now anywhere be met with. Such a one will take thee back to 
‘ Nasiaroth itself; thou wilt see the splendour of Heaven spring 
‘ forth from the humblest deptlis of Earth, like a light shining in 

* great darkness.’ 

And again: ‘ It is not because of his toils that I lament for the 
‘ poor: wc must all toil, or steal (howsoever we name our stealing), 

‘ which is worse; no faithful workman finds his task a pastime. 

‘ The poor is,hungry and athirst; but for him also there is food 
‘ and drink; he is licavy-laden and weary; but for him also the 
‘ Heavens send Sleep, and of the deepest; in his smoky cribs, a 

* clear dewy heaven of llest envelops him, and fitful glitteriugs of 
‘ (doiid-skirted Dreams. But what I do mourn over is, that tlic 
‘ lamp of Ills soul should go out; that no ray of heavenly, or even 
‘ %f cai'thly knowledge, should visit him ; but onlj', in the haggard 
‘ darkness, like two spectres. Fear and Indignation bear him eom- 
‘ pauy. Alas, while the Body stands so broad and brawny, must 
‘ the Soul lie blinded, dwarfed, stupefied, almost annihilated! 

‘ Alas, was this too a Bi’Ofith of Grf)d ; bestowed in Heaven, but on 
‘ earth never to bo unfolded!—'I’liat there should one Man die 
‘ ignorant who had capacity for XiioAvlcdge, this T call a tragedy, 

‘ were it to liajjpcn more tluin twenty times in the minute, as by 
‘ some comi)iitations it does. The miserable fraction of Science 
‘ which our united Mankind, in a Avide Universe of Nescience, has 
‘ acquired, tvliy is not this, Avith all diligence, imparted to all?’ 

Quite in an opposite strain is the folloAving: ‘ The* old Spartans 
‘ had a Aviscr mciiiod; and Avent out and hiinted-doAA'n their Helots, 

‘ and speared and spitted them, Avhen they grew too numerous. 

‘ With our improved fiishious of hunting, Herr Hofrath, noAv 
‘ after the invention of fire-arms, and standing-armies, Iioav much 
‘ easier were such a hunt! Perhaps in the most thickly-peopled 
‘ country, some three days annually might sullice to shoot all the 
‘ able-bodied Paupers that had accumulated Avithin the year. Let 
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* Governments think of this. The expense were trifling: nay, the 

* veiy carcasses would pay it. Have Uiem salted and baiTcllod; 
‘ could not you victual therewith, if not Anny and Navy, j'ct richly 

* such inlirin Paupers, in workhouses^and elsewhere, as enlight- 
‘ ened Charity, dreading no evil of tliem, might see good to keep 

* alive ?’ 

‘ And yet,’ m-ites ho fai*tlier on, * there must bo something 
‘ uTong. A full-formed Ifoi-so will, in any market, bring from 
‘ twenty to as high as t^vo-hundred Friedrichs d’or: such is his 

* worth to the world. A full-formed Mjyi is not only worth no- 
‘ thing to tlie world, but the world could aft’ord him a round sum 
‘ would he simply engage to go and hang himself. Nevertheless, 
‘ whi(!h of the two was the more cunningly-devised article, even as 
‘ anThiginc^ Good Heavens! A white European Man, standing 
‘ on his two Legs, with his two fivc-fingered Hands at his shackle- 
‘ bones, and miraculous Hoad on his shoulders, is worth, 1 should 
‘ say, from fifty to a hundred Horses 1’ 

‘ True, thou Gold-Hofrath,’ cries the Professor elsewhere: ‘ too 
‘ crowded indeed! Meanwhile, what portion of this inconsiderable 
‘ terraqueous Globe have ye actually tilled and delved, till it will 
‘ grow no morei* How thick stands your Population in the Pami>as 
‘ and Savannas of America; round ancient Carthago, and in the 
‘ interior of Africa; on both slopes of the Altaic chain, in the cen- 
‘ tral Platform of Asia; in S])ain, Greece, Turkey, Crim Tartar)', 

* the Curragh of Kildare? One man, in one year, as I have under* 

‘ stood it, if you lend him Earth, will feed himself and nine othc;y|9. 

‘ Alas, where now are the Hengsts and Alarics of our still-glowing, 

* still-expanding Europe; who, when tbeir home is grown too nar- 
‘ row, will enlist, and, like Fire-pillars, guide onwards those supei- 
‘ fluous masses of indomitable living Valour; equipped, not now 

* with the battle-axe and wai'-chariot, but with the steam-engine 
‘ and ploughshare ? Where are tliey ?—Preserving tlieii' Game I’ 


CHAPTER V. 

THE PHCENIX. 

Potting which four singular Chajitcrs together, and alongside of 
them numerous hints, and even direct utterances, scattered over 
these Writings of his, we come upon the startling yet not quite 
unlooked-for conclusion, tliat Teufelsdi-ockh is one of those who 
consider Society, properly so culled, to be as good as extinct; and 
that only the gregarious feelings, and old inherited habitudes, at 
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this juncture, hold us from Dispersion, and universal national, 
civil, domestic and personal war! He says expressly; ‘ For the 

* last three centuries, above all for the last three quortei’s of a cen- 

* tury, tliat same Pericardial Neiwous Tissue (as we named it) of 

* Religion, where lies the Life-essence of Society, has been smote*at 

* and perforated, needfully and needlessly; till now it is quite rent 
‘ into shreds; and Society, long pining, diabetic, consumptive, can 
‘ bo regarded as defunct; for those spasmodic, galvanic spi'awlings 

* are not life; neither indeed will they endure, galvanise as you 
‘ may, beyond two days.’ ^ 

‘ Call ye that a Society,’ cries he again, * where there is no 
‘ longer any Social Idea extant; not so much as the Idea of a com- 

* mon Home, but only of a common over-crowded Lodging-liouse ? 

* Where each, isolated, I'cgardless of his neighbour, tui ned against 
‘ his neighbour, clutches what he can got, and cries “ Mine!" and 
‘ calls it Peace, because, in the cut-purse and cut-throat Scramble, 
‘ no steel knives, but only a far cunninger sort, can be employed ? 
‘ Where Friendship, Communion, has become an incredible tradi- 
‘ tion; and your holiest Sacramental Supper is a smoking Tavern 
‘ Dinner, with Cook for Evangelist? Where your Priest has no 
‘ tongue but for plate-licking: and your high Guides and Gover- 
‘ nors cannot guide; but on all hands hear it passionately pro- 
‘ claimed; Laissez faire ; Leave! us alone of your guidance, such 
‘ light is darker than darkness; cat you your wages, and sleep! 

* Thus, too,’ continues he, ‘ docs an observant eye discern 
‘ eveiywliere that saddest spectacle; Tlie Poor perisliing, like ne- 
‘ glccted, foundered Draught-Cattle, of Hunger and OverAvork; the 
‘ Rich, still more wretchedly, of Idleness, Satiety, and Over-growth. 
‘ The Highest in rank, at length, without honour from the Lowest; 
‘ scarcely, with a little mouth-honour, as fi-om tavern-waiters who 
‘ expect to put it in the bill. Once-sacred Symbols fluttering as 
‘ empty Pageants, whereof men grudge even the expense; a World 
‘ becoming dismantled: in one word, tlie Church fallen speech- 
‘ less, from obesity and apoplexy; the State shmnken intc a 
‘ Police-Office, straitened to get its pay!’ 

We might ask, are there many ‘ obsen^ant eyes,’ belonging 
to practical men in England or elsewhere, which have descried 
these phonon; ena; or is it only from tlie mystic elevation of 
a German Wahngasse that such wonders are visible? Teufels- 
drockh contends that the aspect of a * deceased or expiring So¬ 
ciety’ fronts us cveiywhcrc, so that -whoso runs may read. ‘ What, 

* for example,’ says ho, ‘ is the universally-arrogated Virtue, almost 

* the sole remaining Catliolic Virtue, of these days ? For some 
' half century, it has been the thing you name “ Independence.” 
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‘ Suspicion of “ Servility,” of reverence for Superiors, the veiy 

* dogleech is anxious to disavow. Fools! Were your Supciiors 
' worthy to govern, and you worthy to obey, reverence for them 
‘ were even your only possible freedom. Independence, in all 
‘ kinds, is rebellion; if uiyust rebellion, why painde it, and ever}-- 

* where prescribe it?’ 

But what tlien? Are we returning, as Rousseau prayed, to the 
state of Nature ? ‘ The Soul Politic having depailed,’ says Teufels- 
drockh, * what can follow but that the Body Politic be decently 
‘interred, to avoid putrescence? Libcnils, Economists, Utilita- 
‘ rians enough 1 sec marching with its bier, and chanting loud 
‘ paeans, towards tlie funeral-pile, where, amid wailings from some, 

‘ and saturnalian revelries from the most, the venerable Coi7>se is 

* to be burnA Or, in plain words, that these men. Liberals, Utili- 

* tarians, or whatsoever they arc called, uill ultimately cany their 
‘ point, and dissever and destroy most existing Institutions of 
‘ Society, seems a tiling which has some time ago ceased to be 
‘ doubtful. 

‘ Do we not see a little subdivision of tlie grand Utilitarian 
‘ Armament come to light even in insulated England ? A living 
‘ nucleus, that w411 attract and grow, docs at length appear there 
‘ also; and under curious phasis; properly ns the inconsiderable 
‘ fag-end, and so far in the rear of the others as to fancy itself the 
‘ van. Our European Mechanisers are a sect of boundless diffu- 
‘ sion, activity, and cooperative spirit: has not Utilitarianusm 
‘ flourished in high places of Thought, here among ouraelvcs, ai^i 
‘ in every European country, at some time or other, within the 
‘ last fifty years? If now in all countries, except perhaps England, 

‘ it has ceased to flourish, or indeed to exist, among Thinkers, and 
‘ sunk to Journalists and the pojmlar mass,—^ivho secs not that, - 
‘ as hereby it no longer preaches, so the reason is, it now needs 

* no Preaching, but is in full universal Action, the doctrine eveiy- 
‘ where known, and enthusiastically laid to heart? The fit pabu- 
‘ lum, in these times, for a certain rugged workshop intellect and 
‘ heart, nowise without their corresponding w’orkshop strength and 
' ferocity, it requires but to be stated in such scenes to make pro- 

* selytes enough.—Admirably calculated for destroying, only not 
‘ for rebuilding! It spreads like a sort of Dog-madness; till the 
‘ whole World-kennel will be rabid: then woe to the Huntsmen, 

* with or without their whips! I'hey should have given tlie quad- 
‘ laipcds water,’ adds he; ‘ the w’ater, namely, of Knowledge and 
‘ of Life, while it was yet time.’ 

Thus, if Professor Teufclsdrockh con be relied on, we arc at 
this hour in a most critical condition; beleaguered by that bound* 
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less ‘ Amament of Meohanisers’ and Unbelievers, threatening to 
strip us bare ! ‘ The World,’ says he, ‘ as it needs must, is under 
‘ a process of devastation and waste, which, whether by silent assi- 
‘ duous corrosion, or open (Juicker combustion, as the case chances, 

‘ will effectually enougli annihilate the past Foims of Society; re- 
‘ place them with what it may. For the present, it is contem- 
* plated that when man’s whole Spiiitual Interests are once t/i- « 
‘ vested, these innumerable stript-off Garments shall mostly be 
‘ burnt; but the sounder Bags among them be quilted together 
‘ into one huge Irish yi'atchcoat for the defence of the Body 
‘ only!’—This, we think, is but Job’s news to the hnmano reader. 

* Nevertheless,’cries Tcufelsdrbckh, * who can hinder it; who 
‘ is there that can clutch into the wheelspokes of Destiny, and say 
‘ to the Spirit of the Time; Turn back, I command (kce ?—V/iscr 
‘ were it that we yielded to the Inevitable and Inexoi’able, and 
‘ accounted even this the best.’ 

Nay, might not an attenti\ e Fjditor, drawing his own inferences 
from what stands written, conjecture that Teufclsdrockh individu¬ 
ally had yielded to this same ‘ Inevitable and Inexorable’ heartily 
enough; and^ now sat Avaiting the issue, Avith his natural diabolico- 
angelical Indifference, if not even Placidity? Did Ave not hear 
him comi)hiin that the World Avas a * huge Ilagfair,’ and the ‘ rags 
and tatters of old Symbols’ Avere raining-doAvn evoryAA'here, like 
to drift him in, and suffocate him ? "What with Uiose ‘ unhunted 
Helots’ of his; and the uneven sio-vos-non-vohis pressure and hard- 
crashing collision he is pleased to discern in existing things, 
AV'hat Avith the so-hateful ‘ empty Masks,’ full of beetles and spi¬ 
ders, yet glaring-out on him, from their glass eyes, ‘AA’ith a ghastly 
aflectation of life,’—AA'e feel entitled to conclude him even Avilling 
tliat much should bo throAvn to the Devil, so it Avere but done 
gently I Safe himself in that ‘ Pinnacle of WeissnichtAvo,’ he Avould 
consent, Avith a tragic solemnitJ^ that the monster UTlLITAlilA, 
held back, indeed, and moderated by nose-rings, halters, foot- 
shackles, and eveiy conceivable modification of rope, should go 
forth to do her AA'ork;—to tread-doAvn old ruinous Palaces and 
Temples, Avith her broad hoof, till the Avholc AA'ere trodden down, 
that new and bettor might be built! liemarkable in this point of 
vicAV are the folloAA'ing sentences. 

‘ Society,’ says he, ‘ is not dead : that Carcass, Avhich jmu call 
‘‘dead Society, is but her mortal coil AA'hich she has shuffled-off, 

‘ to assume a nobler; she herself, through peipetual metaraor- 
‘ phoses, in fairer and fairer development, has to live till Time 
' also merge in Eternity. Wheresoever two or three Living Men 
‘ are gathered together, there is Society; or there it will be, Avith 
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* its cunning mechanisms and stupendous structures, overapread- 
' ing this little Globe, and reaching upwards to Heaven and down* 
‘ wards to Gehenna: for always, under one or tlie other figure, it 

* has two authentic Revelations, of a Grbd and of a Devil; the Pul- 
‘ pit, namely, and the Gallows.’ 

Indeed, we already heard him speak of ‘ Religion, in unnoticed 
nooks, weaving for herself new Vestures—Toufelsdi-ockli himself 
being one of the loom-treadles? Elsewhere ho quotes without 
censure that strange aphorism of Saint-Simon’s, concerning which 
and whom so much were to be said: ‘ L\hje d'or, qu'une aveugle tra- 

* dition a place jusqu'ici dans le passe, est decant nous; The golden 
*■ age, which a blind tradition has hitherto placed in the Past, is 
‘ Before us.’—But listen again : 

••^Vhen ftic Phmnix is fanning her funeral pyre, Avill there not 
‘ be sparks ilying! Alas, some millions of men, and among them 
‘ such as a Napoleon, have alreadj'^ been licked into that liigh- 
‘ eddying Flame, and like moths consumed there Still also have 
‘ we to fear that incautious boards will get singed. 

‘ For tlie rest, in what year of gi’ace such Phccnix-croinalion 
‘ will be completed, you need not ask. The law of,Pcrsevonince 
‘ is among the ficciicst in man: by nature he hates ehango; sol- 
‘ doin will he quit his old house till it has actually fallen about 
‘ his ears. Thus have I seen Solemnities linger as Ceremonies, 

‘ sacred Symbols as idle Pageants, to the extent of thi'oe-hundrcd 
‘ years and more after all life and sacrednoss had evaporated out 
‘ of them. And then, finally, what time the Plnniix Death-Birili 
‘ itself will require, depends on unseen contingencies.—Mcaii- 
‘ w’hile, would Destiny offer Mankind, that after, say two centuries 
‘ of convulbion and conflagration, more or less vivid, the fire-crea- 
‘ tion should be accomplished, and we find ourselves again in a 
‘ Living Society, and no longer fighting but w'orking,—were it not 
‘ perhaps prudent in Mankind to strike the bargain ?’ 

Thus is Teufelsdrockh content that old sick Society should be 
deliberately burnt (alas! with quite other fuel than spice-wood): 
in the faith that she is a Phoenix; and that a new heavenbom 
young one will rise out of her ashes! We ourselves, restricted 
to the duty of Indicator, shall forbear commentaiy. Meanwhile, 
will not the judicious reader shake his head, and reproach¬ 
fully, yet more in soitow than in anger, say or think: Fi'om a 
Doctor utriusque Juris, titular P,ofessor in a University, and man 
to whom 111111611:0, for his services. Society, bad as she is, has 
given not only food and raiment (of a Itind), but books, tobacco 
and gukgiik, wo expected more gi’atitude to his benefactress; and 
less of a blind tnist in the future, which resembles that rather of 

L 
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a philosophical Fatalist aud Enthusiast, than of a solid house¬ 
holder paying scot-and-lot in a Christian country. 


CHAPTER VI. 

01«D CLOTHES. 

Ae mentioned above, Teufelsdrdckh, though a sansculottist, is in 
practice probably the p 9 litest man extaut: his ^vholc heart aud 
life are penetrated and informed with the spirit of politeness; a 
noble natural Courtesy shines through him, beautifying his vaga¬ 
ries ; like sun-light, making a rosy-fingered, rainbow-dyed Aurora 
out of more aqueous clouds; nay, brightening Londorfoinoke Itself 
into gold vapour, as from the cinicible of an alchemist. Hear in 
what earnest though fantastic wise he expresses himself on this 
head: 

‘ Shall Courtesy be done only to the rich, and only by the nch? 

* In Good-breeding, which differs, if at all, from High-breeding, 
‘ only as it gf'acefully remembers the rights of others, rather than 
‘ gracefully insists on its own rights, I discern® no special con- 
' ncxion with wealth or birth: but rather that it lies in human 
‘ nature itself, and is due from all men towai'ds all men. Of a 
‘ truth, were your Schoolmaster at his post, and worth anything 
‘ when tlicre, this, with so much else, would be reformed. Nay, 
‘ 4 each man Wei'S then also his neighbour’s schoolmaster; till at 
‘ length a i*ude-vi8aged, unmannered Peasant could no more be 
‘ met with, than a Peasant unacquainted with botanical Physio- 
‘ logy, or who felt not that tlie clod he broke was created in 

* Heaven. 

‘ For whether thou bear a sceptre or a sledge-hammer, art thou 
‘ not alive; is not this thy brother alive? “ There is but one 
‘ Temple in the world," says Novalis, " and that Temple is the 
‘ Body of Man. Nothing is holier than this high Form. Bciid- 
‘ ing before men is a reverence done to this Revelation in the 
' Flesh. We touch Heaven, when we lay our hands on a human 
‘ Body." 

* On which ground, I would fain cany it farther than most do; 

* and whereas the English Johnson only bowed to eveiy Clorgy- 

* man, or man witli a shovel-hat, I would bow to every Man with 
‘ any sort of hat, or with no hat whatever. Is he not a Temple, 

' then; tlie visible Manifestation and Impersonation of the Divi- 

* nity? And yet, alas, such indiscriminate bowing serves not. 

* For there is a Devil dwells in man, as well as a Divinity; and 
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* too often the bow is but pocketed by the former. It would go to 

* the pocket of Vanity (which ia your clearest phasis of the Devil, 

* in these times); tlierefore must we withhold it 

‘ The gladder am I, on the other hand, to do reverence to tliose 
‘ Shells and outer Husks of the Body, wherein no devilish passion 

* any longer lodges, but onlj' the pure emblem and effigies of Man: 
‘ I mean, to Empty, or even to Cast Glotlies. Nay, is it not ti> 
‘ Clothes that most men do reverence: to tlie fine frogged broad- 
‘ cloth, nowise to tlie “ straddling animal with bond}' legs” which 
‘ it holds, and makes a Dignitaiy of? *Who ever saw any Lord 
‘ my-lorded in tattered blanket fastened with wooden skewer ? 

* Nevertheless, I say, there is in such worship a shade of lo'po- 
‘ ciipy, a piiLctical deception: for how often does tlic Body ai)pro- 
‘ priate what was meant for the Cloth onl^'! Whoso would avoid 
‘ falsehood, which is tlie essence of all Sin, will perhaps see good 
‘ to take a difierent course. That reverence which cannot act 

* without obstniction and perversion when the Clothes are full, 

‘ may have free course when thej’’ are empty. Even as, for Hin- 

* doo Worshippers, the Pagoda is not less sacred than the God; 

‘ so do I too warship the hollow cloth Ganiient with equal fer- 
‘ vour, as when it contained the Man: nay, witli more, for I now 
‘ fear no deception, of myself or of others. 

‘Did not King Toomtabard, or, in otlicr words, John Baliol, 

* reign long over Scotland; the man John Baliol being quite gone, 

‘ and only the “Toom Tabard” (Empty Gown) remaining? Wb*|it 
‘ still dignity dwells in a suit of Cast Clothes! How meekly it 
‘ bears its honours! No haughty looks, no scornful gesture: si- 
‘ lent and serene, it fronts the world; neither demanding woi*ship, 

‘ nor afraid to miss it. The Hat still carries the physiognomy of 
‘ its Head: but the vanity and the stupidity, and goose-speech 

* which was the sign of these two, ai'e gone. The Coat-arm is 
‘ stretclied out, but not to strike; the Breeches, in modest sim- 
‘ plicity, depend at ease, and now at last have a graceful flow; 

* the Waistcoat hides no evil passion, no riotous desire; hunger 
‘ or tliirst now dwells not in it. Thus all is purged from the 
‘ grossness o( sense, from tlie cai’king cares and foul vices of the 
‘ World j and rides there, on its Clothes-horse; as, on a I^egasiis, 

‘ might some skyey Messenger, or purified Apparition, visiting 
‘ our low Earth. 

‘ Often, while I sojourned in that monstrous tuberosity of Civil- 
‘ ised Life, the Capital of England; and meditated, and questioned 
' Destiny, under that ink-sea of vapour, black, tliick, and multi- 
‘ fariuus as Spartan brotli; and was one lone Soul amid those 
' grinding millions:—often have I turned into their Old-Clothes 
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* Market to worship. With awe struck heart I walk through that 
' Monmouth Street, >vith its empt^^ Suits, as thi'ough a Sanhedrim 

* of stainless Ghosts. Silsnt are they, but expressive in their 
‘ silence: the past witnesses and instruments of Woe and Joy, of 
‘ Passions, Virtues, Grimes, and all the fathomless tumult of Good 
‘ and Evil in “ the Prison men call Life.” Friends! trust not the 
‘ heart of that man for whom Old Clothes are not venerable. 
‘ Watch, too, with reverence, that bearded Jewish Highpriest, who 

* with hoarse voice, like some Angel of Doom, summons them from 

* tho four winds! On hft head, like the Pope, he has three Hats, 
‘ —a real triple tiara; on either hand ai'e the similitude of wings, 

‘ whereon the summoned Garments come to alight; and ever, as 
‘ he slowly cleaves the air, sounds forth his deep fatefjd notc,^as if 
‘ through a trumpet he were proclaiming: " Ghosts of Life, come 

* to Judgment!” Reck not, ye lluttering Ghosts: he will purify 
‘you in his Purgatory, with fire nrd with water; and, one day, 

‘ new-created yo shall reappear. Oh! let him in 'whom the flame 

* of Devotion is ready to go out, who has never worshipped, and 
‘ knows not what to worship, pace and repace, with austcrest 
‘ thought, tli6 pavement of Monmouth Street, and say whether his 
‘ heart and his eyes still continue dry. If Field Lane, witli its 
‘ long fluttering rows of yellow handkerchiefs, be a Dionysius’ 

‘ Ear, where, in stifled jarring hubbub, we hear the Indictment 
‘ which Poverty and Vice bring against lazy Wealth, that it has 
‘ left them there cast-out and trodden under foot of Want, Dark- 
‘ ness and the Devil,—then is Monmouth Street a Mirza's Hill, 

‘ where, in motley vision, tho whole Pageant of Existence passes 

* aw’fully before us; witli its wail and jubilee, mad loves and mad 
‘ hatreds, church-bells and gallows-ropes, farce-tragedy, beast-god- 
‘ hood,^—the Bedlam of Creation!’ 

To most men, as it does to ourselves, all this will seem over¬ 
charged. We too have walked through Monmoutli Street; but 
with little feeling of ‘ Devotion probably in pai’t because the con¬ 
templative process is so fatally broken-in upon by the brood of 
money-changers who nestle in that Church, and Importune the 
worshipper \vitli merely secular x)roposals. Whereas Teufelsdrockh 
might bo in that happy middle-state, which leaves to the Glothes- 
broker no li 02 )e either of sale or of purchase, and so be allowed to 
linger there wiUioiit molestation.—Something we would have given 
to see the little philosophical figure, with its steeple-hat and loose 
flowing skirts, and eyes in a fine frenzy, ‘ pacing and repacing in 
austerest thought’ that foolish Street; which to him was a true 
Delphic avenue, and supernatural Whispering-galleiy, where the 
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* Ghosts of Life’ rounded strange secrets in his ear. O thou phi¬ 
losophic Tcufclsdrockh, tliat listencst while others only gabble, 
and with thy (luiek tympamiin heai-est the grass grow! 

At the same time, is it not strange tliat, in Paperbag Documents 
destined for an English work, there exists nothing like an authen¬ 
tic diary of this his sojourn in London; and of his Meditations 
among the Clothcs-shops only the obscurest emblematic shadows ? 
Neither, in conversation (for, indeed, ho was not a man to pester 
you with his Travels), have wo heard him more than allude to the 
subject. • 

For the rest, however, it cannot bo uninteresting that we here 
find how early the significance of Clothes had dawned on the now 
so distinguished Clothes-Professor. Might we but fancy it to have 
bech evenTu Monmouth Street, at the bottom of our own English 
‘ink-cca,’ that this remarkable Volume first took being, and shot- 
forth its salient point in his soul,—as in Chaos did the Egg of 
Eros, one day to be hatched into a Universe ! 


CHAPTER VII. 

ORGANIC FILAMENTS. 

For us, w'ho happen to live while the World-Phccnix is burning 
herself, and burning so slowly that, as Tcufclsdrockh calculates, it 
were a handsome bargain u’ould she engage to have done ‘ witlfin 
two centuries,’ there seems to lie but an ashy prospect. Not alto¬ 
gether so, however, does the Professor figure it. ‘ In the living 
‘ subject,’ says he, ‘ change is wont to be gradual: thus, while the 
‘ serpent sheds its old skin, tlje new is already formed bcncatli. 
‘ Little know’cst thou of the buming of a World-Phoenix, "who fan- 

* ciest that she must first burn-out, and lie as a dead cinereous 

* heap; and therefrom the young one start-up by miracle, and fly 
‘ heavenward. Far otherwise ! In that Fire-whirlwind, Creation 

* and Destruction proceed together; ever as tlie ashes of the Old 
‘ are blown about, do organic filaments of the New mysteriousli' 
‘ spin tliemSelves: and amid the msliing and the waving o^ the 
‘ Whirlwind-Element come tones of a melodious Dcatlisong, which 
' end not but in tones of a more melodious Birthsong. Na}', look 
‘ into tlie Fire-whirlwind with thy own eyes, and thou wilt see.’ 
Let us actually look, tlien: to poor individuals, who cannot expect 
to live two centuries, those same organic filaments, mysteriously 
spinning themselves, will be the best part of tbe spectacle. First, 
therefore, this of Mankind in genei'ol: 
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‘ In vain thou dcniest it,* says the Professor; ‘ thou art my Bro- 
‘ ther. I’hy very Hatred, thy very Envy, those foolish Lies thou 
' tellest of me in thy splenetic humour: what is all this but an in- 
‘ verted Sympathy? Were 1 a Steam-engine, wouldst thou take 

* the trouble to tell Lies of me ? Not thou! 1 should grind all 

* unheeded, whether badly or well. 

‘ Wondrous traly are the bonds that unite us one and all; 

* whether by the soft binding of Love, or the iron chaining of Ne- 

* ccssity, as we like to choose it. More than once have I said to 

* myself, of somo perhapfi whimsically strutting Figure, such as 
‘ provokes whimsical thoughts : " Wert thou, my little Brotherkin, 
‘ suddenly covered-up within the largest imaginable Glass-bell,— 
‘ what a thing it -were, not for thyself only, but for the world! 
‘ Post Letters, more or fewer, from all tlie four wiinfe, impihge 

* against thy Glass walls, but have to drop unread : neither from 
‘ within comes there question or response into any Postbag; thy 
‘ Thoughts fall into no friendly ear or heart, thy Manufacture into 
‘ no purchasing hand: thou art no longer a circulating venous- 
‘ arterial Heart, that, taking and giving, circulatest tlirough all 
‘ Space and all Time: there has a Hole fallen-out in the immea- 
‘ surable, universal World-tissue, which must be damned-up again !’* 

‘ Such venous-arterial circulation, of Letters, verbal Messages, 
‘ paper and other Packages, going-out from him and coming-in, are 
‘ a blood-circulation, visible to the eye : but the finer nervous cii*- 

* culation, by which all things, the minutest that he does, minutely 
‘ uifluence all men, and the veiy look of his face blesses or curses 
‘ whomso it lights on, and so generates ever new blessing or new 
‘ cursing : all this you cannot see, but only imagine. I say, there 
‘ is not a red Indian, hunting by Lake Winnipic, can quarrel with 

* his squaw, but the whole world pust smart for it: will not the 
‘ price of beaver rise ? It is a mathematical fact that die casting 
‘ of this pebble from my hand alters die centre-of-ginvity of the 
‘ Universe. 

‘ If now an existing generation of men stand so woven together, 

* not less indissolubly does generation with generation. Hast 
‘ thou ever meditated on that word. Tradition : how we inherit not 
‘ Life only, but all die garniture and form of liife; aild work, and 

* speak, and even think and feel, as our Fathers, and primeval 

* grandfathers, from the beginning, have given it us ?—Wlio printed 
‘ thee, for example, this unpretending Volume on the Philosophy 

of Clothes ? Not the Herren Stillschweigen and Company; but 

* Cadmus of Thebes, Faust of Mentz, and innumerable othera 

* whom thou knowest not. Had there been no Moesogothic Ulfila, 

* there had been no English Shakspeare, or a different one. Sim* 
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* ploton I it was Tubalcain that made thy veiy Tailor’s needle, and 

* sewed that courtsuit of thine. 

‘ Yes, tinly, if Nature is one, and a living indivisible whole, 
’ much more is Mankind, the Image tliat reflects and creates Na- 
‘ ture, without which Nature W'ere not. As palpable life-streams in 

* tliat wondrous Individual Mankind, among so many life-streams 
‘ that are not palpable, flow-ou tliose main-currents of what we call 

* Opinion; as preserved in Institutions, Polities, Churches, above 

* nil in Books. Beautiful it is to understand and know that a 

* Thought did never yet die; Uiat as th^u, the originator thereof, 

* hast gatliercd it and created it from the 'whole Past, so thou wilt 

* transmit it to the 'whole Future. It is thus that the heroic Heait, 
' the seeing Eye of tlie first times, still feels and sees in us of the 
‘ latrst; tliftt the Wise Man stands ever encompassed, and spiritu- 
‘ ally embraced, by a cloud of witnesses and brotlici'S; and tliere 

* is a living, literal Communion of Saints, wide as the World itself, 
‘ and as tlie Histoiy of the World. 

‘ Noteworthy also, and serviceable for the progress of tliis same 

* Individual, wilt thou find his subdivision into Generations. Gene- 

* rations are as the Days of toilsome Mankind: Degth and Birth 

* are the vesper 2nd the matin bells, tliat summon Mankind to sleep, 

* and to rise refreshed for new advancement. What Uie Fatlicrhas 

* made, tlie Son can make and enjoy; but has also work of his own 

* appointed him. Thus all things wax, and roll onwai’ds; Arts, £s- 
‘ tablishments. Opinions, nothing is completed, but ever complet- 

* ing. Newton has learned to sec what Kepler saw; but tliere is also 

* a fresh heaven-deiived force in Newton; he must mount to still 

* higher points of vision. So too tlie Hebrew Lawgiver is, in due 

* time, followed by an Apostle of tlie Gentiles. In the business of 
' Desti-uctiou, as this also is fropi time to time a necessaiy work, 

‘ thou findest a like sequence and perseverance: for Luther it was 

* as yet hot enough to stand by that buining of ^e Pope's Bull; 

* Voltiiire could not warm himself at the glimmering ashes, but re- 

* quired quite other fuel. Thus likewise, I note, the English Whig 
’ has, in tlie second generation, become an English Kadical; who, 

’ ill the third again, it is to be hoped, will become an English Ke- 
‘ builder. Find Mankind where thou wilt, thou findest it in living 
‘ movement, in progress faster or slow'er: the Phoenix soars aloft, 

* hovel's ivith outsti'etched wings, filling Eai'th with her music; or, 

* as now, she sinlcs, and 'with spheral swan-song immolates herself 
‘ in flame, that she may soar the higher and sing the clearer.’ 

Let the friends of social order, in such a disastrous period, lay 
this to heart, and derive from it any little comfort they can. We 
subjoin another passage, concerning Titles: 
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' Remark, not without sui*prise.’ says Teufclsdrocldi, * how all 

* high Titles of Honour come hitherto from Fighting. Your Her 

* zog (Duke, Dux) is licadcr of Armies; j'our Earl {Jarl) is Strong 
‘ Man ; your Marshal cavalry Horse-sliocr. A Millennium, or reign 

* of Peace and Wisdom, having from of old been prophesied, and 

* becoming now daily more and more indubitable, may it not be 
‘ apprehended that such Fighting-titles will cease to be palatable, 
‘ and new and higher need to be devised ? 

‘ The only Title wherein I, with confidence, trace eternity, is 

* tliat of King. Kiinig (K^ng), anciently Konning, means Keu-ning 

* (Cunning), or which is the same thing, Can ning. Ever must the 

* Sovereign of Mankind be fitly entitled King.’ 

‘ Well, also,’ says he elsewhere, ‘ was it written by Theologians: 
‘ a King inles by divine right. He carries in him all authority 
‘ from God, or man will never give it him. Can I choose my oivn 

* King ? I can choose my own King Popinjay, and play what farce 

* or tragedy I may with him : but he who is to be my Ruler, whose 

* will is to be higher than my will, was chosen for me in Heaven. 

‘ Neither except in such Obedience to the Heaven-chosen is Free- 

* dom so much as conceivable.’ ^ 

The Editor will here admit that, among all tlie wondrous pro¬ 
vinces of Teufelsdrockh’s spiritual world, there is none he walks 
in with such astonishment, hesitation, and even pain, as in the 
Political. How, with our English love of Ministry and Opposition, 
akd that generous conflict of Parties, mind wanning itself against 
mind in their mutual wrestle for the Public Good, by which wres¬ 
tle, indeed, is our invaluable Constitution kept warm and alive; 
how shall we domesticate ourselves in this spectral Necropolis, or 
rather City both of the Dead and of the Unborn, where the Pre¬ 
sent seems little otlior than an inconsiderable Film dividing the 
Past and the Future ? In those dim longdrawn expanses, all is so 
immeasurable; much so disastrous, ghastly ; j’our very radiances 
and straggling light-beams have a supernatural character. And 
then with such an indifference, such a prophetic peacefulness 
(accounting the inevitably-coming as already here, to him all one 
whether it b^ distant by centuries or only by days), does he sit;— 
and live, you would say, rather in any otlier age than in his own ! 
It is our painful dut}' to announce, or repeat, that, looking into 
this man, we discern a deep, silent, slow-burning, inextinguishable 
Radicalism, such as fills us with shuddering admiration. 

Thus, for example, he appears to make little even of the Elec¬ 
tive Fi’anchise; at least so we interpret the following: ‘Satisfy 

* yourselves,’ he says, * by universal, indubitable experiment, even 
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* as ye arc now doing or will do, whether Freedom, hcavenbom 
‘ and leading heavenward, and so vitally essential for us all, can- 

* not peradvonturo bo mechanically hatched and brought to light 
‘ in that same Ballot-Box of j’^ours; or*at worst, in some other dis- 

* coverable or devisable Box, Edifice, or Steam-mechanism. It 
‘ were a mighty convenience; and beyond all feats of maiinracturo 
‘ witnessed hitherto.’ Is Tciifelsdrbokh aciiuaintcd with the Brit¬ 
ish Constitution, even slightly?—He says, under another figure: 
‘ But aftej* all, were the j)roblcm, as indeed it now everywhere is, 

* To rebuild 3 'our old House from the l^)p downwards (since you 
‘ must live in it the while), what better, what other, than the Ilepre- 
‘ sentativc Macliino ■will serve your turn ? Meanwhile, however, 
‘ mock me not with the name of Free, “ when 3 'ou have but knit-up 
‘ m^'chaiiii^into ornamental festoons." ’—Or what will any mem¬ 
ber of the Peace Society make of such an assertion ns this : ‘ The 

* lower people eveiywhcrc desire War. Not so unwisclj'; there is 

* then a demand for lower people—to be shot!’ 

Gladly, lhercft)re, do wo emerge from those soul-confusing laby¬ 
rinths of speculative Radicalism, into somewhat clearer regions. 
Here, looking round, ns was our host, for ‘ organic ^filaments,’ we 
ask, may not this, touching ‘ Hero-worship,' bo of the number ? It 
seems of a cheerful character; j'ct so quaint, so nystical, one 
knows not what, or how little, may lie under it. Our readers shall 
look Avith their own ej'cs: 

‘ True is it that, in those days, man can do almost all things, 

* only not obo 3 ^ Tme likewise tliat Avhoso cannot obey cannot be 
‘ free, still less bear rule ; he that is the inferior of nothing, can be 
‘ the superior of nothing, the equal of nothing. Nevertheless, be* 

‘ lieve not that man has lost his faculty of Reverence; that if it 
‘ slumber in him, it has gone dq;id. Painful for man is that same 
‘ rebellious Independence, Avhen it has become inevitable ; only in 

* loving companionship Avith his fellows docs he feel safe; only in 
‘ rcvercntl3' boAving down before the Higher docs he feel himself 

* exalted. 

' Or Avhat if the character of our so troublous Era la3* even in 
‘ this : that man liad foi’cvcr cast-aAvay h’car, Avhich is the loAver; 

‘ but not yet* risen into perennial Reverence, Avhich is the higher 
‘ and highest? 

‘ Meanwhile, obseiwe Avith joy, so cunningly has Nature ordered 
‘ it, that Avhatsocvor man ought to obe3', he cannot but obey. Be- 
‘ fore no faintest rCA'clation of the Godlike did he CAX‘r stand irre- 
‘ A'erent; least of all, Avhen the Godlike shoAved itself revealed in 
‘ his felloAv-man. Thus is there a true religious Loyalty forever 
rooted in his heai*t; nay, in all ages, even in ours, it mau^estB 
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* itself as a more or less orthodox Hero-worship. In which fiict, 

* that Hero-worship exists, has existed, and will forever exist, uni< 

* versally among Mankind, mayesl; thou discern the comer-stone 
‘ of living-rock, whereon all Polities for the remotest time may 

* stand secure.' 

Do our readers discern any such corner-stone, or even so much 
as what Teufelsdrockh is looldng at ? Ho exclaims, * Or hast thou 
‘ forgotten Paris and Voltaire ? How the aged, withered man, though 
' * but a Sceptic, Mocker, and millineiy Court-poet, yet because even 

* he seemed the Wisest, ^est, could drag manldnd at his chariot- 

* wheels, so that princes coveted a smile from him, and the love- 

* liest of Franco would have laid their hair beneath his feet! All 
‘ Paris was one vast Temple of Hero-worshij); though their Di- 

* vinity, moreover, was of feature too apish. ^ » 

‘ But if such things,’ continues he, ‘ were done in the dry tree, 

‘ what will be done in the green ? If, in the most parched season 

* of Man’s History, in the most pai-ched spot of Europe, when 

* Parisian life was at best but a scientific Ilortus Sicous, bedizened 

* with some Italian Gumflowers, such vii’tue could come out of it; 

' what is to be looked-for when Life again waves leafy and bloomy, 

‘ and your Hero-Divinity shall have nothing apclilte, but be wholly 

* human ? Know tliat there is in man a quite indestructible Rever- 

* ence for whatsoever holds of Heaven, or even plausibly counter- 
' feits such holding. Show the dullest clodpole, show the haughti- 

* est featherhead, that a soul higher Uian himself is actually here; 

* ivero his knees stiffened into brass, he must down and worship.’ 

Organic filaments, of a more authentic sort, mysteriously 
spinning themselves, some will perhaps discover in the following 
passage: 

‘ There is no Church, sayest thou ? The voice of Prophecy has 

* gone dumb ? This is even what I dispute : but in any case, hast 

* thou not still Preaching enough ? A Preaching Friar settles 

* himself in eveiy village; and builds u pulpit, which he calls 

* Newspaper. Therefrom he preaches what most momentous 

* doctrine is in him, for man’s salvation; and dost not thou listen, 

* and believe ? Look well, thou seest everywhere a new Clergy 

* of the Mendicant Orders, some bare-footed, some ‘almost bare- 

* backed, fashion itself into shape, and teach and preach, zealously 

* enough, for copper alms and the love of God. These break in 

* pieces the ancient idols; and, though themselves too often repro- 

* bate, as idol-breakera are wont to be, mark-out the sites of new 

* Churches, where the true God-ordained, that are to follow, may 

* find audience, and minister. Said I not. Before the old skin was 

* shed, the new had formed itself beneath it ?’ 
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Perhaps also in the following ^-herewith we now hasten to 
knit-up this ravelled sleeve: 

‘ But there is no Religion ?’ reiterates the Professor. ‘ Fool! 

* I tell thee, there is. Hast thou well Considered all tliat lies in 

* tliis immeasurable froth-ocean we name Literaturk ? Fragments 
' of a genuine Chmeh.-Homiletio lie scattered there, which Time 
‘ will assort: nay fractions even of sl Liturgy could 1 i)oiiit-out. 

* And knowest tliou no Prophet, even in the vesture, environment, 

* and dialect of this age ? None to whom the Godlike had revealed 
' itself, through all meanest and highest ^forms of the Common; 
‘ and by him been again prophetically revealed: in whose inspired 
‘ melody, even in tliese rag-gathering and rag-buming days, Man's 

* Life again begins, were it but afar off, to be divine ? Knowest 
‘ thoif none flich ? I know him, and name him—Goetlie. 

* But thou as yet standest in no Temple; joinest in no Psalm* 
‘ worship; feelest well that, where tliere is no ministering Priest, 

‘ the people perish ? Be of comfort! Thou art not alone, if thou 
‘ have Faith. Spake wo not of a Communion of Saints, unseen, 

‘ 3 'et not unreal, accompanying and brother-like embracing thee, so 

* thou be worthy ? Their heroic Sufferings rise up melodiously 
' together to Hc^cn, out of all lands, and out of all times, as a 

* sacred Miserere; their hcro’c Actions also, as a boundless ever- 
‘ lasting Psalm of Triumph. Neither say that thou hast now no 
‘ Sj’mbol of the Godlike. Is not God’s Universe a Symbol of the 
‘ Godlike; is not Immensity a Temple; is not Man’s History, and 
‘ Men’s History, a perpetual Evangel ? Listen, and for organ-mu: 

' sic thou wilt ever, as of old, hear the Morning Stars sing together.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

NATURAL SUFEBNATURALTSM. 

It is in his stupendous Section, headed Natural Supernaturalim, 
that the Professor first becomes a Seer; and, after long effort, such 
as we have witnessed, finally subdues under his feet tliis refrac¬ 
tory Clotlies-Philosophy, and takes victorious possession thereof. 
Phantasms enough he has had to struggle with; ' Cloth-webs and 
Cob-webs,’ of Imperial Mantles, Superannuated Symbols, and what 
not: yet still did he courageously pierce through. Nay, worst of 
all, two quite mysterious, world-embracing Phantasms, Time and 
Space, have ever hovered round him, perplexing and bewildering: 
but with these also he now resolutely grapples, these also he vic¬ 
toriously rends asunder. In a word, he has looked fixedly on 
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Existence, till, one after the o^er, its eailhly hulls and garnitures 
have all molted away; and now, to his rapt vision, the interior 
celestial H 0 I 3 ' of Holies lies disclosed. 

Here, therefore, propeAy it is tliat the Philosophy of Glodies 
attains to Transcendentalism; this last leap, can we but clear it, 
talces us safe into the promised land, where Fedingenesia, in all 
senses, maj' be considered as beginning. ‘ Courage, then!’ may 
our Diogenes exclaim, with better right than Diogenes the First 
once did. This stupendous Section we, after long painful medita* 
tion, have found not to be unintelligible; but, on the controiy, to 
grow clear, na}' radiant, and all-illuminating. Let the reader, turn¬ 
ing on it what utmost force of speculative intellect is in him, do 
his part; as we, by judicious selection and adjustment, shall study 
to do ours: 

‘Deep has been, and is, tlie significance of Miracles,’ thus 
quietly begins the Professor; ‘far deeper perhaps than we ima- 
‘ gino. Meanwhile, tlie question of questions were: What specially 
‘ is a Miracle? To that Dutch King of Siam, an icicle had been a 

* miracle ; whoso had carried with him an air-pump, and phial of 
‘ vitriolic ether, might have worked a mii-acle. ’J’o mj^ Horse again, 

* who unhapi)ily is still more unscientific, do not X work a miracle, 
‘ and magical “ Oj)en sesame eveiy time I please to pay twopence, 
‘ and open for him an impassable Schlaghamn, or shut Turnpike ? 

‘ “ But is not a real Miracle simpl^^ a violation of the I-nws of 
‘ Nature ?” ask several. Whom I answer bj' this new question; 

What arc the Laws of Nature ? To mo perhaps the rising of one 
‘ from the dead were no violation of these Laws, but a confirma- 
‘ tion; were some far deeper Law, now first penetrated into, and 
‘ by Spiritual Force, even as the rest have all been, brought to 

* bear on us with its Material Force. 

<r 

‘Here too maj’’some inquire, not without astonishment: On 
‘ what ground shall one, that can make Iron swim, come and de- 

* dare that therefore ho can teach Bcligion? To us, trul}^ of the 
‘ Nineteenth Contuiy, such declaration were inept enough ; which 
‘ neveilhcless to our fathers, of the Fii-st Ceutuiy, was full of 
‘ meaning. 

* “ But is it not the deepest Law of Nature that' she bo con- 
‘ stunt ?" cries an illuminated class : “ Is not the Machine of the 
‘ Univei*SG fixed to move by unalterable rules?” Probable enough, 

* good fi-ieiids: na^', I too must believe that the God, whom an- 
‘ cient inspired men assert to be “ without variableness or shadow 
‘ of turning,” does indeed never change; tliat Nature, that the 
‘ Universe, which no one whom it so ])lcascs can be prevented 

* from colling a Machine, does move by most unalterable rules. 
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* And now of you too I make the old inquiry: Wliat those same 

* unalterable rules, fui-miiig the complete Statute-Book of Nature, 

* may i) 0 ssibly be ? , 

‘ Thcv stand written in our Works of Science, say you; in the 
‘ accumulated records of Man’s Experience?—Was Man with his 
‘ Experience present at the Creation, then, to sec how it all went 
‘ on ? Have any deepest scientific individuals yet dive<l-down to 

* the foundations of the Universe, and gauged everything there? 
‘ Did the Maker take them into His counsel; that they read His 
‘ ground-i)lan of the incoinin'chensible cAll; and cun say. This 
‘ stands marked therein, and no more than this ? Alas, not in any- 
‘ wise ! These scientific individuals have been nowhere but where 
‘ we also are; have seen some handbieadths deeper than wo see 
‘ into the Deep that is infinite, without bottom os without shore. 

‘ Laplace’s Book on the Stars, wherein he exhibits that certain 
‘ Planets, with their Satellites, gyrate round our worthy Sun, at a 
‘ rate and in a course, which, by greatest good fortune, ho and the 
‘ like of him have succeeded in detecting,—is to me as precious as 
‘ to another. But is this what tliou namest “ Mechanism of the 
‘ Heavens,” and^“ System of the Worldthis, whertiin Sirius and 
‘ the IMeiades, and all Herschers Eifteeii-thousand Suns per mi- 
‘ mite, being left out, some paltry handful of Moons, and inert 
‘ Balls, had been—looked at, nicknamed, and marked in the Zo- 
‘ diacal Way-bill; so that we can now prate of their Whereabout; 

* their How, their Why, tlieir What, being hid fi’om us, as in the 

‘ signless Inane ? • • 

‘ System of Nature! To the wisest man, wide ns is his vision, 

‘ Nature remains of quite infinite depth, of quite infinite expansion; 

‘ ainl all Experience thereof limits itself to some few computed cen- 
‘ turies and measured squai'e-mUps. The cour.se of Nature’s phases, 

* on this our little fraction of a Planet, is pailially known to us: 

‘ but who knows what dcei)er courses these depend on; what infi- 
‘ nitely larger Cycle (of causes) our little Epicycle revolves on ? To 
‘ the Minnow eveiy cranny and pebble, and quality and accident, 

‘ of its little native Creek may have become familiar: but docs the 
‘ Minnow understand the Ocean Tides and periodic Currents, ilie 
‘ Tradc-Avindh, and Monsoons, and Moon’s Eclipses; by all which 
‘ the condition of its little Creek is regulated, and may, from time 
‘ to time (tfamiraculously enough), be quite ovei*sct and reversed? 

‘ Such a minnow is Man; his Creek tliis Plgnet Earth; his Ocean 
‘ the immeasurable All; his Monsoons and periodic Currents tlie 
‘ mysterious Course of Providence tlirough ^ons of iEons. 

* We speak of the Volume of Nature: and truly a Volume it is, 
■~-who8e Author and Writer is God. To read it 1 Dost thou, does 
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* man, so much as well know the Alphabet thereof? With its 

* Words, Sentences, and grand descriptive Pages, poetical and phi- 

* losophical, spread-out thi;pugh Solar Systems, and Thousands of 
‘ Years, we shall not try tliee. It is a Volume wiittcn in celestial 
‘ hieroglyphs, in the true Sacred-writing; of which even Prophets 

* are happy that they can read hero a line and there a line. As for 
‘ your Institutes, and Academies of Science, they strive bravely; 

* and, from amid the thick-crowded, inpxtricably intei'twisted hiero* 
‘ glyphic writing, pick-out, by dextrous combination, some Letters 

* in the vulgar Gharactev, and therefrom put together this and the 
‘ other economic Recipe, of high avail in Practice. That Nature is 
‘ more than some boundless Volume of such Recipes, or huge, well- 

* nigh inexhaustible Domestic-Cookery Book, of which the whole 
' secret will in this manner one day evolve itself, the fewest dream. 

‘ Custom,’ continues the Professor, * doth make dotards of us 

* all. Consider well, Uiou wilt find that Custom is the greatest of 
‘ Weavers; and weaves air-raiment for all the Spirits of the Uui- 

* verse; whereby indeed these dwell with us visibly, as ministciing 
‘ servants, in our houses and work-shops; but tlicir S 2 )iiitual nature 

* becomes, to the most, forever hidden. Philosophy com^ilains that 
‘ Custom has hoodwinked us, from the first; that we do everything 
‘ by Custom, even Believe by it; that our very Axioms, let us boast 
‘ of Free-Uiinking os wo may, are oftenest simiDly such Beliefs as 
‘ wo have never heard questioned. Nay, what is Pliilosophy 
‘'throughout but a continual battle against Custom; an ever-re- 
' newed efibrt to transcend the sphere of blind Custom, and so be- 
‘ come Trauscendental ? 

‘ Innumerable ore the illusions and Icgerdoinain-tricks of Cus- 

* tom: but of all these, perhaps the cleverest is her knack of per- 
‘ suading us that tlie Miiticulous, by simple repetition, ceases to bo 
‘ Miraculous. True, it is by this means we live; for man must 

* work as well as wonder: and herein is Custom so ftu' a kind nurse, 

‘ guiding him to his true benefit. But she is a fond foolish nurse. 

‘ or rather we are false foolish nurselings, when, in our resting and 
‘ refiecting hours, wo 2 >rolong the same deception. Am I to vie^v 
‘ the Stupendous with stupid indiflerence, because t have seen it 
‘ twice, or two-hundred, or two-million times ? There is no reason 
‘ in Nature or in Aii; why I should: unless, indeed, I am a mere 

* Work-Machine, for whom the divine gift of Thought were no other 
' than the terrestrial gift of Steam is to tlie Steam-engine; a power 

* whereby Cotton might be spun, and money and money’s worth 

* realised. 

' Notable enough too, here as elsewhere, wilt thou find the 
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‘ potency of Names; Avhich indeed arc but one kind of such Custom* 

* M'oven, wonder-iiiding Garments. Witchcraft, and all nmiiner of 

* Spectre-u'ork, and Demonology, we have now named Madness, 
' and Diseases of the Nerves. Seldom reflecting that still tlie new 
' question comes upon us: What is Madness, what ai*e Nen-es ? 

* Ever, as before, does Madness remain a mystcrious-temfle, iiltoge- 
‘ ther infernal boiling-up of the Nether Chaotic Deep, through this 

* fair-painted Vision of Creation, which swims thereon, which we 
‘ name the Deal. Was Luther’s Picture of the Devil less a Reality, 

‘ whether it were fonned within the bodi^cj'c, or witliout it? In 

* eveiy the wisest Soul lies a whole world of internal Madness, an 
‘authentic Demon - Empire; out of which, indeed, his world of 
‘ Wisdom has been creatively built together, and now rests there, as 
' on 4ts dai9 foundations does a habitable lloweiy Earth-iind. 

* But deepest of all illusoiy Appearances, for hiding Wonder, as 
' for many other ends, are your two grand fundamental world- 
‘ enveloping Ajii)earnnccs, Space and Time. These, as spun and 
‘ woven for us from before Birtli itself, to clothe our celestial Me for 
‘ dwelling here, and yet to blind it,—lie all-einbniciiig, os the uni- 
‘ vorsal canvas, 1>r warp and woof, whereby all minor Illusions, in 
' this Phantasm Existence, weave and paint themselves. In vain, 

‘ while here on Eai th, shall you endeavour to strip them ofl’; you 
' can, at best, but rend them asunder for moments, and look 

* through. 

‘ Fortunatus had a wishing Hat, which when he put on, anil 
‘ wished himself An^'W'hero, behold he was There. By tlxis means 
‘ had Fortunatus tiiumphed over Space, he had annihilated Space; 

‘ for him there was no "Wliere, but dl was Here. Were a Hatter to 
‘ establish himself, in the Wahngtisse of Weissnichtwo, and make 
‘ felts of this soi't for all manldnd, what a world we should have of 

* it! Still stranger, should, on the opposite side of the street, an- 
' other Hatter establish himself; and, as his fellow-craftsman made 
‘ Space-annihilating Hats, make Time-annihilating! Of both would 
‘ 1 purchase, were it w'itli my last groschen; but chiefly of this lat- 
‘ ter. To clap-on your felt, and, simply by wishing that you were 
‘ Anywhere, straightway to be There J Next to clap-on your other 
‘ felt, and, simply by wishing that you were Anywhen, straightway 

* to be 17ien ! This were indeed tlie grander: shooting at will from 
‘ the Fire-Creation of the World to its Fire-Consummation; hero 
‘ h.storically present in the First Century, conversing face to face 
‘ with Paul and Seneca; there prophetically in the Thirty-first, 

‘ conversing also face to face with other Pauls and Senecas, who as 

* yet stand hidden in the depth of that late Time! 
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‘ Or thinkest tliou it were impossible, unimnRinnble ? Is the 
‘ Past annihilated, then, or only pa-st; is the Future non-extant, or 
‘ only future? Those mystic facilities of thine. Memory and Hope, 

* already answer: already tfii'ough those mystic avenues, thou the 

* Earth-blinded summoiiest both Past and Future, and communest 
‘ with them, though as yet daihl}', and with mute hecK'onings. The 

* curtains of Yesterday di op dou n, the curtains of Tomorrow roll 

* up; but Yesterday and Tomorrow both are. Pierce through the 
‘ Time-clement, glance into the Eternal. Believe whiit thou findest 
‘ written in the sanctuaries of Man’s Soul, even as all Thinkers, in 

* all ages, have devoutly read it there: that Time and Space are not 

* God, but creations of God; that uith God us it is a universal 

* Here, so is it an everlasting Now. 

* And secst thou therein any glimpse of ImmortaltiV?—O Hea- 
‘ veni Is the white Tomb of our Loved One, who died from our 
‘ arms, and had to be left behind us thei’C, which rises in the dis- 
‘ lance, like a pale, mournfully re<*eding Milestone, to tell how many 
‘ toilsome unchecred miles we have journeyed on alone,—but a pale 
‘ spectral Illusion I Is the lost Friend still mysteriously Here, even 

* as we are Hero mysteriously, with God !—Know of a trutli that 
‘ only the Time-shadows have peiished, or ai*e peWshable; that tlio 

* real Being of whatever was-., and whatever is, and whatever will 

* be, is even now and forever. This, should it unliajipily seem new, 

* tliou mayst ponder at thy leisure; for the next tweiit}' years, or 
‘ the next twenty centuries: believe it thou must; understand it 
\Jliou canst not. 

‘ That the Tliought-foims, Space and Time, wherein, once for 
‘ all, wo are sent into this Earth to live, should condition and dc- 
‘ termine our whole Practical reasonings, conceptions, and imag- 
‘ ings or imaginings,—seems altogether fit, just, and unavoidable. 
‘ But that they should, furthermore, usurp such sway over pure 
‘ spiritual Meditation, and blind us to the wonder everywhere Ij’ing 
‘ close on us, seems nowise so. Admit Space and Time to tlicir 
‘ duo rank ns Forms of Thought; nny, even, if thou wilt, to their 
‘ quite undue rank of Realities: and consider, then, with thyself 
‘ how their thin disguises hide from us the brightest God-eft’ul- 
‘ gcnccs! 'I’lius, wore it not miraculous, could 1 stretch-foilh my 
' hand and clutch the Sun ? Yet thou secst me daily streteli-forth 
‘ my hand and therewith clutch many a thing, and swinj^ it hither 

* and thither. Art thou a groivn baby, then, to fancy that the Mi- 

* racle lies in miles of distance, or in pounds avoirdupois of weight; 

* ahd not to see that the true inexplicable God-revealing Mimelo 

* lies in tliis, tliat I can strctcli-fortli my hand at nil; that 1 have 

* Force to clutch aught therewith ? Innumei-able oUier of this 
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* 8011 are the deceptions, and wonder-hiding stupefactions, which 

* Space practises on us. 

* Still worse is it with regard to Time. Your grand anti-magi* 

' cian, aud universal wonder-hider^ is tliis same lying Time. Had 

* Ave but the Time-annihilating Hat, to put-on for once only, ve 

* should see ourselves in a World of Miracles, wherein all fabled or 
‘ authentic Thaumaturgy, and feats of Magic, were outdone. But 
‘ unhappily Ave have not such a Hat; and man, poor fool that he 
‘ is, can seldom and scantily help himself without one. 

‘ Were it not wonderful, for instance, hj-d Orpheus, or Araphion, 

‘ built the AA'alls of Thebes by the mere sound of his Lyre ? Yet toll 
' me. Who bmlt these W'olls of Weissnichtwo; suinmoning-oiit all 
‘ tlic sandstone rocks, to dance along from the Steinbrueh (noAV a 
‘ hu»» Trogfcdyte Chasm, with fiightful green-mantled pools); and 
‘ shape tliemsclves into Poric and Ionic pillara, squared ashlar 
‘ houses and noble streets ? Was it not the still higher Orpheus, 

‘ or Oi-pheuses, who, in past centuries, by the divine Music of Wis- 
‘ (lorn, succeeded in civilising Mon ? Our highest Oi'pheus walked 
‘ in Judea, eighteen-hundred years ago: his splierc-melody, flowing 
' in wild native tones, took captive the ravished souls of men; and, 

‘ being of a trinii sphere-melody, still flows and sounds, though 

* now with thousandfold Accompaniments, and rich symphonies, 

‘ tlirough all our hearts; and modulates, and divinely leads them. 

‘ Is that a Avonder, Avhich happens in tAvo hours; and does it cease 
‘to be Avonderful if happening in tAA’o-million? Not only Avas ■ 

* Thebes built by tlie music of an Orpheus; but without the musi^ 

‘ of some inspired Orpheus Avas no city ever built, no Avork that 
‘ man glories-in ever done. 

‘ Sweep aAvay the Illusion of Time; glance, if tliou have eyes, 

* from the near moving-cause to its far distant Mover: The sti'oke 
‘ that came transmitted through a whole galaxy of elastic balls, was 
' it less a stroke tlian if the last boll only had been struck, and sent 
‘ flying ? Oh, could I (with the Time-annihilating Hat) transpoit 
‘ thee direct from the Beginnings to the Endings, hoAV were tliy 
‘ eyesight unsealed, and thy heait set flaming in the Light-sea of 
‘ celestial AA'onder I Then sawest thou that this fair Universe, Avere 
‘ it in the meanest province thereof, is in very deed the star-domed 
‘ City of God ; that through every star, through eveiy grass-blaac, 

‘ and most through eveiy Living Soul, the glory of a present God 

‘ still beams. But Nature, Avhich is Uie Time-vesture of God, and 
‘ rcveuls Him to the wise, hides Him from the foolish. 

* Again, could anything be more miraculous than an actual 

* authentic Ghost? The English Johnson longed, all his life, to see 

* one; but could not, though he went to Cock Lane, and thence to 
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► ‘ the church-vaults, and tapped-on coffins. Foolish Doctor! Did 
‘ he never, with the mind’s eye as well as with the body’s, look 
‘ round him into that full tide of human Life ho so loved; did he 
‘ never so much as look ifito Himself? The good Doctor was a 
‘ Ghost, as actual and autlientic as heart could wish; well-nigh a 

* million of Ghosts were travelling the streets by his side. Once 
‘ more I say, sweep-away the illusion of Time; compress the tliroe- 

* score years into thi’ce minutes: what else was he, what else are 
‘ we ? Are we not Spirits, that ore shaped into a body, into an 
‘Appearance; and that fade-away again into air and Invisibil- 

* ity? This is no mctapiior, it is a simple scicntiftc fact: we stai't 
‘ out of Nothingness, take figure, and are Apparitions; round us, 

* as round the veriest spectre, is Eternity; and to Eternity minutes 
‘ arc as years and osons. Gome there not tones of Lov. and Faith, 
‘as from celestial harp-strings, like the Song of beatified Souls? 
‘ And again, do wo not squeak and gibber (in our discordant, 
‘ screech-owlish debatings and recriminatings); and glide bodeful, 
‘ and feeble, and fearful; or uproar {jtoltern)^ and revel in our mad 
‘ Dance of the Dead,—till the scent of the morning-air summons 
‘ us to our still Homo; and dreamy Night becomes awake and 
‘ Day? Wliero now is Alexander of Macedon: dots the steel Host, 

‘ that yelled in fierce battle-shouts at Issus and Arbela, remain be- 
‘ hind him; or have they all vanished utterly, even as perturbed 
‘Goblins must? Napoleon too, and his Moscow Retreats and 
‘ Austerlitz Campaigns! Was it all other than the veriest Spcctre- 
‘«hunt; which has now, with its howling tumult that made Night 

* hideous, flitted away?—Ghosts! There are nigh a thonsand-mil- 
‘ lion walking the Earth openly at noontide; some hidf-hundred 
‘ have vanished from it, some half-hundred have arisen in it, ere 

* thy watch ticks once. 

‘ O Heaven, it is mysterious, il is awful to consider that wo not 
‘ only cany each a future Ghost within him; but are, in very deed, 

‘ Ghosts! These Limbs, whence had we them; this stormy Force; 

* this life-blood with its burning Passion? They are dust and 
‘shadow; a Shadow-system gathered round our Me; wherein, 

‘ through some moments or years, the Divine Essence is to be rc- 
‘ vcaled in the Flesh. That warrior on his strong jvar horse, fire 
‘ flashes through his eyes; force dwells in his arm and heart: but 
‘warrior and W’ar-horse are a vision; a revealed Force, nothirig 

* more. Stately tliey tread the Earth, as if it were a firm sub- 
‘ stance: fool! the Earth is but a film; it cracks in twain, and war- 
‘ rior and war-horse sink beyond plummet’s sounding. Plummet’s ? 

‘ Fantasy herself will not follow them. A little while ago, they were 
■* not; a little while, and they are not, their vciy ashes are not. 
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* So has it been from the beginning, so will it be to tlie end. 

* Generation after generation takes to itself the Fonu of a Body; 
‘ and forth-issuing from Cimmerian ^ight, on Heaven’s mission 
‘ APPEARS. >Vliat Force and Fire is in each he expends: one 
‘ gi-inding in the mill of Indiistiy; one hunter-like climbing tlie 
‘ giddy Alpine heights of Science; one madly dashed in pieces on 
‘ the rocks of Strife, in ^var with his fellow:—and then tlie Hoa- 
‘ ven-sent is recalled; his earthly Vesture falls away, and soon 
' even to Sense becomes a vanished Shadow. Thus, like some 
‘ mid-flaming, wild-thundering train o4 Heaven’s Aililleiy, does 
‘ this mysterious Mankind tliunder and flame, in long-drawn, 
‘ quick-succeeding grandeur, through the unknown Deep. Thus, 
‘ like a God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we emerge fi t)in 

* thc*Tnan^, haste stomfully across the astonished Earth; then 

* plunge again into the Inane. Earth’s mountains are levelled, 
‘ Sind her seas- tilled up, in our psisssigo: csin the Earth, whic'h is 
‘ but desid and a vision, resist S])irits which have reality and arc 
‘ alive? On the hardest adamant some footprint of us is stamped- 
‘ in; the last Rear of tlio host will read traces of the eailiost Van. 

‘ But whence? — O Heaven, whither? Sense Ivno\^’s not; Faith 
‘ knows not; oitly that it is through Mystery to Mystery, from 
‘ God and to God. 

** Wo are such stuff 

* As Droams nro mado of, and our little Life 

* Is rounded witli u sleep 1”' 


CHAPTER IX. 

CIIICUMBPECTIVE. 

Hf:re then arises the so momentous question: Have many Brit¬ 
ish Rcadcra actually arrived witli us at the new promised coun¬ 
try; is the Philosophy of Clotlies now at last opening around 
them ? Long and adventurous has the journey been; from those 
outmost vulgar, palpable Woollen-Hulls of Man; through his won¬ 
drous Flesh-Garments, and his wondrous Social Goniitiircs; in¬ 
wards to the Gaiments of his very Soul’s Soul, to Time and Space 
themselves! And now does the Spiritual, eternal Essence of Man, 
and of Mankind, bared of such wrappages, begin in any mo.isure 
to reveal itself? Can many readers discern, as through a glass 
diu-kly, in huge wavering outlines, some primeval rudiments of 
Man’s Being, what is changeable divided from wdiat is unchange¬ 
able ? Docs that Eaiih-Spirit’s speech in Fausts — 
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* ’Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 

* And weave for God the Garment thou see'rt Him by ;* 

or that other thousand-times repeated speech of the Magician, 
Shakspeore,— ^ * 

* And like the basoloas fabric of this vision, 

* The cloudcapt Towers, the gorgeous Palaces, 

* The solemn Temples, the great Globe itsolf, 

* And all which it mhorit, shall dissolve; 

‘ And like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

' Leave not a wrack behind 

begin to have some meaning for us? In a word, do we at lengtli 
stand safe in the for region of Poetic Creation and Polingenesia, 
where that Phoenix Death-Birth of Human Society, and of all Hu¬ 
man Things, appears possible, is seen to be inevitable ? 

Along this most insufficient, unheard-of Bridge, wlhch the' Edi¬ 
tor, by Heaven’s blessing, has now seen himself enabled to con¬ 
clude if not complete, it cannot bo his sober calculation, but only 
his fond hope, that many have travelled without accident. No 
lirm arch, overspanning the Impassable with paved highway, could 
the EditoV construct; only, as was said, some xigzag series of rafts 
floating tumultuously thereon. Alas, and the leaps from raft to 
raft were too often of a breakneck character; fStie darkness, tlie 
nature of the element, all was against us! 

Nevertheless, may not here and there one of a thousand, pro¬ 
vided with a discursiveness of intellect rare in our day, have 
cleared the passage, in spite of all ? Happy few! little band of 
Friends! be welcome, be of courage. By degrees, the eye grows 
accustomed to its new Whereabout; the hand can stretch itself 
forth to work there: it is in this grand and indeed highest work 
of Palingenesia that ye shall labour, each according to ability. 
New labourers will arrive; new,Bridges will be built; nay, may 
not our own poor rope-and-raft Bridge, in your passings and 
repassings, bo mended in many a point, till it grow quite fiim, 
passable even for the halt ? 

Meanwhile, of the innumerable multitude that started w'ith us, 
joyous and full of hope, where now is the innumerable remainder, 
whom we see no longer by our side ? The most have recoiled, 
and stand gazmg afar off, in unsympathetic astonishment, at our 
career: not a few, pressing forwai-d wth more courage, have missed 
footing, or leaped short; and now swim weltering in tlie Chaos- 
ilood, some towards this shore, some towards tliat. To these also 
a -helping hand should be held-out; at least some word of encour¬ 
agement be said. 

Or, to speak without metaphor, with which mode of utterance 
Teufelsdrdckh unhappily has somewhat infected us,—can it be 
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hidden from the Editor tliat many a Biitish Header sits reading 
quite bewildered in head, and afflicted mthcr than instructed by 
the present Work? Yes, long ago has ^nany a Biitish Reader been, 
as noAv, demanding with sometliing like a snaii: Whereto does all 
tliis lead; or what use is in it ? 

In the way of replenishing thy purse, or otliemise aiding thy 
digestive faculty, O British Reader, it leads to nothing, and there 
is no use in it; but rather the reverse, for it costs thee somewhat. 
Nevcrtlieless, if tlirough this unpromising Hom-gate, Teufels- 
diiicldi, and we by means of him, have 1^ thee into the time Land 
of Dreams; and through the Clothes-Screen, as tlirough a magical 
Pierre-Pertuis^ thou lookest, even for moments, into the region of 
the Wonderful, and seest and feelesttliat tliy daily life is girt with 
Wonder, and based on Wonder, and thy veiy blankets and breeches 
are Miracles,—tlien art thou profited beyond money’s worth; and 
hast a thankfulness towards our Professor; nay, perhaps in many 
a litcraiy Tea-circle wilt ojien tliy kind lips, and audibly express 
that same. 

Nay, farther, art not thou too perhaps by this time made aware 
that all SymboJ^ are properly Clotlies; that all Forms whereby 
Spirit manifests itself to sense, wlietlier outwardly or in the imagi¬ 
nation, arc Clothes; and tlius not only the parchment Magna 
Charta, which a Tailor was nigh cutting into measures, but the 
Pomi) and Authority of Law, the sacredness of Majesty, and all 
infoiior Worships (NYorth-ships) are pi’Operly a Vesture and Rai¬ 
ment; and tlie Thirty-nine Articles themselves are articles %f 
ivearing apparel (for the Religious Idea) ? In which cose, must 
it not also be admitted Uiat this Science of Clothes is a high one, 
and may with infinitely dceijcr study on thy part yield richer 
fruit: that it takes scientific rank beside Codification, and Political 
Economy, and the Theory of the British Constitution ; nay, rather, 
from its prophetic height looks-down on all these, as on so many 
weaving-shops and spinning-mills, where the Vestures which it 
has to fashion, and conseemte, and distribute, are, too often by 
haggoi’d hungiy operatives who see no farther than their nose, 
mechanically woven and spun ? 

But omitting all this, much more all that concerns Natuml 
Supernaturalism, and indeed whatever has reference to the Ulte¬ 
rior or Transcendental portion of the Science, or beai’s never so 
remotely on that promised Volume of the Palingenesie der mensch’ 
liehen Oeaellschaft (Newbirth of Society),—we humbly suggest that 
no province of Clothes-Philosophy, even the lowest, is without its 
direct value, but tliat innumerable inferences of a pitictical nature 
may be drawn therefrom. To say nothing of those pregnont 
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considerations, ethical, political, symbolical, which crowd on tlie 
Clotlies-Philosopher from the very threshold of his Science; no¬ 
thing even of those ‘ architectural ideas' which, as w^e have seen, 
lurk at the bottom of all Modes, and will one day, better unfold¬ 
ing themselves, lead to important revolutions,—let us glance for 
a moment, and with tlie faintest light of Clothes-Philosophy, on 
what may be called the Habilatoiy Class of our fellow-men. Here 
too overlooking, where so much were to be looked on, the million 
' spinners, weavers, fullers, dyers, washers, and wringers, that pud¬ 
dle and muddle in theiiP dai'k recesses, to make us Clothes, and 
die that wo may live,—let us but turn tlie reader’s attention upon 
two small divisions of mankind, who, like moths, may be regarded 
as Clotli-animals, creatures that Uve, move and have tl^cir being in 
Clotli: we mean. Dandies and Tailors.’ 

In regard to both which small divisions it may be asserted, 
■without scruple, tliat the public feeling, unenlightened by Philo¬ 
sophy, is at fault; and even that tlie dictates of humanity are 
violated. As will perhaps abundantly appear to readers of the 
two following Chapters. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE DAMOIACAL BODY. 

I^iRST, touching Dandies, let us consider, with some scientific 
strictness, what a Dandy specially is. A Dandy is a Clothes- 
weaiang Man, a Man whose trade, ofiice, and existence consists 
in the wearing of CloUics. Eveiy faculty of his soul, spirit, purse, 
and person is heroically consecrated to tliis one object, the wear¬ 
ing of Clothes wisely and well: so that as otliers dress to live, he 
lives to dress. The all-importance of Clothes, which a German 
TProfessor, of unequalled Icaniing and acumen, writes his enor¬ 
mous Volume to demonstrate, has sprung-up in the intellect of 
tlie Dandy, without effort, like an instinct of genius; he is in¬ 
spired with Cloth, a Poet of Cloth. What Teufelsdrdckh ■would 
call a' Divine Idea of Cloth' is born with him; and tliis, like other 
such Ideas, will express itself outwardly, or wring his heart asun¬ 
der with unutterable throes. 

But, like a generous, creative enthusiast, he fearlessly malces 
his Idea an Action; shows himself, in peculiar guise, to mankind; 
walks forth, a witness and living Martyr to the eternal Worth of 
Clothes. We called him a Poet: is not his body the (stuffed) 
parchment-skin whereon ho writes, with cunning Huddersfield 
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dyes, a Sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow? Say, rather, an Epos, 
and Clotha Virumque cano^ to the whole world, in Macaronic verses, 
which ho that inns may read. Nay,^f you grant, what seems to 
be admissible, that the Dandy has a Thinking-principle in him, 
and some notions of Time and Space, is there not in this Life¬ 
devotedness to Cloth, in this so willing sacrifice of the Immortal 
to the Perishable, something (though in reverse order) of tliat 
blending and identification of Eternity with Time, which, as wo 
have seen, constitutes tlie Prophetic chai’acter? 

And now, for all this perennial Mairtyrdom, and Poesy, and 
even Prophecy, what is it that the Dandy asks in return ? Solely, 
we may say, that you wmuld recognise his existence; would admit 
him to be a living object; or even failing this, a visual object, or 
thing that will reflect rays of light. Your silver or your gold (be¬ 
yond what the niggardly Law has already secured him) he solicits 
not; simply the glance of your eyes. Understand his mystic 
significance, or altogether miss and misinterpret it; do but look 
at him, and he is contented. May we not well cry shame on an 
ungrateful world, wdiich refuses even this poor boon ; which will 
waste its optic ^faculty on dried Crocodiles, and Sijimese Twins; 
and over the domestic wonderful w'onder*Df wonders, a live Dandy, 
glaiKjc with hasty indiflerenco, and a scarcely concealed contempt! 
Him no Zoologist classes among the Mammalia, no Anatomist dis¬ 
sects with caro: wdioii did we see any injected Preparation of the 
Dandy in our Museums; any specimen of him preserved in spirits? 
Lord Herringbone may dress himself in a snufi* brown suit, wiA 
snulf-brown sliii t and shoes: it skills not; the undiscerning pub¬ 
lic, occupied with grosser wants, passes by regardless on the other 
side. 

The age of Curiosity, like that of Chivahy, is indeed, properly 
speaking, gone. Yet perhaps only gone to sleep: for here aiises 
the Clothes-Philosophy to resuscitate, strangelj'^ enough, both the 
one and the other! Should sound views of this Science come to 
prevail, the essential nature of the British Dandy, and the mystic 
significance tliat lies in him, cannot always remain hidden under 
laughable and lamentable hallucination. The folloudng long Ex¬ 
tract from Professor Teufclsdrockh may set the matter, if not in 
its tme light, yet in the way towards such. It is to be regretted, 
however, that here, as so often elsewhere, the Professor’s keen phi¬ 
losophic perspicacity is somewhat marred by a certain mixture of 
almost owlish purblindncss, or else of some perverse, ineffectual, » 
h’ouic tenden^; our readers shall judge which: 

‘ In these distracte I times,’ w’rites he, ‘ when the Bcligious 
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‘ Principle, driven-out of most Churches, either lies unseen in the 

* hearts of good men, looking and longing and silently working 

* there towards some new Revelation; or else wanders homeless 
‘ over the world, like a disembodied soul seeking its terrestrial or- 
‘ ganisation,—into how many strange shapes, of Superstition and 
' Fanaticism, does it not tentatively and errantly cast itself! The 

j[ * higher Enthusiasm of man’s nature is for the while without Ex- 
* ‘ poncnt; yet does it continue indestructible, unwcariedly active, 
‘ and work blindly in the great chaotic deep ; thus Sect after Sect, 
‘ and Church after Chu/jh, bodies itself forth, and melts again 
‘ into new metamoi-phosis. 

* Chiefly is this observable in England, which, as tlie wealthiest 
‘ and worst-instructed of European nations, ofibrs precisely tlie 

* elements (of Heat, namely, and of Darkness), in wliich such 
‘ moon-ealves and monstrosities are best generated. Among the 
‘ newer Sects of that countiy, one of tlie most notable, and closely 
‘ connected with our present subject, is that of the Dandies; con- 
‘ ceraing which, what little information I have been able to procure 
‘ may fitly stand here. 

‘ It is time, certain of tlie English Journalists, men generally 
‘ witliout sense for the Beligious Principle, or judgment for its 
' manifestations, speak, in their brief enigmatic notices, as if tliis 
' were perhaps rather a Secular Sect, and not a Beligious one ; iie- 
‘ verthelesB, to the psychologic eye its devotional and even sacrifi- 
‘ cial character plainly enough reveals itself. Whetlicr it belongs 
‘'to the class of Fetish-worships, or of Hero-worships or Polytlic- 
‘ isms, or to what other class, may in the present state of our in- 
‘ telligence remain undecided {sehweben). A certain touch of Mani- 
‘ cheism, not indeed in tlie Gnostic shape, is discernible enough; 

* also (for human Error walks in cycle, and reappears at inter- 

* vals) a not-inconsiderable resemblance to tliat Superstition of the 
‘ Athos Monks, who by fasting fi-om all nourishment, and looking 
‘ intensely for a length of time into their own navels, came to dis- 

* cern therein the true Apocalypse of Nature, and Heaven Un- 

* veiled. To my own sunnise, it appeal’s as if tliis Dandiacal Sect 
' were but a new modification, adapted to the new time, of that 
‘ primtwal Superstition, Self-worship; which Zerduslft, Quangfout- 

* ohee, Mohamed, and others, strove rather to subordinate and re- 
' strain than to eradicate; and which only in the purer forms of 
‘ Beligion has been altogether rejected. Wherefore, if any one 

* chooses to name it revived Ahrimanism, or a new figure of De- 
‘ mon-Worship, I have, so far as is yet visible, no objection. 

* For tlie rest, these people, animated with the zeal of a new 

* Sect, display courage and perseverance, and what force there is 
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' in man’s nature, though never so enslaved. They affect great 

* purity and separatism; distinguish themselves by a particular 
‘ costume (whereof some notices were given in the earlier part of 

* this Volume); likewise, so far as possible, by a particular speech 

* (apparently some broken Lingua-franca, or English-French); and, 

‘ on the wliole, strive to maintain a true Nazarene deportment, and 
‘ keep themselves unspotted from the world. 

‘ They have their Temples, whereof tlie chief, as the Jewish 
‘ Temple did, stands in their metropolis ; and is named Almaek'st 
‘ a word of uncertain etymology. Tlie^ worship principally by 
‘ night; and have their Highpriosts and Highpriestcsscs, who, 

‘ however, do not continue for life. The rites, by some supposed 
‘ to bo of Jhe Menadic sort, or perhaps with an Elcusinian or Ca- • 
‘ birie character, are held strictly secret. Nor are Sacred Books 
‘ wanting to tlie Sect; these they call Fashionable Novels: however, 

* the Canon is not completed, and some aro canonical and others 
‘ not. 

‘ Of such Sacred Books I, not without expense, procured my- 
‘ self some samples; and in hope of true insight, and with the 

* zeal which beseems an Inquirer into Clothes, set to intciprct and 
‘ study them. But wholly to no purpose: that tough faculty of 
‘ reading, for which the world will not refuse me credit, was here 
‘ for the first time foiled and set at naiight. In vain that I sum- 

* moned my whole energies (mich weidlich anstrengte), and did my 
‘ very utmost; at the cud of some short space, I was uniformly 
‘ seized with not so much what I can call a drumming in my eafs, 

‘ as a kind of infinite, unsufferablo, Jew’s-harping and scmnnel- 
‘ piping there; to which the fi-ightfullost species of Magnetic Sleep 
‘ soon supervened. And if I strove to shako this away, and abso- 
‘ lately would not yield, there aame a hitherto unfelt sensation, as 

* of Delirium Tremens^ and a melting into total dcliquium: till at 
‘ last, by order of the Doctor, dreading ruin to my whole intellec- 
‘ tual and bodily faculties, and a general breaking-up of the consti- 
‘ tution, I reluctantly but determinedly forebore. Was there some 

* miracle at work here; like those Fire-balls, and supemal and in- 

* fernal prodigies, which, in tlie case of tlie Jewish Mysteries, have 
‘ also more flian once scared-back the Alien ? Be tliis as it may, 

* such failure on my part, after best efforts, must excuse the imper-' 

‘ feetion of tliis sketch; altogether incomplete, yet the completest 

* I could give of a Sect too singular to be omitted. 

* Loving my mvn life and senses as I do, no power shall induce 
‘me, as a private individual, to open another Fashionable Novel. 

* But luckily, in this dilemma comes a hand fi’om the clouds; 

‘ whereby if not victory, deliverance is held-out to me. Bound 
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‘ one of those Book-pnckages, which the Stillsehweigen'scke Buch- 
‘ handlung is in the habit of importing from England, come, as is 
‘ usual, vaidous waste printed-sheets (3faculatur~ blatter), by way 

* of interior wrappage : into these the Clothes-Philosophcr, with a 

* certain Mohamedan reverence even for waste-paper, where cu- 

* rious knowledge will sometimes hover, disdains not to cast his 
‘ eye. Readers may judge of his astonishment when on such a 

* defaced stray-sheet, probably the outcast fraction of some English 

* Periodical, such as they name Magazine, appears something like 
‘ a Dissertation on this vdiy subject of Fashionable Novels / It sets 
' out, indeed, chiefly from the Secular point of view; directing 
‘ itself, not udthout aspeiity, against some to me unknown indi- 
‘ vidual named Pelham, who seems to be a Mj^stagogue, and leading 

* Teacher and Preacher of the Sect; so that, what indeed other- 

* wise was not to be expected in such a fugitive fragmentary sheet, 
‘ the true secret, the Religious physiognomy and i)hysiology of the 

* Dandiacal Body, is nowise laid full}' open there. Nevertheless, 
‘ scattered lights do from time to time sparkle-out, whercb)'^ I have 

* endeavoured to profit. Nay, in one jmssage selected from the 
‘ Prophecies, or Mythic Theogonies, or whatever they are (for the 

* style seems veiy mixed) of tins Mystagogue, I find what appears 
‘ to be a Confession of Faith, or Whole Duty of Man, according to 

* the tenets of that Sect. Which Confession orAVliole Duty, there- 
‘ fore, as proceeding from a soiu’cc so authentic, I shall here ar- 
‘ range under Seven distinct Articles, and in vciy abridged shape 

* jay before the Gennan world; therewith taking leave of this 
‘ matter. Obsciwc also, that to avoid possibility of error, I, as far 

* as may be, quote literally from the Original: 

‘ ARTICLES OF FAITO. 
o 

“ 1. Coats should have nothing of the triangle about them; at 
‘ the same time, wrinkles behind should be carefully avoided. 

“ 2. The collar is a very important point: it should be low be- 
‘ hind, and slightly rolled. 

“ 3. No license of fashion can allow a man of delicate taste to 
‘ adopt the posterial luxuriance of a Hottentot. 

“ 4. Thero is safety in a swallow-tsiil. 

“ 6. The good sense of a gentleman is nowhere more finely de- 

* veloped than in his rings. 

“ 6. It is pennittod to mankind, under certain restrictions, to 
‘ wear white waistcoats. 

“ 7. The trowsers must be exceedingly tight across the hips.” 

‘ All which Propositions I, for the present, content myself with 

* modestly but peremptorily and irrevocably denying. 
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* In strange contrast with this Dandiacal Body stands another 
' British Sect, originally, as I understand, of Ireland, where its 

* chief seat still is; but Icnown also in* the main Island, and indeed 
‘ everywhere rapidly spreading. As this Sect has hitherto emitted 
‘ no Canonical Books, it remains to me in tlie some state of obscu* 

‘ rity as the Dandiacal, w'hicli has published Books that the unas- 
‘ sisted human faculties are inadequate to read. The membera 
‘ appear to be designated by a considerable diversity of names, 

‘ according to their various places of establishment; in England 
‘ they are generally called the Dnulge Selt; also, unpliilosopliicaUy 
‘ enough, the White Negroes; and, chiefly in scora by those of 
‘ other communions, tlie Ragged-Beggar Sect. In Scotland, again, 

‘ I find tljein entitled Hallanshakers, or the Stook-of-Duds Sect; 

‘ any individual communicant is named Stook-of-Duds (that is, 

* Shock of Bags), in allusion, doubtless, to their professional Cos< 

‘ tume. While in Ireland, which, as mentioned, is their grand 
‘ parent hive, they go by a pei’j)lexing multiplicity of designations, 

‘ such as Bogtrotters, Redshanks, Ribhonmen, Cottiers, Peep-of-Day 
‘ Boys, Babes of the Wood, Rockites, Poor-Slaves: which last, how- 

* ever, seems to^ be the primary and generic name i whereto, pro- 
‘ bably enough, the others are only subsidiary species, or slight 
‘ varieties; or, at most, propagated oflsets from the parent stem, 

‘ whose minute subdivisions, and shades of dilfereilce, it were hero 
‘ loss of time to dwell on. Enough for us to understand, what 
‘ seems indubitable, that the original Sect is that of the Poor- 
‘ Slaves; whose doctrines, practices, and fundamental chai’act«Sr- 
‘ istics, pervade and animate tlie whole Body, howsoever deno> 

‘ minated or outwardly diversified. 

‘ The precise speculative tenets of this Brotherhood : how the 
‘ Universe, and Man, and Man’s Life, picture tliemsclves to the 
‘ mind of an Irish Poor-Slave; witli what feelings and opinions he 
‘ looks forward on the Future, round on the Present, back on the ' 
‘ Pas(, it were extremel}' difficult to specify. Something Monastic 
‘ there appears to be in their Constitution: wo &nd tliem bound 
‘ by the two Monastic Vows, of Poverty and Obedience; which 
‘ Vow's, especially the fonner, it is said, they observe with great 
‘ strictness;*nay, as I have understood it, they are pledged, and 
‘ be it by any solemn Nazarene ordination or not, iiTevocably con- 

* secrated thereto, even before birth. That the third Monastic Vow, 

* of Chastity, is rigidly enforced among them, I find no gi’ound to 
‘ conjecture. 

' Furthermore, they appear to imitate the Dandiacal Sed§ in 
‘ their grand principle of w’eai'ing a jieculiar Costume. Of which 
' Irish Poor-Slave Costume no description will indeed be found in 
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* the present Volume; for this reason, tliat by the imperfect organ 
‘ of Language it did not seem deseribablc. Their raiment consists 

* of innumerable skirts, lappets, and irregular wings, of all cloths 

* and of all colours; through the labyrintliic intricacies of which 
‘ their bodies are introduced by some unknown process. It is 

* fastened together by a multiplex combination of buttons, thrums 
‘ and skewers; to which frequently is added a girdle of leather, of 
‘ hempen or even of straw rope, round the loins. To straw rope, 
‘ indeed, they seem partial, and often wear it by way of sandals. In 

* head-dress they aifect a (iertain freedom: hats with partial brim, 
‘ without crown, or with only a loose, hinged, or valve crown; in 
‘ the fonner case, they sometimes invert the hat, and wear it brim 
‘ uppermost, like a University-cap, with what view is unlmown. 

‘ The name Poor-Slaves seems to indicate a Slavonic, Polish, or 
‘ Russian origin: not so, however, the interior essence and spirit 
‘ of their Superstition, which rather displays a Teutonic or Druid- 

* ical character. One might fancy them worshippers of Hertha, 
‘ or the Eartli: for they dig and affectionately work continually in 

* her bosom; or else, shut-up in private Oratories, meditate and 

* manipulate the substances derived from her; seldom looking-up 
‘ towards tlie Heavenly Luminaries, and tlien with comparative 
‘ indifference. Like the Druids, on the other hand, they live in 
‘ dark dwellings; often even breaking their glass-windows, where 
‘ they find such, and stuffing them up with i)ieces of raiment, or 
‘ other opaque substances, till the fit obscurity is restored. Again, 
‘ 9iko all followers of Nature-Worship, they are liable to oiitbreak- 
‘ ings of an enthusiasm rising to ferocity ; and bum men, if not in 
‘ wicker idols, yet in sod cottages. 

‘ In respect of diet, they have also their obseiwanccs. All Poor- 
‘ Slaves are Rliizophagous (or Root-eaters); a few ai’c Ichthyopha- 

* gous, and use Salted Herrings: otlier animal food they abstain 
‘ from; except indeed, with perhaps some strange inverted frag- 

, ‘ ment of a Braliminical feeling, such animals as die a natural 
‘ death. Their universal sustenance is the root named Potato, 

* cooked by fire alone; and generally without condiment or relish 

* of any kind, save an unknown condiment named Point, into the 
‘ meaning ot which I have vainly inquired; the victual Potatoes- 

* and-Point not appearing, at least not with specific accuracy of 
‘ description, in any European Cookery-Book whatever. For drink, 

' the}'^ use, with an almost epigrammatic counterpoise of taste, 
' Milk, which is the mildest of liquors, and Poilueen, which is the 

* fi#cest. This latter I have tasted, as well as the English Blue' 

* Ruin, and the Scotch Whishy, analogous fluids used by ^e Sect in 

* those countries: it evidently contains some foim of alcohol, in 
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* the highest state of concentration, though disguised witli acrid f 

* oils; and is, on the whole, the most pungent substance known to 
‘ me,—indeed, a perfect liquid fire. In all their Beligious Solem- 

* nities. Potheen is said to be an indispensable requisite, and 
‘ largely consumed. 

* An Irish Traveller, of perhaps common veracity, who presents 
‘ himself under the to me unmeaning title of The late John Bernard, 

‘ oifers the following sketch of a domestic establishment, the in* 

‘ mates ivhcreof, though such is not stated expressly, appear to 
‘ have been of that Faith. Thereby shaV my Geiman readers now 

* behold an Irish Poor-Slave, as it were with their own eyes; and 

' even see him at meat. Moreover, in the so-prccious waste-paper ‘ 

* sheet above mentioned, I have found some corresponding picture 
‘ of ft Dan&iaeal Household, painted by that same Dandiacal Mys- 
‘ tagogue, or Theogonist: this also, by way of counteipart and con- 

* trast, the world shall look into. 

* First, therefore, of tlie Poor-Slave, who appears likewise to 
‘ have been a species of Innkeeper. I quote from the original: 

Poor-Slave Urymeliold, 

‘ “ The furailure of this Caravansera consisted of a large iron Pot, 

' two oaken Tables, two Benches, two Chairs, and a Potheen Nog- ' 
‘ gin. There was a Loft above (attainable by a ladder), upon which 

* the inmates slept; and the space below was divided by a hurdle 
‘ into two Apartments; the one for their cow and pig, tlie otlier 
‘ for themselves and guests. On entering the house we discoveued 
‘ the family, eleven in number, at dinner: the father sitting at tlie 
‘ top, the mother at the bottom, the cliildren on each side, of a 
‘ large oaken Board, 'which was scooped-out in the middle, like a 
‘ trough, to receive the conteq^;s of their Pot of Potatoes. Little 

* holes were cut at equal distances to contain Salt; and a bowl of 
‘ Milk stood on the table: all the luxuries of meat and beer, bread, 

‘ knives and dishes were dispensed with." The Poor-Slave himself 
‘ our Traveller found, as he says, broad-backed, black-browed, of 
‘ great personal strength, and mouth from ear to ear. His Wife 

‘ u as a sun-broivned but well-featured woman; and his young ones, • 
‘ bare and chubby, had the appetite of ravens. Of their Philoso- 
‘ phical, or Beligious tenets or observances, no notice or hint. 

‘ But now, secondly, of the Dandiacal Household; in which, 

‘ ti uly, that often-mentioned Mystagoguc and inspii'ed Penman 

* himself has his abode : 

Dandiacal Sousehold, 

‘ “ A Dressing-room splendidly furnished; violet-coloured cur* 
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* tains, chairs and ottomans of the same hue. Two full-length 

* Mirrors oi'e placed, one on each side of a table, which supports 
‘ the luxuries of the Toilet. .Several Bottles of Perfumes, oiTanged 

* in a peculiar fashion, stand upon a smaller table of mother-of- 
‘ pearl: opposite to tliese are placed the appurtenances of Lava- 
‘ tion richly wrought in frosted silver. A Wardrobe of Buhl is 
' on the left; the doors of which, being partly open, discover a 

* profusion of Clothes; Shoes of a singulai’ly small size monopo- 
‘ lise the lower shelves. Fronting the wardrobe a door ajar gives 

* some slight glimpse of afiBath-room. Folding-doors in the back- 
‘ ground.—En^er the Author,” our Theogonist in person, “ obse- 

* quiously preceded by a French Valet, in white silk Jacket and 

* cambric Apron.” 

If 

‘ Such are the two Sects w’hich, at this moment, divide the 
' more unsettled portion of the British People; and agitate that 

* ever-vexed country. To the eye of the political Seer, their mutual 

* relation, pregnant with the elements of discord and hostility, is 
‘ far from consoling. These two principles of Dandiacal Self-wor- 
‘ ship or Demon-worship, and Poor-Slavish or Drudgical Earth- 

* worship, or whatever that same Drudgism may be, do as yet in- 

* deed manifest themselves under distant and nowise considerable 
‘ shapes: nevertheless, in their roots and subterranean ramifica- 
‘ tions, they extend through the entire structure of Society, and 
‘ work unweariedly in tlie secret dejjths of English national Ex- 
‘ istence; striving to separate and isolate it into two contradictory, 

‘ uncommunicating masses. 

‘ In numbers, and even individual strength, the Poor-Slaves or 
‘ Dinidges, it would seem, arc hourly increasing. The Dandiacal, 

‘ again, is by nature no proselytising Sect; but it boasts of great 
‘hereditary resources, and is strong by union; whereas the 
‘ Drudges, split into parties, have as yet no rallying-point; or at 

* best, only cooperate by means of partial secret alfiliations. If, 

* indeed, there were to arise a Communion of Drudges, as there is 

* already a Communion of Saints, what strangest effects would 
‘ follow therefrom! Dandyism as yet affects to look-down on 

* Drudgism; but perhaps the hour of trial, when it will be practi- 
‘ cally seen which ought to look down, and which up, is not so 

* distant. 

* To me it seems probable that the two Sects will one day part 
' England between them; each recruiting itself from the interme- 

* cUtte ranks, till there be none left to enlist on cither side. Those 
' I^ndiacal Manicheans, with the host of Dandyising Christians, 

‘ will form one body: the Drudges, gathering round them whoso- . 
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* ever is Dnidgical, be he Christian or Infidel Pagan; sweeping-up 

* likewise all manner of Utilitarians, Radicals, refractory Potwal- 
‘ lopers, and so forth, into tlieir general mass, will foim another. 

* I could liken Dandyism and Drudgism to two bottomless boiling 
‘ Whirlpools that had broken-out on opposite quarters of the finn 
' land: as yet they appear only disquieted, foolishly bubbling 
‘ wells, which man’s art might cover-in; yet mark them, their dia- 
‘ meter is daily widening: they are hollow Cones that boil-up 

* from tlie infinite Deep, over which your firm land is but a tliin 
‘ crust or rind ! Thus daily is tlie inttYmediato land crurabling- 
‘ in, daily the empire of the two Buchan-Bullers extending; till 

* now there is but a foot-plank, a mere film of Land between them; 

* this too is washed away: and then—we have the true Hell of 

* Waters, .tnd Noah’s Deluge is outdelugcd ! 

‘ Or better, I might call them t#o boundless, and indeed un- 
‘ examplcd Electric Machines (turned by the “ Macliinery of Soci- 
‘ ety”), with battei’ies of opposite quality; Drudgism tho Negative, 

‘ Dandyism the Positive: one attracts hourly towards it and ap- 

* propriates all the Positive Electricity of tho nation (namely, the 
‘ Money thereof); the other is equally busy with the Negative 
‘ (that is to sn3i*thc Hunger), w’hich is equally potfent. Hitherto 
‘ you sec only partial transient spaildes and sputters : but wait a 
‘ little, till the entire nation is in an electric state;. till your whole 
‘ vital Electricity, no longer healthfully Neutral, is cut into two 
‘ isolated portions of Positive and Negative (of Money and of 
‘ Hunger); and stands there bottlcd-up in two Woiid-Batteriejj! 

‘ Tho stirring of a child’s finger brings the two together; and then 

* —^What then ? The Earth is but shivered into impalpable smoke 

* by that Doom’s-thunderpeal; the Sun misses one of his Planets 
‘ in Space, and thenceforth there are no eclipses of the Moon.— 

* Or better still, I might liken’-^— 

Oh! enough, enough of likenings and similitudes; in excess 
of which, truly, it is hard to say whether 'leufelsdrockh or our¬ 
selves sin the more. 

We have often blamed him for a habit' of wire-drawing and 
over-refining; from of old we have been familiar with his tendency 
to Mysticism and Religiosity, whereby in cveiything ho was still 
scenting-out Religion: but never perhaps did these amaurosis-suf- * 
fusions so cloud and distort his otlierwise most piercing vision, as 
in this of the Dandiacal Body ! Or was there something of intended 
satii-o; is the Professor and Seer not quite the blinkard ho afibets v 
to bo ? Of an ordinary mortal we should have decisively answ^ed 
in the affirmative; but with a Teufelsdrockh there ever hovers . 
some shade of doubt. In tho mean while, if satire were actually 
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intended, tlie case is little better. There ai'e not wanting men 
who will answer: Docs your Professor take us for simpletons? 
His irony has overshot itself; we sec through it, and perhaps 
through him. 


CHAPTER XI. 

TAILOBS. 

Thus, however, has our first Practical Inference from the Clothes* 
Philosophy, that which respects Dandies, been sufficiently drawn; 
and we come now to the second, concerning Tailors. On tliis lat¬ 
ter our opinion happily quite coincides with that of Teufelsdrockh 
himself, as expressed in the!*concluding page of his Volume, to 
whom,* therefore, we willingly give place. Let him speak his own 
last Avords, in his own way : 

* Upwards of a century,’ says he, ‘ must elapse, and still the 
‘ bleeding fight of Freedom be fought, whoso is noblest perishing 

* in tlie van, and thrones be hurled on altoi’s like 'Pelion on Ossa, 
‘ and tlie Moloch of Iniquity have his victims, and the Michael of 
‘ Justice his martyrs, before Tailors can be admitted to their time 
‘ prerogatives of manhood, and tliis last wound of suffering Hu- 
‘ manity be closed. 

«. * If aught in the histoiy of the Avoiid’s blindness could surprise 
‘ us, here might Ave indeed pause and Avondcr. An idea has gone 
‘ abroad, and fixed itself doAvn into a Avide-spreading rooted error, 

‘ that Tailors are a distinct species in Physiology, net Men, but 
‘ fractional Parts of a Man. Call any one a Schneider (Cutter, Tai- 
‘ lor), is it not, in our dislocated, hbodAvinked, and indeed delirious 
‘ condition of Society, equivalent to defying his perpetual fellcst 
‘ enmity? The epithet achneidermdssig (tailor-like) betokens an 
‘ otherwise unajiproachable degree of pusillanimity: Ave introduce 
‘ a Tailor’s-Melancholy, more opprobrious tlian any Leprosy, into 
‘ our Books of Medicine; and fable I knoAV not Avhat of his gene- 

* rating it by living on Cabbage. Why should 1 spjeak of Hans 

* Sachs (himself a Shoemaker, or kind of Leather-Tailor), with his 
‘ Schneider mil deni Panier ? Wh}' of Shakspeare, in his Taming of 

* the Shreio, and elsewhere ? Does it not stand on record that the 
‘ English Queen Elizabeth, receiving a deputation of Eighteen Tai- 
‘ Iqrs, addressed them Avith a “ Good morning, gentlemen both !” 

* Did not the same virago boast that she had a Cavahy Regiment, 

* whereof neither horse nor man could be injured; her Regiment, 
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* namely, of Tailors on Mares ? Thus eveiywhere is the falsehood 

* token for granted, and acted-on as on indisputable fact. 

* Nevertheless, need 1 put the question to any Physiologist, 

* whctiier it is disputable or not ? Seems it not at least presum- 

* able, that, under his Clothes, the Tailor has bones and viscera, 

* and other muscles tlian the sartoidus ? Which function of man- 

* hood is the Tailor not conjectured to perform ? Can he not arrest 

* for debt ? Is he not in most countries a tax-paying animal ? 

‘ To no reader of this Volume con it be doubtful which convic- 
‘ tion is mine. Nay, if the fniit of tlipse long vigils, and almost 
‘ preternatural Inquiries, is not to perish utterly, the world ■will 
‘have approximated towards a higher Truth; and the doctrine, 
‘ ■which Swift, with the keen forecast of genius, dimly anticipated, 

* will staftd revealed in cleai* light: that the T.ailor is not only a 

* Man, but somctliing of a Creator or Divinity. Of Fraiildin it ■»vas 
‘ said, that “ ho snatched the Thunder from Heaven and the Sceptre 
‘ fi-om Kingsbut which is greater, I would ask, ho that lends, or 
‘ ho that snatches ? For, looking away from individual cases, and 
‘ how a Man is by the Tailor new-created into a Nobleman, and 
‘ clothed not only w^ith Wool but with Dignity and a Mystic Dorai- 
‘ nion,—is not* the fair fabric of Society itself, with all its roj'al 
‘ mantles mid pontifical stoics, whereby, from nakedness and dis- 
‘ memberraent, we are organised into Polities, into nations, and a 
‘ whole cooperating Mankind, the creation, ns has here been often 
‘ iiTcfragably evinced, of the Tailor alone ?—^^Vhat too ai'e all Poets, 

‘ and moral Teachers, but a species of Metaphorical Tailcrs ? 

* Touching which high Guild the gi'catest living Guild-brotlier has 
‘ ii'iumphantly asked us: “ Nay, if tliou wilt have it, who but the 
‘ Poet first made Gods for men; brought them down to us; and 
‘ raised us up to tliem ?” 

‘ And this is ho, whom sitting downcast, on the hard basis of 
‘ his Shopboard, the world treats ivitli contumely, as the ninth part 
‘ of a man! Look up, thou much-injured one, look up with tho 
‘ kindling 05^0 of hope, and prophetic bodings of a noble better 
‘ time. Too long hast thou sat there, on crossed legs, wearing thy 
‘ anldc-joints to horn; like some sacred Anchorite, or Catholic Fa- 
‘ kir, doing •penance, drawing down Heaven’s richest blessings, for 
‘ a world that scoffed at thee. Be of hope! Already streaks of blue 

* peer through our clouds; the thick gloom of Ignorance is rolling 
‘ asunder, and it will bo Day. Mankind will repay with interest 

* their long-accumulated debt: tho Anchorite that was scoffed at will 

* be worshipped; tho Fraction will become not an Integer only, but 
‘ a Square and Cube. With astonishment tho world will recognise 

* tliat the Tailor is its Hierophant, and Hierarch, or even its God. 

H 
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‘ As I stood in the Mosque of St. Sophia, and looked upon these 

* Four-and-Twenty Tailors, sewing and embroidering that rich 

* Cloth, which the Sultan sends yearly for the Caaba of Mecca, I 
‘ thought within myself: How many other Unholics has your co- 

* vering Art made holy, besides this Arabian "Whinstone! 

‘ Still more touching was it when, turning the corner of a lane, 
' in the Scottish Town of Edinburgh, I came upon a Signpost, 
•* Avhereon stood written that such and such a one was “ Breeches- 
' Maker to his Majestyand stood painted the Effigies of a Pair 

* of Leather Breeches, an^ between the knees these memorable 
‘ words, Sio ITUR AD ASTRA. Was not this the martyr prison-speech 
‘ of a Tailor sighing indeed in bonds, yet sighing towards delivcr- 
‘ ance; and prophetically appealing to a better day? A day of jus- 
‘ tico, when the worth of Breeches would be revealed to'iiian, and 

* the Scissors become forever venerable. 

. ‘ Neither, perhaps, may I now say, has his appeal boon alto- 
‘ gether in vain. It was in this liigh moment, when the soul, I'ont, 

‘ as it were, and shod asunder, is open to inspiring influence, that 
‘ I first conceived this Work on Clothes: the greatest I can ever 
‘ hope to do; which has already, after long retardations, occupied, 

‘ and will yet occupy, so large a section of my Life^ and of which 

* the Primary and simpler Portion may here find its conclusion.’ 


CHAPTEE XII. 


FAREWELL. 

So have we endeavoured, from the enormous, amorphous Plum¬ 
pudding, more like a Scottish Haggis, which Herr Teufelsdi-dckh 
had Itncadod for his fellow mortals, to pick-out the choicest Plums, 
and present them separately on a cover of our orvn. A laborious, 
perhaps a thankless enterprise; in which, however, something of 
hope has occasionally cheered us, and of which we can no^v wash 
our hands not altogether witliout satisfaction. If hereby, though 
in barbaric wise, some morsel of spiritual nourishmcit have been 
added to the scanty ration of our beloved British v’Oiid, what 
nobler recompense could the Editor desire ? If it pi*ove otherwise, 
why should ho murmur? Was not this a Task which Bcstiii}', in 
any case, had appointed him; which having now done witli, he sees 
his general Day’s-work so much the lighter, so much the shorter ? 

Of Professor Teufelsdrockh it seems impossible to take leave 
without a mingled feeling of astonishment, gratitude and disap- 
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proval. T\lio will not regi’ct that talents, which might have profited 
in the higher walks of Philosophy, or in Art itself, have been so 
much devoted to a rummaging among lumber-rooms; nay, too often 
to a scraping in kennels, where lost i-ings and diamond-necklaces 
are nowise the sole conquests ? Eegi’ct is unavoidable; 3 ^et cen- 
.sTirc were loss of time. To cure him of his mad humours British 
Criticism would essa}'^ in vain; enough for her if she can, by vigil¬ 
ance, prevent the spreading of such among ourselves. What a 
result, should this piebald, entangled, hypor-metaphorical stjdo of 
writing, not to say of thinking, becoTue ^neral among our Litcinry 
men! As it might so easily do. Thus has not the Editor himself, 
Avorking over Tcufclsdrdckh’s German, lost much of his own Eng¬ 
lish purity? Even as the smaller whirlpool is sucked into the 
larger, aiict made to whirl along witli it, so has the lesser mind, in ' 
this instance, been forced to become portion of the greater, and,, 
like it, see all things figurativcl}'^: which habit time and assiduous 
clibrt will bo needed to eradicate. 

Nevertheless, Avaj’Avard as our Professor sIioavs himself, is there 
any reader that can pai-t with him in declai’cd enmitj'? Lotus 
confess, there is that in llic Avild, much-sufteiing, miueh-iniiicting 
mail, Avhicli almost attaches ns. His altitude, wo Avill hope and 
bclioA’e, is that of a man Avho had said to Cant, Begone; and to 
Dilettantism, Ilorc thou canst not be; and to Truth, Be thou in 
])liU'e of all to mo: a man A\'ho had manfullj' defied the ‘ Timo- 
IVinco,’ or Devil, to his faee; nay, perhaps, Hannibal-like, Avas 
mysteriously consecrated from birth to that Avarfiu’e, and noAV stood 
minded to Avage the same, by all Aveapons, in all places, at all 
times. In such a cause, any soldier, Avero he hut a Polack Scythe- 
man, shall bo Avelcomo. 

Still the question returns omns: IIoav could a man occasionally 
of keen insight, not Avithout keen sense of propriety, aa’Iio had real 
Thoughts to communicate, resolve to emit them in a shape bor¬ 
dering so closely on the absurd ? "Which question he were Aviser 
than the present Editor Avho should satisfactorily ansAver. Our 
^lonjecture has sometimes been, that perhaps Necessity as aa’cII as 
Choice AA'as concerned in it. Seems it not conceivable that, in a 
Life like our Professor’s, Avhere so much bountifully given by Na¬ 
ture had in Pi-actice failed and misgone, Literature also Avonid ' 
never rightly prosper: that striving Avith his chamcteristic vehe¬ 
mence to paint this and the other Picture, and ever without suc¬ 
cess, ho at last desperately dashes his sponge, full of all colour 
against tlio canvas, to try Avhether it AA'ill paint Foam ? With all 
Ills stillness, there Avere perhaps in Tcufelsdrockh desperation 
enough for this. 
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A second conjecture we hazard with even less warmuty. It is, 
that Teufelsdrdckh is not without some touch of tlie universal 
feeling, a wish to jjroselytise. How often already have we paused, 
uncertain whether the basis of this so enigmatic nature w'ere really 
Stoicism and Despair, or Love and Hope only seared into the 
figure of these! Remarkable, moreover, is this saying of his: 
‘ How were Friendship possible ? In mutual devotedness to the 
‘ Good and True: otherwise impossible; except as Armed Neu- 
‘ trality, or holloAv Commercial League. A man, be the Heavens 

* ever iiraiscd, is sulIicien^ for himself; jmt were ten men, united 
‘ in Love, capable of being and of doing what ten thousand singty 

* would fail in. Infinite is the help man can yield to man.' And 
now in conjunction therewith consider this other: ‘ It iig^ the Night 
‘ of the World, and still long till it be Day: we wander amief tiio 
‘ glimmer of smoking ruins, and the Sun and the Stars of Heaven 
‘ are as if blotted out for a season; and two immeasurable Plian- 
‘ toms. Hypocrisy and Atheism, with the Gowl, Sensuality, stallv 
‘ abroad over the Earth, and call it theirs: well at ease are the 
‘ Sleepers for whom Existence is a Shallow Dream.’ 

But what of the awestnicli Wakeful Avho fiivi it a Reality? 
Should not tliese unite; since even an authentic Spectre is not 
visible to Two?—In Avluch case were tliis enormous Clothos- 
Volume properly an enormous Pitchpan, Avhich our Teufelsdrdckh 
in his lone watch tower had kindled, that it might flame far and 
wide through the Night, and many a disconsolately-wandering 
spirit be guided thither to a Brother’s bosom!—We say as before, 
with all his malign Indillercnce, who knows what mad Hopes tliis 
man may harbour ? 

Meanwhile there is one fact to be stated hero, ■which harmo¬ 
nises ill with such conjecture; and, indeed, were Teufelsdrdclih 
made like otlier men, might as good as altogether subvert it. 
Namely, that >vhilo the Beacon-fire blazed its brightest, the Watch¬ 
man had quitted it; that no pilgrim could now ask him: Watch¬ 
man, what of the Night? Professor Teufclsdrockh, bo it known, 
is no longer visibly present at Weissnichtwo, but again to all ap- 
pcai’ance lost 'n space! Some time ago, the Hofratli^Ieuschrecko 
was pleased to favour us with another copious Epistle; wherein 
much is said about the * Population-Institute;’ much repeated iii 
praise of tlie Paporbag Documents, the hicroglj’phic nature of 
which our Hofmth still seems not to have surmised; and, lastly, 
the strangest occuiTence communicated, to us for the first time, in 
the following paragraph : 

* JSw. Wohlgehoren will have seen, from the public Prints, with 
‘ what affectionate and hitherto fruitless solicitude Weissnichtwo 
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* regards tlie disappearance of her Sage. Might but tlie united 
‘ voice of Geraiany prevail on him to retmii; nay, could wo but 

* so much as elucidate for ourselves by what mystery he went 

* away! But, alas, old Lieschen experiences or affects the pin)- 

* foundest deafness, the profoundest ignorance: in the Wohngosso 

* all lies swept, silent, sealed up ; the Privy Council itself can 

* hitherto elicit no answer. 

* It had been remarked that while the agitating news of those 

* Parisian Three Days flew from mouth to mouth, and dinned 

* every ear in Wcissnichtwo, Herr Teufelsdroclch was not known, 

* at tlie Gans or elsewhere, to have spoken, for a whole week, any 
' syllable except once these three: JEs geht an (It is beginning). 

‘ Shortly after, as Ew. Wohlgehoren knows, was the public tron- 

* quiTlity here, as in Berlin, threatened by a Sedition of the Tailors, 

* Nor did tliere want Evil-wishers, or pei-haps mere desperate 

* Alarmists, who asseiled that the closing Chapter of the Clothes-* 

* Volume was to blame. In this appalling crisis, tlie serenity of 

* our Philosopher was indescribable: nay, perhaps through one 

* humble individual, something thereof might pass into the Bath 

* (Council) itself, and so contribute to the countryls deliverance. 

* The Tailors are now entireh'^ pacificated.— 

‘To neither of these two incidents*can I athibuto our loss: 

* yet still comes there the Sliadow of a suspicion out of Paris and 

* its Politics. For example, when the Saint-Simonian Society trans- 

* mitted its Propositions hither, and the whole Oans was one vast 
‘ cackle of laughter, lamentation, and astonishment, our Sage sdt 
‘ mute; and at the end of tlie third evening, said merely: “ Here 

* also arc men who have discovered, not without amazement, tliat 

* Man is still Man; of which high, long-forgotten Truth you aheady 

* see them make a false application.” Since tlien, as has been 

* ascertained by examination of the Post-Director, there passed at 
‘ least one Letter with its Answer betAveen the Messieurs Bazord- 

* Enfantin and our Professor himself; of Avhat tenor can now only 
‘ be conjectured. On tlie fifth night following, he was seen for the 

* last time! 

‘ Has this^invaluable man, so obnoxious to most of tlie hostile 
‘ Seels that convulse our Era, been spirited-aivay by certain of 
‘ tlieir emissaries; or did he go forth voluntoi’ily to their head- 
‘ quarters to confer with them, and confront tlicm ? Ecason ivo 
‘ have, at least of a negative sort, to believe the Lost still living; 

* our widowed heart also whispers that ere long he will himself 

* give a sign. Othenvise, indeed, his archives must, one day, be 

* opened by Authority; where much, perhaps the PalingmeM it- 
‘ self, is thought to be reposited.’ 
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Thus far the Hofrath; who vanishes, as is his wont, too like 
an Ignis Fatuus, leaving the dark slill darker. 

So that Teufclsdi'dckh’s public Ilistoiy were not done, then, or 
reduced to an even, unromantic tenor; nay, perhaps the better 
part tliereof were only beginning? We stand in a region of con¬ 
jectures, where substance has melted into shadow, and one can¬ 
not bo distinguished from the other. May Time, which solves or 
suppresses all problems, throw glad light on this also ! Our ou'u 
private conjecture, now amounting almost to certainty, is that, 
safe-moored in some stillest obscurity, not to lie always still, Teu- 
felsdrockh is actuall}'^ in London! 

Hero, however, can the present Editor, 'with an ambrosial joy 
as of over-weariness falling into sleep, lay down his pen. Well 
does ho know, if human tcstiraoii}" be worth aught, that to •innu¬ 
merable British readers likewise, this is a satisfying consumina- 
' tion; that innumerable British readers consider him, during these 
current months, but as an uneasy interruption to their uays of 
thought and digestion; and indicate so much, not without a cer¬ 
tain initancy and even spoltcn invective. For which, as for other 
mercies, ought not he to thank the Upper Powers ? To one and 
nil of you, 0 irritated readers, lie, witli outstretched arms and open 
heart, will wave a kind fiarowell. Thou too, miraculous Entity, 
■who namest thyself Yortce and Oliver, ^nd with thy vivacities and 
genialities, with tly all-too Irish mirth and madness, and odour of 
palled punch, makest such strange work, farcAvell; long as thou 
fllmst, faro-U'cU I Have wo not, in the course of Eternity, travelled 
some months of our Life-journey in partial sight of ono another* 
havo ive not existed together, though in a state of guaiTel ? 
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LECTURE 1. 

(Taosday, 5th May 1840.]' 

THE HERO AS DIVINITY. ODIN. PAGANISM : SCANDINAVIAN 

MYTHOLOGY, 

We liavo undertaken to discourse here for a little on Great Men? 
their manner of appcmunce in our world’s business, how they have 
shaped themselves in the world’s history, what ideas men formed 
of them, what work they did;—ron Heroes, namely,jond on their 
reception and jiA-formance; what I call Hero-worship and the 
Heroic in human aftairs. Too evidently this is a large topic; de¬ 
serving quite other treatment than we can expect to give it at pre¬ 
sent. A large topic; indeed, an illimitable one; wide os Univer¬ 
sal History itself. For, as I take it, Universal Histoi^ the histoiy 
of what man has accomplished in this world, is at bottom the His* 
tory of the Great Men who have worked hero. They were the 
leaders of men, these great ones; the modellers, patterns, and in 
a indo sense creators, of whatsoever the general moss of men con- 
ti'ived to do or to*^ attain; all th^gs tliat wo see standing accom¬ 
plished in tho world are properly tlie outer material result, the 
practical realisation and embodiment, of Tho ugh ts that dwelt in 
tho Great Men sent into the world r the soul of the whole world’s 
history, it may justly be considered, were the history of these. • Too 
clearly it is a topic wo shall do no justice to in this place! 

One comfort is, that Gr^t Menj.tokCiH up in anv wav, are pr o- 
fitable company. We con^t look, however imperfectly, upon a 
great man, without gaining something by him. He is the living 
light-fountain, which it is good and pleasant to be near.' The light 
which enlightens, which has enlightened the darkness of the world; 
and this not as a Idndled lamp only, but rather as a natural lu mi- 
na^ shining by the gifLxtf JE^ven; a flowing light-fountain, as 1 
6 ^, of native original insighCof manhood and heroic nobleness;' 
-—in wl^ose radiance all souls feel that it is well with them. On 
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any tenus wjiatsoevcr, you will not grudge to wander in such 
neighbourhood for a while. These Six classes of Heroes, clioscn 
out of widcly-distant countries and epochs, and in mere external 
figm’e differing altogctlier, ought, if 'wo look faiUifully at them, to 
illustrate several things for us. Could we sec them well, we should 
get some glimpses into the veiy marrow of tlie "world’s history. 
How happy, could I but, in buy measure, in such times as these, 
malce manifest to you the meanings of Pleroism; the divine rela¬ 
tion (for I may well call it such) which in all times unites a Great' 
jNIan to other men; and thus, as it were, npt exhaust my subje.Qt, 
but so much as break ground on it! At all events, 1 must make 
tho attempt. 

It is well said, in eveiy sense, that a man’s religion is the chief 
fact with regard to him. A man’s, or a nation of men’s. By reli¬ 
gion I do not mean here the church-creed which he professes, the 
hriicles of faith which he will sign and, in words or othenvisc, as¬ 
sert ; not this wholly, in many cases not this at aJJ. Wo see men 
of all kinds of professed creeds atthin to almost all degrees of 
^vortli or worthlessness under each or any of them. This is not 
what I coll religion, this profession and asserlioA; ,Avhich is often 
only a profession and assertion from the outworks of tho maiL 
from the mei'c argumentative region of him, if even so deep as 
that. But the tiling a man does practically.belipve (juid this is 
often enough without asserting^ it even to himself, much less to 
others); the thing a man does practically lay to heart, and know 
for certain, concerning his vital relations to Uiis mysterious Uni¬ 
verse, and his duty and destiny tlicre, that is in all cases tlic 
primary thing for liim, and creatively dctcimincs all tlic rest. 
That is his religion; or, it may be, his mere scepticism and no- 
religion: the manner it is in whicli he feels himself to be spiritually 
related to tho Unseen World or Njo^woiid;. and I say, if you tell 
me whdt that is, you tell me to a veiy great extent what the man 
is, what the kind of things he w'ill do is. Of a man or of a nation 
we inquire, therefore, first of all. What religion tlioy had? Was 
it Heathenism,—^plurality of gods, mere sensuous representation 
of this Mystery of Life, and for chief recognised element therein 
Physical Force? Was it Ghristianism; faith in an Invisible, not 
as real only, but as the only reality; Time, through every meanest 
moment of it, resting on Eternity; Pagan empire of Force dis¬ 
placed by a nobler supremacy, that of Holiness ? Was it Scepti¬ 
cism, uncertainty and inquiiy whether there was on Unseen World, 
any Mysteiy of Life except a mad one;—doubt as to all this, or 
perhaps unbeliei^ and flat denial ? . Answering of this question is 
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'giving us tlic soul of the h^stoiy of the man or nation. The 
thoughts they had were the poi'ents of the actions they did; their 
feelings were parents of their thoughts: it u-as Uie unseen and 
spiritudrin them that determined the outward and actual;—their 
I'eligion, as I saj^ was the great fact about them. In tlicse Dis¬ 
courses, limited as w'O dre, it will be good to du’cct our suiTcy 
chioily to that religious phasis of t&e matter. That once known 
■ Avell, dl is known. We have chosen as the first Hero in our series, 
Odhl the -central figure of Scandinavian Paganism; on emblem to 
us of a most extensive province of things. Let us look, for a little, 
at tlie Hero as Divinity, tlie oldest primniy foi'jn of Heroism. 

Surely it seems a vciy sti-angc-looking Imng tliis Paganism; 
almost inconceivable to us in these 'days./A bewildering, i^xtri- 
cabl& jungle of delusions, confusions, falsehoods, and absurdities, 
covering the -w'holc field of Life! • A tl^ng that fills us with aston¬ 
ishment, almost, if it w’ere possible, with incredulity,—for tmly it* 
is not easy to understand that sane men could ever calmly, with 
their eyes open, believe and live by such a set of doctrinps. That 
men should have worshiped their poor fellow-man as a God, and 
not him only, but stdclts^ and stones, and all manner of animate 
and inanimate Ejects; and fashioned for themselves such a dis¬ 
tracted chaos of hollucmations by way of Theoiy of the Universe: 
all this looks like an incredible fable. Nevertheless it is a clear 
fact that tliey did it. Such hideous inextricable jungle of mis- 
worsliips, misbeliefs, men, made as wo are, did actually hold by, / 
and live at home in. This is strange. Yes, we may pause in sor¬ 
row and silence over the depUis of dai'kness tliat oro in man; if 
Ave rejoice in the heights of purer vision he has attained to. Such 
things were and are in 77nn; in all men; in us too. 

Some speculators have a shprt way of accounting for tlie Pagan 
religion; mere quackeiy, priestcraft, and dupeiy, say they; no/ 
sane man ever did believe it,—^merely contrived to perauade other 
men, not worthy of the name of sane, to believe it l It will be 
often our duty to protest against tliis sort of hypothesis about 
men’s doings and history; and I here, on the very thi'cshold, pro¬ 
test against it in reference to Paganism, and to all other Urns by 
W'hich man has ever for a length of time striven to walk in this 
world. They have all had a trath in them, or men would not 
have taken them up.* Quackery and dupeiy do abound; in reli¬ 
gions, above all in the more-advanced decaying stages of religions; 
they have fearfully alSounded: but quackery was never the origi¬ 
nating influence in such things; it was not the health and life of 
such things, but their disease, ^e sure precursor of theh* being 
about to die! Let us never forget this. It seepis to me a most 
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mournful hypothesis, that of quackeiy giving birth to any faith 
even in savage men. Quackery gives birth to nothing; gives 
death to all things. We shall not see into the true heart of any¬ 
thing, if we look merely at the quac^ries of it ;* if we do hot reject 
the quackeries altogether; as mcr<^diseases, corruptions, with 
which our and all men’s sole duty is to have done with them, to 
sweep them out of our thoughts as out of our practice. Maji 
ev ery^vhere_i8^ e bom en em y of lies. I fin d Grand Lan ^ym it- 
self to have a kind of_truth in it. Bead the candid, clear-sighted, 
rather sceptical Mr. Tunfer^s Account of his Embassy to that coun¬ 
try, and see. They have their^belief, these poor Thibet people, 
that Providence sends down al^ys an Incarnation of Himself into 
eveiyjgeneration. At bottom some belief in a kind of Pope! At 
bottom still better, belief that there is a Greatest Man; that 'he is 
discoverable; that, once discovered, we ought to treat him with 
an obedience which knows no bounds! This is tlie truth of Grand 
Lamaism; t he * d iscoverability is the only error here. The Thi¬ 
bet Priests have methods of their own of discovering what Man is 
Greatest, fit to be supreme over them. Bad methods: but are 
they so much ?yorse than our metliods,—of understanding him to 
be always the e lde st-born of a .certain genealogy? Alas, it is tr 

difficult thing to find good methods for!-^We shall begin to 

have a chance of understanding Paganism, when wo first admit 
that to its followers it was, at one time, earnestly true. Let us 
consider it very certain tliat men did believe in Paganism; men 
v^itli open eyes, sound senses, men made altogether like ourselves; 
that we, had we been there, should have believed in it. Ask now. 
What Paganism could have been ? 

Another theory, somewhat more respectable, attributes such 
things to AU^oiy. It was a play cf poetic minds, say these theo¬ 
rists; a sha<mmng-forth, in allegorical fable, in personification 
and visual form, of what such poetic minds had Imown and felt of 
this Universe. Which agi-ees, add they, Avith a primary law of hu¬ 
man nature, still everywhere observably at work, though in less 
important things. That what a man feels intensely, ho struggles to 
speok-out of him, to see represented before him in visual shape, 
and as if with a kind of life and historical reality “in it. Now 
doubtless there is such a law, and it is one of the deepest in hu¬ 
man nature; neither need we doubt that it did operate fundamen- 
taDy in this business. The hypothesis which ascribes Paganism 
wholly or mostly to this agency, I call a little more respectable; 
but I cannot yet call it the true hypothesis. Think, would we be¬ 
lieve, and take with us as our life-guidance, an allegoiy, a pootio 
qport? • Not sport but earnest is what we should require.' It is a 
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most earnest thing to be olive in this world; to die is not sport 
for a man. M^^sjife never was sport to him; it was a stem' 
reality, altogether a senbus matter to he~alive! I find, therefore, 
that though these All^ry theorists are on the way towards tmth 
in tliis matter, they have not_reached it either. Pagan Beligion 
is indeed an Allegoiy, a Symbol of what men felt and knew about 
the Universe; and aB Beligions are symbols of that, altering ol* 
ways as £liat alters : but it seems to me a radical perversion, ana 
even inversion, of the business, to put tliat forwoi'd ns the ongin 
and moving cause, when it was mther the result and temiination. 
To get beautiful allegories, a perfect poetic s^'mbol, was not the 
want of men; but to know what they were to believe about this 
Universe, what coui’se they were to steer in it;,what, in this mys¬ 
terious Life of theirs, tliey had to hope and to fear, to do and to 
forbear doing. The Pilgrim'& Progress is an AUegory, and a beau¬ 
tiful, just and serious one; but consider whether Bunyaii^s Allc-* 
goiy could have 2^receded the Faitli it symbolises! The FaiA had 
to bo already tlicre, standing believed by everybody;—of which 
the All^ory could then become a sh^ow; and, with all its sei'ious- 
ncss, wo may say a sporlfiit shadow, a mere play of the Fancy, in 
compai'ison witlf that awful Fact and scientific certainty, which it 
poetically strives to emblem. The Allegory is the product of the 
certainty, not the producer of it; not in Bunyan’s nor m any other 
case. For Paganism, therefore, we have still to inquire, Whence 
came that scientific certainty, tlie parent of such a bewildered heap 
of allegories, errors and confusions ? How was it, what was it ? * 

Surely it were a foohsh attempt to pretend * explaining,’ in this 
place, or in any place, such a phenomenon as that far-distant dis¬ 
tracted cloudy imbroglio of Paganism,—more like a cloi^field,. 
tliau a distant continent of firn\ land and facts! It is no longer 
a reality, yet it was one. We ought to understand that this seem- 
ingcloudficld was once a reality; that not poetic allegory, least of 
all tliat clupeiy and deception was tlie origin of it. Men, I say, 
never did believe idle songs, never risked tlieir soul’s life on alle¬ 
gories : men, in all times, esxiecially in eai’ly earnest times, have 
had an instinct for detecting quacks, for detesting (^acks. Let 
us try if, leaving out both the quack theory and the ollegoiy one, 
and listening with oiTectionate attention to that far-off confused 
rumour of tlie Pagan ages, we cannot ascertain so much as this at 
least, 'Ihat there was a kind of fact at the heart of them; that they 
too were not mendacious and distracted, but in their own poor way 
true and sane 1 

You remember that fimey of Plato’s, of a man who had grown to 
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matulity in some dark distance, and was brought on a sudden into 
tlie upper air to see the sun rise. ‘Wluit would his w'ondcr be, his 
rapt astonishment at the sight we daily witness mth indifTerence! 
With the free open sense of a child, j’^et with the ripe faculty of a 
man, his whole heart would bg kindled by that sight, he w’ould 
discern it avoU to be Godlike, his soul would fall dowm in w'orship 
before it. Now, just such- a child^lsijt^'P^^^s iPi th? 
tive,uajions. The first Pagan Thinker among rude men, the first 
man that began to think, was precisely this chilcbman of Plato’s, 
Simple, open as a child, yet with the deptli and strength of a man. 
Nature had as yet no name to him; ho had not yet united under 
a name the infinite variety of sights, sounds, shapes and motions, 
winch Avo now collectively name Universe, Nature, or the like,— 
and so Avith a name dismiss it from us. To tlie Avild deep-hearted 
man all was yet new, not veiled under names or formulas; it stood 
‘ naked, flashing-in on him there, beautiful, awful, unspealcablo. 
Nature Avas to this man, Avhat to the Thinker and Prophet it for¬ 
ever is, j?rrttfmatural. This green floweiy rode-built earth, the 
trees, the mountains, rivers, many-sounding seas;—tliat great 
deep sea of axure that swims overhead; the Avinds swctjping 
through it; the black cloud fishioning itself together, noAv pour¬ 
ing out fire, noAV hail and rain; Avhat is it? Ay, Avhat? At bottom 
Ave do not jfet knoAV; aa'o can ncA^er knoAv at all. It is not by our 
superior insight that avo escape tlie difficulty; it is by our superior 
levity, our inattention, our tcant of insight. It is by not thinking 
tliat Ave ceaso to wonder at it. Hardened round us, encasing 
Avholly every notion avo form, is a Avrappage of traditions, heai*- 
says, mere words. We call that fire of the black thunder-cloud 
‘ electricity,’ and lecture learnedly about it, and grind the like of 
it out of glass and silk: but wliat is it ? What made it ? Whence 
comes it? Wliithor goes it?. Science has done much for us; but 
it is a poor science that Avould h^c from us the great deep sacred 
infin itude of Nescie nce, Avhither we can never penetrate, on Avliich 
all science swims as a mere superficial film. This AA'orld, after all 
ourscience and sciences, is still a miracle; Avonderful, inscrutable, 
magical and more, to AAdiosocA^er AA’ilt77«n^ of it. 

That great mj'stery of Xjme, Avere there no others tlie illimit¬ 
able, silent, never-resting thing called Time, rolling, rushing on, 
SAAifb, silent, like an all-embmcing ocean-tide, on Avhich Ave and 
all the Universe swim like exhalations, like appoiitions AA'hich are^ 
and then are not : tliis is foreA'er veiy literally a muTiclc; a thing to 
strike us dumb,—for we have no word to speak about it. This 
Universe, ah me!—^what could tho Avild man Imow of it; what can 
we yet know ? That it is^„a Fpree, and thousandfold Complexity of 
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Forces; a Force which is not we. That is nil; it is not we, it is 
altogether different from usT Force, Force, eveiywhero Force; wo 
oursclrcs a mysterious Force in the centi'e of that. * There is not 
* a leaf rotting on the highway but has Force in it; how else could 
‘ it rot?’ Nay surely, to the Atheistic Thinker, if such a one were 
possible, it must be a miracle too, this huge illimitable whirlwind 
of Force, which envelops us here; ^levcr-resting whirlwind, high 
as Immensity, old as Eternity. What is it? God’s Creation, tlie 
'religious people answer; it is the Almighty God's 1 Atheistic 
science babbles poorly of it, with scientific nomenclatures, experi¬ 
ments and what-not, as if it were a poor dead thing, to be boj^d- 
up in Leyden jars, and sold over counters: but the natural sense 
of man, in all times, if he will honestly apply fils sense, proclaims 
it to be a livingjliing,—ah, an unspeakable, godlikoj^iing; to^vards’ 
which the best attitude for us, after never so much science, is awe, 
devout prostration and humility of soul; worship jf not in words, 
then in silence. 

]3ut now I remark fiirtlier; Wliat in such a time as ours it ije- 
quires a Prophet or Poet to teach us, namely, the stripping-off of 
those poor undevout wrappages, nomenclatures and. scientific hour* 
says,—this, the oficiont earnest soul, as yet unencuhibered witli 
these things, did for itself. The world, which is now divine only 
to the gifted, was then divine to whosoever would turn his eye upon 
it. lie stood bare before it face to face. ‘ All was Godlike or God 


—Jean Paul still finds it so ;.the gion^Jean Paul, who has power 
to escape out of hearsays: but then tliere were no hearsays. Ca-* 
nopus shining-down over the desert, with its blue diamond bright- 
nc.ss“ (that wild blue spirit-like brightness, far brighter than we ever 
witness hero), would pierce into the heart of the wild Ishmaelitish 


man, whom it was guiding through the solitary waste there. To 
his wild heart, with all feelings in it, with no ^eech for any feeling. 


it might seem a little e3’^e, that Canopus, glancing-out on him from 
the great deep Eternity; revealing the inner Splendour to him. 
Cannot we understand how these men worshiped Canopus; became 
Avhat wc call Sa beans , worshiping me stars ? Such is to me tho 
secret of all forms~of Paganism. Wo rshipTs tra nscendent wonder; *. 
wonder for which there is now no limit or mMSui'iST tKSl ilnvor- 


ship. Tp^these primeval men, all things and eveij^ing they saw 
exist beside them were on emblem of tlie Godlike, of some God. 

And look w'hat perennial fibre of troth was in <hjitI~To us also, 
through eveiy star, through every blade of grass, is not a God made 
visible, if we will open our minds and ^es? We do not worship 
in that way now: but is it not reckoned still a merit, proof of what 
we call a * poetic nature,'•that we recognise how every object has a 
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divinqj)eauty in it; how eveiy object still verily is * a T^inclow 
through whi^ we may look into* Infinitude itself?' He that can 
discern the loveliness of things, we call him Poet, Painter, Man 
of Genius, gifted, lovable. These poor Sabeans did even what he 
does,—^in their own fashion. That they did it, in what fashion 
soever, was a merit: better than what the entirely siupid man did, 
what the horse and camel did,—namely, nothing! 

But now if all things whatsoever that we look upon are emblems 
to us of the Highest God, I add that more so than any of them is 
man such an emblem. oYou have heard of St. Ghiysostom’s cele¬ 
brated saying, in reference to the Shekinah, or Ai'k of Testimony, 
visible Bevelation of God, among the Hebrews: “ T he ti-uo Sh eld- 
nali is Mail!” Yes, it is even so: this is no vain phrase; it is vc- 
ntably so. The essence of our being, the mystery in us that calls 
itself “ I,”—ah, what words have we for such things ?—is a breath 
of Heaven; the Highest Being reveals himself in man. This body, 
these faculties, tliis life of ours, is it not all as a vesture for tliat 
Unnamed ? ‘ There is but one temple in the Universe,’ says the 
devout Novalis, ‘ and that is the Body of Man. * Nothing is holier 

* than that high form. Bending before men is a rcvci'cnce done to 

* this Bevela*ti (m in th e Flesh. We touch Heav6n when we la^y .our 

* hand on a human body!’ This sounds mucli like a mere flourish 
of rhetoric; but it is not so. If well meditated, it will turn-out to 
be a- scientific fact; the expression, in such words as con be had, 
of the actual truth of the thing. We are the miracle of miracles,— 

i^tho great inscrutable mystery of God. We cannot understand it, 
we know not hovv to speak of it; but wo may feel and know, if wo 
lil^e, that it is verily so. 

Well; these trutlis were once more readily felt tlian now. The 
young generations of the world, who had in tliem the freshness of 
young children, and yet the depth of earnest men, who did not 
i think that they had finished-oiF all things in Heaven and Earth by 
f merely giving them scientific names, but had to gaze direct at them 
tliere, with a we and won der: they felt better what of divinity^is in 
man and Natur e;—they, withoutheing mad, could worslitjp Nature, 
and man more than anything else in Nature.* Worship, tliat is, as 
J said above, admire without limit: this,'in the full use of their 
faculties, with all sincerity of heart, thpy could do. 1 consider 
Hefo-worship to be the grand modifying element in that ancient 
system of thought. • What I called the perplexed jungle c^ Pa¬ 
ganism sprang, we may say, out of many roots: every admiration, 
adoration of a star or natural object, was a. root or fibre of a root; 

. but Hero-worship is tho deepest root of ftll ; th e tap-r oot, from which 
■ in a groat degree all the rest w'ere nourished ono^'own. 
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And now if worship even of a star had some meaning in it, how 
much more might tliat of a Hero! Worahip^ of a Hero U^tran* 
Bcer^ent admirfl.tijon of n, f^req.t.Man. iTwy great men are s^ ad> 
mirable; I say ^ere is, at bottom, nothing else admirable I «No 
nobler feeling th^ this of admira tion for one higher tha! ^ hjmgplf 
dwells in the breast of man. It is to this hour, and at all hours, 
the vivifying influence in man's lify. Religion I And stand upon 
it; not Paganism only, but far higher and truer religions,—all re¬ 
ligion hitherto known. Horo-worship, heartfelt prostrate admira¬ 
tion, submission, burning, boundless, for a noblest godlike Form 
of Man,*—is not that the germ of Christiani tyits elf? The greatest 
of all Heroes is One—^whom we do not name here! Let sacred 
silence meditate that sacred matter;.you will find it the ultimate 
perfection of a principle extant throughout man’s whole histoiy on 
earth. 

Or coming into lower, less tmspeakablo provinces, is nok all * 
Loyalty akin to religious Faith also ? Faith is loyalty to some in¬ 
spired Teacher, some spuitual Hero. And what therefore is lo 3 'alty 
proper, the life-breath of all society, but an effluence of Hero-wor¬ 
ship, submissivc^admiration for the truly gi'eat ? Society is founded 
on Hci'o-worsliip. ,A11 dignities of rank, on which human associa¬ 
tion icsts, aro what we may call a HeroB-tc hy (Government of He¬ 
roes) ,—or a Hierarchy, for it is ‘ sacred' ^ough withal 1 The Duke 
moans Dux, Leader; King is Kon-ning, Kari^mg, Man that hngwa 
or cans. Society everywhere is some representation, not tnsupport- 
ably inaccurate, of a f 2 ;raduated Worship of Heroes;—^reverence and 
obedience done to men really great and wise. Not tnsupportably 
inaccurate, I say! They arc all as bank-notes, these social digni¬ 
taries, all representing gold;—and s overal of them , al as, always are 
forged notes. Wo can do with spmo forged fiilse notes; with a good 
many even; but not witli all, or the most of them forged! No: 
there have to come I'evolutions then; cries of Democracy, Liberty 
and Equality, and I know not what:—^the notes being all fltlse, and 
no gold to be had for them, people talie to ciying in their despair 
that there is no gold, that there never was any!—‘ Gold.' He ro- 
wo rship. ia neverthel ess, as it was always and eveiywhere, and can¬ 
not cease till man himself ceases. * 

I am well aware that in these days Hero-worship, the thing I 
call Hero-worship, professes to have gonjg^out, and finally ceased. 
This, for reasons which it will be worth while some time to inquire 
intb, is an age that as it were denies the exi^nce of great men; 
dmiies the des irab leness of great'men. Show our critics a great 
man, a Luther for example, they begin to what they call ‘ accoun t* 
for him; not to vogihip him, but take the dimensions of imoyr— 

"o ~ ' 
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and bring him out to be a little kind of man! He was the ‘ creature 
of the Time/ they say; the Time called him forth, the Time did 
eveiything, he nothing—^but what we the little critic could have 
done too! This seems to me but melancholy work. The Time 
call forth? Alas, we have known Times call loudly enough for 
their great man; but not find him when they called ! He was not 
there; Providence had not sent him; the Time, calling its loudest, 
had to go down to confusion and wreck because he w'ould not come 
when called. For if we mil think of it, no Time need have gone 
to ruin, could it have found a man great enough, a man wise and 
good enough:*wisdom to discern truly what tlie Time wanted, va¬ 
lour to lead it on the right road thither; these are the salvation of 
any Time. But I liken common languid Times, with their unbe¬ 
lief, distress, perplexity, with their languid doubting characteiFS and 
embaiTassed circumstances, impotently crumbling-down into ever 
worse distress towards final min;—aU this I liken to cbj:,dead 
fuel, ■Waiting for tlio lightning out of Heaven tliat shall kindle it. 
The great man, with his free force direct out of God’s own hand, 
is the lightning. His word is the wise healing word which all can 
believe in. All blazes round him now, when he has once stmek 
on it, into fire‘like his own. The diy mouldering ^icks ai’c thought 
to have called him forth. They did want him greatly; but as to 
calling him fortli—!—Those are critics of supiall vision, I think, 
who ciy: “ Sec, is it not tlie sticks that made the fire ?” No saddciM 
proof can be given by a man of his own littleness than disbelief in I 
great men.* There is no sadder symptom of a generation than such 
general blindness to the spiritual lightning, with fiiitli only in the 
heap of ban'en dead fuel. It is the last consummation of u_nb_eljef. ’| 
In all epochs of the world’s history, we shall find the Great Man 
to have been the indispensable saviour of lus epoch;—the light¬ 
ning, without Avhicli the fuel never would have burnt. The History 
of the World, I said already, was the Biogiuphy of Groat Men. 

Such small critics do what they can to j)romote unbelief and 
universal spiritual paratysis: but happily they cannot always com¬ 
pletely succeed. In all times it is possible for a man to arise great 
enough to feel that tliey and their doctrines are chimeras and cob¬ 
webs. And what is notable, in no time whatever cam they entirely 
eradicate out of hying men’s hearts a certain altogether peculiar 
reverence for Great Men ; genuine admiration, loyalty, adoration, 
however dim and perverted it may be. Hero-worehip endures for¬ 
ever while man endures. Boswell venerates his Johnson, right 
truly even in the Eighteenth century. The unbelieving French be¬ 
lieve in their Voltaire; and burst-out round him into very curious 
Hero-worship, in that last act of his life, when they * stifle him under 
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roses.’ • It has ahvay^s seemed to me extremely curious this of Vol¬ 
taire. Truly, if Clu-istianity be tlie highest instance of Hero-woiv 
ship, then we may find hero in Voltoism one of th^isovest 1 He 
'whose life was that of a kind of Antichrist, does again on this side 
exhibit a curious contrast. No people ever were so little prone to 
admire at all as those French of Voltaire. Pemfiage w as t he ,c ha- 
ran ter o f thejy-yrliole mind: adoration had nowhere a place in it.. 
Yet see! The old man of Fcmey comes-up to Paiis; an old, totter* 
ing, infirm man of eighty-four years. The^ feel that he too is a kind 
of Hero; that ho has spent his life in opposing error and injustice, 
delivering Calases, unmasking hypocrites in high places;—in short 
that lie too, though in a strange way, has fought like a valiant man. 
Thc>;fcol withal that, persiflage bo the great thing, t here ne ver 
was such g pe rsij leur. He is the realised ideal of eveiy one of them;. 
the thing they are all wanting to be; of all Frenchmen the most • 
French. . He is px'operly tlieir god,—such god as they are fit for. 
Accordingly all persons, from tlio Queen Antoinette to the Dou- 
anicr at the Porte St. Denis, do they not worship him? People of 
quality disguise themselves as tavern-waiters. The Maitre de 
Postc, Avitli a broad oath, orders his Postilion: “ Va hon train ; thou 
art driving M. de Voltaire.” At Paris his carriage is ‘ the nucleus 
of a comet, whose train fills Avhole streets.’ The ladies pluck $i 
hair or Iavo from his fur, to keep it as a sacred relic. There was « 
nothing highest, bcautifullcst, noblest in all France, that did not 
feel this man to bo higher, beautifuller, nobler. , 

Yes, from Norse Odin to English Samuel Johnson, from the 
dirine Founder of Christianity to the withered Pontiff of Encyclo- 
pedism, in all times and-places, the Hero has been.worsJijpedL Jt 
Avill ever bq so. Wo all love great men; love, venerate and,bow- 
down submissive before great iflen: nay can we honestly bow-down 
to anything else ? All, does not every ti’ue man feel that ho is'him- 
sclf made higher by doing reverence to Avhat is rea^-above him?- 
No nobler or more blessed feeling dwells in man’s Kart. And to 
me it is very cheering to consider that no sceptical logic, or gene¬ 
ral triviality, insincerity and aridity of any Time and its influences 
can destroy this noblo inborn loyalty and worship that is in man. 
In times of unbelief, which soon have to become times vf revolu¬ 
tion, much down-rushing, sorrowful decay and ruin is visible to 
eveiybody. For myself in thesg,jday8,1 seem to see in this inde- 
stnictibility of Hero-worship the evejijasting a dfunont lower than 
which the confused Avreck of revolutionaiyuihgs cannot fall. The 
confused Avreck of things crumbling and even crashing and tum¬ 
bling all round us in these reA'olutionaiy ages, will get down bo 
( hr; no farther. It is an eternal corner-stone, from which they can 
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begin to build themselyes up again.. That man, in some sense or 
other, worships Heroes; that we* all of us reverence and must ever 
reverence Great Men: this is, to me, the living rock amid all rush- 
ings-down whatsoever;—^thc one fixed point in modem revolution- 
aiy histoiy, otherwise as if bottomless and shoreless. 

So much of truth, only under an ancient obsolete vesture, but 
the spirit of it still true, do I find in the Paganism of old nations. 
Natur e is stiU divine, the revelation of the workings of G od; the 
Hero is stiU worshipaBlo: this', under poor cramped incipient 
form’s, is”whaf""^"Pagan religions have struggled, as the}’’ could, 
to set-forth. I think Scandinavian Paganism, to us here, is more 
interesting than any other. It is, for one thing, tlie latest ; it con¬ 
tinued in these regions of Europe till the eleventh century : '*eight- 
hundred yeai’s ago the Norwegians were still worshipers of Odin. 
It is interesting also as the creed^of our fathers; the men whose 
blood still runs in our veins, whom doubtless wo still resemble in 
so many ways. Strange: they did believe that, -while wc believe so 
differently. Let us look a little at this poor Norse creed, for many 
reasons. We havo tolerable means to do it; fij,r tliero is another 
point of interest in tlicse Scandinavian mythologies: tliat they 
have been preserved so well. 

In that strange island Iceland,—burstup, the geologists say, 
by fire from the bottom of the sea ; a wild land of barrenness and 
lava; swallowed many months of every year in black tempests, yet 
*with a wild gleaming beauty in summer-time; towering up tliere, 
stem and grim, in the North Ocean; with its snow-jolnils, roaiing 
geysers, sulphur-pools and ^lOiTid volcanic chasms, like the waste 
chaotic battle-field of Frost and Fire;—^whero of all places we least 
looked for Literaturo or written • memorials, the record of these 
-things was written down. On the scabord of this wild land is a 
rim of grassy country, where cattle con subsist, and men by means 
of them and97 what the sea yields; and it seems they were poetic 
men these, men who had deep thoughts in them, and uttered mu- 
. sically their thoughts. Much would be lost had Iceland not been 
burst-up from the sea, not been discovered by the Northmen! 
The old Norse Poets were many of them natives of Iceland. 

Se^mund. one of the early CliristianJPriests there, who perhaps 
had a.‘ lingering fondness for Paganism, collected certain of their 
old Pagan songs, just about becoming obsolete then,—Poems or 
Chants of a mythic, prophetic, mostly all of a religious character: 
that is what Norse critics call the Hld er or Poetic Ud da. Edda^ 
a word of uncertain etymology, is thought to signify AnccstreM. 
Suorro Sterleson, an Iceland gentleman, an extremely notable peiv 
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Bonage, educated by this Saemun d’s pp randson, took in hand next* 
near a century afterwards, to put together, among several other 
books ho wrote, a kind of Prose Synopsis of the whole klyjQlolflgy; 
elucidated by new fragments of traditionary verse. A. work con¬ 
structed really with great ingenuity, native talent, what one might 
call unconscious art; altogether a perspicuous clear work, plea¬ 
sant reading still: thi ^is th e Younger or Prose By these 

and the numerous oth er niost!^*l^landic, with the com¬ 

mentaries, Icelandic or not, wHTcli go on zealously in tlie North to 
this day, it is possible to gain some diract insight even yet; and 
see that old Norse system of Belief, as it were, face to face. Let 
us fo^et that it is eiroiieous Religion ; let us l(^c at it as old 
Thought, and t^ if we cannot sympathise with it somex^hat. 

Thu primaiy chai'aotcristic of tliis old Northland Mythology I 
fmd to be Impersonation of the visible workings o^Nature. Ear¬ 
nest simple recognition of tlie workings of Phj'sical Nature, as a * 
thing wholly miraculous, stuijendous and divine. What wo now 
lecture of as Science, they wondered at, and fell do^vn in awe be¬ 
fore, as Religion. The dark hostile Powers of Nature they figure 
to themselves as ‘ Jgtuns,’ G ia nts , huge shaggy beings of a demonic 
character. FrostfFirci S'ea-tempest; these are Jotiinisi! The friendly 
Powers again, as Summer-heat, the Sun, are Gods, The empire 
of this Universe is divided between tliese two; tlioy dwell apart, 
in pcj’cnnial internecine feud. The Gods dw’cll above in Asgard, 
tlie Garden oftheAsen or Divinities; Jotunheim, a distant dark 
chaotic land, is the home of the Jotuns. • 

Curious all this; and not idle or inane, if we ■will look at the 
foundation of it! The power of Fire, or Flame, for instance, which 
we designate by some trivial chemical name, tlicreby hiding from 
ourselves the essential character of wonder that dwells in it as in 
all things, is with these old Northmen, Loke, a most swift subtle 
Demon, of the brood of the Jotuns. • The savages of the Ladrones 
Islands too (say some Spanish voyagers) thought Fire, which they 
never had seen before, was a devil or god, that bit you shaiply 
when you touched it, and tliat lived upon diy w’ood. From us too 
no Ghemistiy, if it had not Stupidity to help it, would hide that 
Flame is a ■•vonder. What w Flame?— Frj^t the old Norse Seer 
disceiTis to be a monstrous hoary Jotun, the Giant Thrym^ Hrym; 
or Eime, the old word now nerrly obsolete here, Tut still used in 
Scotland to signity hoar-frost. JRime was not tlien as now a dead 
chemical thing, but a living Jotun or Devil; the monstrous Jotun 
Rime drove home his Horses at night, sat * combing tlieir manes/ 
—^■*vhi|^ Horses were Hail-Clouds, or fleet Frost-Winds. His Cows— 
No, Tiot liis, but a kinsman's, the Giant Hymir’s Cows are Iceborgs: 
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this Hymir ‘ looks at the rocks’ with his devil-eye, and they split 
in tlio glance of it. 

Thunder was not then mere Electricity, vitreous or resinous; 
it was God Ppnner (Thunder) or Thor,—God also of beneficent 
Summer-heat. *The thunder was his wrath; tlie gatliering oftlie 
black clouds is the drawing-do^vn of Thor’s angry biws ; the fire- 
bolt bursting out of Heaven is the all-rending Hammer flung from 
the hand of Thor: he urges his loud chaiiot over the mountain- 
tops,—that is the peal; wrathful he ‘ blows in his red beard,’—that 
is the rustling stormblast before tlic thunder begin. Balder again, 
the White God, tlie beautiful, the just and benignant (whom the 
early Christian Missionaries found to resemble Christ), is the Sun, 
•—beautifullest of visible things ; wondrous too, and divine "sTiil, 
after all our Astronomies find Almanacs! But perhui^s lhe«nota- 
blest god we hear tell-of is one of whom Grimm the German Ety¬ 
mologist finds trace : the God Wiin sch, or Wis h. The God Wish; 
who could give us all that we wtsfieTT Is not tliis the sinccrest 
and yet rudest voice of the sjjirit of man ? The rudest ideal that 
man ever fonned; which still show's itself in the latest forms of 
our spiritual culture. Higher considerations have to teach us that 
the God 1^7t*is not the true God. * 

Of the other Gods or Jdtuns I will mention only for etymo¬ 
logy’s sake, that Sea-tempest is the Jotun Aegir, a very dangerous 
Jotun;—and now to^iis day, on our river Trent, as I learn, the 
Nottingham bargemen, when the River is in a certain flooded state 
(a kind of backwater, or eddying swirl it has, very dangerous to 
them), call it Eager; tliey cry out,*“ Have a cai’c, there is the Eager 
coming!” Curious; that word surviving, like the peak of a sub¬ 
merged world ! The oldest Nottingham bargemen had believed in 
the God Aegir. Indeed our English blood tpo in good part is 
Danish, Norse; or ratlicr, at bottom, Danish and Norse and Saxon 
have no distinction, except a supciflcial one,—as of Heathen and 
Christian, or the like. But all over our Island we are mingled 
largely with Danes proper,—from tlie incessant invasions there 
were : and this, of course, in a greater pi’oportion along the east 
coast; and greatest of all, as I find, in tlie NorUi Countiy. From 
the Humber upwards, all over Scotland, the Speech of the common 
people is still in a singular degi'ce Icelandic; its Gennanism has 
still a peculiar Norse tinge. They too ai*o ‘ Normans,* Northmen , 
—if that be any gi'cat beauty!— 

Of the chief god, Odin, w’c shall speak b}’’ and by. Mark at 
present so much; wdiat the essence of Scandinavian and indeed 
of all Paganism is: a recognition of the forces of Nature as ^dlike, 
fitwQendous, personal Agencies,—as Gods and Demons. Not in- 
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conceivable to us. It is tlie infant Thought of man opening itself, 
with awe and wonder, on this ever-stupendous Univcrac. To mo 
there is in the Norse System something ve ry g enuine, veiy great 
and mMiUke. A broad simplicity, rusticity, so veiy different from 
tlie ligUt gracefulness of the old Greek Paganism, distinguishes 
this Scandinavian System. It is Thoug ht the genuine Thought of 
deep, ru de, earnest min ds, fairly op< 5 aed to the things about them; 
a face-to-face and hcai*t-to-heai’t inspection of the tilings,—tho first 
characteristic of all good Thought in all times. 17ot gmccful light¬ 
ness, half-sport, as in the Greek Paganisi]^; accrhiiii homely truth¬ 
fulness and rustic strength, a great rude sincerity, discloses itself 
here. It is strange, after our beautiful Ajpollo statues and clear 
smiling mythuscs, to come-down upon the Norse Gods ‘ browing 
ale’ V) hold their feast with Aegir, tho Sca-Jdtun; sending-out 
Thor to got the cauldron for them in the Jotun countiy ;• Thor, 
after many adventures, clapping the Pot on his head, like a hugo , 
hat, and walking-off with it,—quite lost in it, tlie curs of the Pot 
reaching down to his heels! A kind of vacant hugeness, largo' 
awkward gianthood, characterises tliat Norse System; enormous 
force, as yet altogether uutm^red, stalking helpless wit h ltq;g Q un- 
certain strides. •Consider only tlieir primaiy inytlius of Uio Crea¬ 
tion. The Gods, having got tlie Gimit Yiner slain, a Giant made 
by ‘ warm wind,’ and much confused work, out of the conflict of 
Frost and Fire,—determined on constiaicting a world with him. 
His blood made the Sea; his flesh was the liUnd, tlie Hocks his 
bones; of his eyebrows they formed Asgard their God s’-d wellin'^; 
his skull was tlie great blue vault of Immensity, and tlie brains of 
it became the Clouds. What a Hy^ior-13robdign agia.n bu siness! • 
Untamed Thought, great, giantlike, enoimous;—to lie tameiL in 
due time into the compact greatness, not giantlike, but godlike 
and stronger than gianthood,T)f tho Shalcspeares, the Goeses!— 
S 2 iii‘itually as well as bodily the ge men jjre our p rogenitors. 

I like, too, that i-cprcsentatioii they have of tho Trej^J^gdiasil. 
All Life is figured by them as a Tree. Igdrasil, the Ash-treo of 
Existence, has its roots deep-down in tho kingdoms ofllela or 
Death; its trunk reaches up heaven-high, spreads its boughs over 
the whole Universe : it is the Tree of Existpjace. At the foot of it, 
in the Death-kingdom, sit Three Nornas, Fates,—the Past, Present, 
Future; watering its roots from the Sacred Well. Its ‘ boughs,’ 
with tlicir buddings and disleafings,—events, things suffered, 
tilings done, catasti’ophes,—stretch through all lands and times. 

Is not ev eiy le af of it ajbiography, eveiy fibre there an act or word? 
PLs bQughs are Histories of Nations. xTie rustle of it is the noise 
of Human Existence, onwards from of old. It grows there, tho 
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breath of Human Pission rustling through itor stormtost, the 
stormudnd howling through it lik&the voice of all the gods. »lt is 
Igdrasil, the Tree of Existence. It is the past, the present, and 
the future; what was done, what is doing, what ^vill be done; ‘ 
infinite corrugat ion o f the verbJTo do.' Considering how human 
things^circulate, each inextricably in communion with all,—^how 
the word I speak to you today is borrorved, not from Ulfila the 
Moesogoth only, but from all men since the first man began'to 
speak,—I find no similitude so tine as this of a Tree. Beautiful; 
altogether beautiful and great. The * Meushine of the Universe,— 
alas, do but think of^at in contrast! 

Well, it is strange enough this old Norse view of Nature; 
different enough from what wo believe of Nature. Whence it«spe- 
ciolly came, one would not like to be compelled to say very mi- 
.nutely ! One thing wo may say: It came from the thoughts of 
Norse men;—from tlie thought, above all, of the first Norse man 
who had an original power of thinking. The First Norse ‘ man of 
genius,’ as we should call him! Innumerable men had passed by, 
across this Universe, with a dumb vague wonder, such as the very 
animals may foci; or with a painful, fruitlessly infiuiring wonder, 
such as men only feel;— till the great Thinker came, tlie ori ginal 
man, the Seer; whose shaped spoken Thought awakes the slumber¬ 
ing capability of all into Thought. It is ever the way with the 
Thinker, the spiritual Hero. 'Wh.&t he says, all men were not fax 
frpm saying, were longing to say. The Thoughts of all start up, as 
from painful enchanted sleep, round his Thought; answering to it, 
Yes, even so Joyful to men as tlie dawning of da}'from night;— 
is it not, indeed, the awakening for tliem from no-being into_^ing, 
from death into life ? Wc still honour such a man; call him Poet, 
Crenius, and so forth: but to these wild men he ivas a very magi¬ 
cian, a worker of miraculous unexpected blessing for them; a Pro¬ 
phet, a God!—Thought once awakened docs not again slumber; 
unfolds itself into a System of Thought; grows, in man after man, 
generation after generation,—till its full stature is reached, and 
such System of Thought can grow no farther, but must give place 
to another. 

For the Norse peop le, the Man now named Odin, and Chief 
Nqrso God, we fancy, was such a man." A Teacher, and Ca ptp n 
of soul and of body; a Herd, of wbrfh mmeasurable; admirjition 
for whom, transcendin^he known bounds, became adoration. 
Has he not the power of arQcuIate Thinking; and many other 
powers, as yet miraculous ? So, with boundless gratitude, would 
rude Norse heai*t feel. Has he not solved for them the sphinx- 
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enigma of this Universe; given assurance to them of their own 
destiny there ?* By him tliey know now what they have to do here, 
what to look for hereafter. Existence has become articulate, me* 
lodious by^him; he first has InadeXiFe" alive may call this 
Odin, the origin of Norse Mythology: Odin, or whatever name the 
First Norso Thinker bore while Im was a man among men.. His 
view of the Universe once promulgated, a like view starts into 
being in all minds; grows, keeps ever growing, while it continues 
credible there. In all minds it lay written, but invisibly^ as in 
sympathetic ink; at his-word it starts into visibility in all. Nay, 
in every epoch of the world, tlie great event, parent of all others, 
is it not the arrival of a Thinker in the world !— 

Ono other thing wo must not forget; it will explain, a little, the 
confusion of these Norse Eddas. They are not one coherent Sys¬ 
tem of Thought; but pro 2 )erly the summation of seveml successive 
systems. “All this of the old Norso Belief which is flung-out for* 
us, in one level of distance in the Edda, like a picture painted on 
the same canvas, does not at all stand so in tlie reality. It stands 
rather at all manner of distances and depths, of successive genera¬ 
tions since the Belief first began. All Scandinavian thinkers, since 
the first of thCm, contributed to that Scandina\fian System ot 
Thought; in evo|^pw elaboration an d a ddition, it is the combined 
woi’k of them all. What history it had, how it changed from shape 
to shape, by one thinker’s contribution after another, till it got to 
the full final shape we see it under in the Edda, no man will now 
ever know: its Councils of Trebisond, Councils of Trent, Athana¬ 
siuses, Dantes, Lutliers, arc sunk witliout echo in tlie dark night 1 
Only that it had such a history wo can all know. Wlieresoever a 
thiiil^r apijcai’cd, there in the thing he thought-of was a contribu¬ 
tion, accession, a change or revolution made. Alas, the grandest 
‘ revolution’ of all, the one made by the man Odin himself, is not 
this too sunk for us like tlie rest! Of Odin what history? Strange 
rather to reflect that he had a history! That this Odin, in his 
wild Norse vesture, with his wild beard and eyes, his rude Norse 
spepih apd ways, was a man like us; with our sorrows, joys, with 
our jiiiabs, features ;—^intrinsically all ono as w’e: and did such a 
work! But the work, much of it, has perished; the worker, all to 
tlie name. “ Wednesday,” men will say tomoiTow; Odin’s day I 
Of Odin there exists no histoiy; no document of it; no guess 
about it worth repeating.- 

Snorro indeed, in the quietest manner, almost in a brief busi¬ 
ness style, writes doAvn, in his Hdmskringla, how Odin was a her oie 
Pi^ce, in the Black-Sea region, with Twelve Peers, and a great 
people straitened for room. How he led these ^en (Asiatics) of 
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his out of Asia; settled them in the North parts of Europe, by 
warlike conquest; invented Letters, Poetiy and so forth,—and 
came by and by to be worshiped as Chief God by these Scandi¬ 
navians, his Twelve Peers made into Twelve Sons of hia.pwn, 
Gods like himself: Snorro has no doubt of this. Sax o G ramma- 
ticus, a veiy cuiious Northman of that same century, is still more 
unhe^tating; scruples not to hrid-out a liistorical fact in every in¬ 
dividual my thus, and wi'ites it down as a terrestrial event in Den¬ 
mark or elsewhere. Torfspus, learned and cautious, some centuries 
later, designs by calculation a dat^ fpr it: Odin, he says, came into 
Europe about the Year 70 before Christ. Of all which, as grounded 
on mere uncertainties, found to be untenable now, I need say 
nothing. Far, very fai* beyond the Year 70 ! Odin’s date, adven¬ 
tures, wliole terrestrial history, figure and environment, are sunk 
from us forever into unknown thousands of years. 

« Nay Grimm, the German Antiquary, goes so far as to d^ny 
Giat any man Qdin ever existed. He proves it by etymology. 
The word Wuotan, which is the original form of Odin, a word 
spread, as name of their chief Divinity, over all tlic Teutonic Na¬ 
tions everywhere; this word, which connects itself, according to 
Grimm, with the Latin vadere, with the English ivade and such like, 
—means primary Movement, Source of Movement, Power; and is 
the fit name of the highest god, not of any man. The word signi¬ 
fies Divinity, he says, among the old Saxon, German and all Teu¬ 
tonic Nations; the adjectives formed from it all signify divine, su- 
jn^e, or something pertaining to the chief god. Take enough I 
We must bow to Grimm in, matters etymological. Let us consider 
it fixed that Wuotan means Wading, forco of Movement. And now 
still, what liindcrs it from being the name of a Heroic Ma^ and 
Mover, as well as of a god? As for tlic adjectives, and words 
fonned from it,—did not the Spaniards in their universal admira¬ 
tion for Lope, get into tlic habit of saying ‘ a Lope llower,’ ‘ a liopo 
dama,' if tlie flower or woman were of surpassing beauty ? ■ Had 
this lasted, l>ope would have grown, in Spain, to be an adjective 
signifying godlike also. Indeed Adam^Smith, in his Essay on Lan¬ 
guage, suimises that all adjectives whatsover were foj med precisely 
in ^at way: some veiy green thing, chiefly notable fqv its green¬ 
ness, got the appellative name Green, and then the next thing re¬ 
markable for tliat qualit}', a ti'ee for instance. Was named the green 
tree,—as we still say ‘ the steam coach,’ ‘ four-horse coach,’ or tlie- 
like. All primary adjectives, according to Smith, were formed in 
this way; were at first substantives and things. cannot anni¬ 
hilate ajpQian lor etymologies like that! Surely there was anrst 
Teacher and Captain; surely there must have been an Odin, palp- 
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ahlo’ to the sense at one time; n^a^jective, but a jjeol He;' 0 . of 
flesh and blood! The voice of all tradition, history or echo of his- 
toiy, agrees with all that thought will teach one about it, to assure 
us of this. 

How the man Odin came to be considered a god, the chief god?— 
that surely is a question which nobody would wish to dogmatise 
upon. 1 have said, his people knew no limits to their admiration 
of him; they had as yet no scale to measure admiration by. Ftmcy 
your own generous heart’s-love of some greatest man expanding till 
it transcended all bounds, till it flUed and«everflowed the whole held 
of youi* thought! Or what if this man Odin,—since a great deep 
soul, with tlie afflatus and mysterious tide of vision and impulse 
rushing on him he knows not whence, is ever an enigma, a kind of 
terror and wonder to himself,—should have felt that perhaps he 
>vas divine; that he was some effluence of tlie ‘ Wuotaii,’ ‘ Move¬ 
ment,' Supreme Power and Divinity, of whom to his rapt vision all* 
Nature was tlie awful Flame-imago; that some effluence of WuoUm 
dwelt hero in him! Ho was not necessarily false; ho was but mis¬ 
taken, speaking tlie truest he knew. A great soul, any sincere 
soul, knows not what he is,—altcniates between the highest height 
and the lowest Tlciitli; can, of all things, tlie least measure—Him¬ 
self! * What oUicrs take him for, and what he guesses tliat he may 
be; these two items strangely act on one another, help to deter¬ 
mine one another. With all men reverently admiring him; with 
his own wld soul full of noble ai’dours and affections, of whirl¬ 
wind chaotic darkness and glorious new light; a divine Universe 
bursting all into godlike beauty round him, and no man to whom 
tlic like ever had befallen, what could he think himself to be ? 

“ Wuotan ?” All men answered, “ Wuotan 1"— 

And then consider what mere Time will do in such cases; how 
if a man was great while living, he"lSecomes tenfold greater when 
dead. What an enormous camera-ohscura magnifier is Tradition! 
How a tiling grows in the human Memory, in the Human Imagi¬ 
nation, when love, worship and all that lies in the human Heart, is 
there to encourage it. And in the darkness, in the entire ignor¬ 
ance; without date or document, no book, no Arundel-marble; 
only here and there some dumb monumental cairn. Why, in 
thirty or forty years, were tliere no books, any great man would 
grow mythic, the contemporaries who had seen him, being once 
all dead. And in three-hundred years, and in three-thousand 
yeara—!—To attempt theormng on such matters woulJ*profit lit¬ 
tle : they are matters which refuse to be theoremed and diagramed; ^ 
wHich Logic ought to jtnow that she cannot speak of. Enough for 
us to discern, far in the uttermost distance', sbrne gleam as of a 
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small real light shining in the centre of that enormous camera* 
obscura image; to discern tliat the*centre of it oil was not a mad' 
ness and nothing, but a sanity and something. 

This light, kindled in the great dork vortex of the Norse Mind, 
dark but living, waiting only for light; this is to me the centra 
of tho whole. • How such light will then shineK)ut, and with won¬ 
drous thousandfold expansion spread itself, in forms and colours, 
depends not on tt, so much as on the National Mind recipient of 
it. The colours and forms of your light will be those of the cut- 
glass it has to shine through.—Curious to think how, for every 
man, any tlie truest fact is modelled by the nature of the man ! 1 
said. The earnest man, speaking to his brother men, must always 
have stated what seemed to him a fact, a real Appearance of Nature. 
But tho way in which such Appearance or fact shaped itself,—what 
sort of fact it became for him,—^^\'as and is modified by his own 
•laws of thinking; deep, subtle, but universal, ever-operating laws. 
The world of Nature, for every man, is the Fantasy of Himself; 
this world is tlie multiplex ‘ Image of his own Dream.' Who 
knows to what unnameable subtleties of spiritual law all these Pa¬ 
gan Fables owe their shape! The number Twelve, divisiblest of 
all, which could be halved, quartered, parted into* three, into six, 
the most remarkable number,—^this was enough to determine tho 
Signs of the Zodiac, the number of Odin’s Sons, and innumerable 
other Twelves. Any vague rumour of number had a tendency to 
settle itself into Twelve.* So with regard to every other matter. 
And quite unconsciously too,—with no notion of building-up ‘ Alle¬ 
gories !’ But the fresh clear glance of those First Ages would be 
prompt in discerning the secret relations of things, and wholly 
open to obey those. Schiller finds in tho Cestus of Venus on ever¬ 
lasting aesthetic truth as to tho nature of all Beauty; curious :— 
but he is careful not to insinuate that the old Greek Mythists had 

any notion of lecturing about tho ‘ Philosophy of Criticism !’- 

On tlie whole, we must leave those boundless regions. C^annot we 
conceive.thoj^O din w ag^g reality? Error indeed, eiTor enough: 
but shocTfalselibodrIdle fables, allegory aforethought,—we will 
not believe that our Fathers believed in these. 

OdxOi^Ba^s arc a significant feature of him. Bunes, and tho 
miracles of^aagic’ ho worked by tlicm, make a great feature in 
tradition. Bunes are the Scandinaviai^lphabet; suppose Odin 
to have been the inventor of Letters, as wSi as * magic,’ among 
that people! It is the greatest invention man has ever made, this 
of marking- down the unseen thought that is in him by written 
characters. It is a land of second speech, almost as miraculous 
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88 tho first. You remember the astonishment and incredulity of 
Atahualpa the Peruvian King; how ho made the Spanish Soldier 
! who was guai’ding him scratch Dios on his thumb-nail, that ho 
might tiy the next soldier with it, to ascertain whether such a 
miracle Avas possible. If Odin brought Letters among his people, 
he might work magic enough ! 

Writing by Eunes has some air of being ori gina l among the 
Norsemen; not a Phenician Alphabet, but a nati^ Scandinavian 
one. Snorro tells .us farther that Odin invented Poctiy; tho music 
of human speech, as well as that miraculous runic marking of it. 
Transport yourselves into the early childhood of nations; tho hrst 
beautiful morning-light of our Europe, when all yet lay in fresh 
young radiance as of a gi'cat sunrise, and our Europe was first be- 
ginifing to think, to be ! Wonder, hope; infinite radiance of hope 
and wonder, os of a young child's thoughts, in the heoi'ts of these 
strong men ! Strong sons of Nature; and hero was not only a* 
wild Captain and Fighter; discerning with his wild flashing eyes 
what to do, Avith his Avild lion-heoi't daring and doing it; but a 
Poet too, all that avc mean by a Poet, Prophet, great devout Thinker 
and Inventor,—as the truly Great Man ever is. A Hero is a Hero 
at all points; in the soul and thought of him first of all. This 
Odin, in his rude semi-articulate Avay, had a word to speaks A 
great heart laid open to take in this great Univer^, and man's Life 
here, and utter a great word about it. A Hero, as I say, in his 
own rude manner; a Avise, gifted, noble-heai-ted man. And noAV, 
if Ave still adlffli'e such a man beyond all others, Avhat must these 
wild Norse souls, first awakened into thinking, have made of him! 
To them, as yet without names for it, he was noble and noblest; 
Hero, Prophet, God; Wvxitan, tho greatest of all. Thought is 
Thought, however it sp^c oi;spell itself. Intrinsically, I conjec¬ 
ture, this Odin must have been of the same sort of stuff as tho 
greatest kind of men. A great thought in the mid deep heoi't of 
him! The rough words he articulated, are they not tho mdi- 
mental roots of those English words we still use ? He worked so, 
in that obscure element. But he was as a light kindled in it; a 
Kght of Intellect, rude Nobleness of heart, the only kind of lights 
wu have yet; a Hero, as I say: and he had to shine tliere, and 
make his obscure element a little lighter,—as is still the task of 
us all. 

We will fancy him to be the Type^orseman; the finest Teu¬ 
ton whom that race had yet produced. The rude Norse heart 
burst-up into boundless admiration round him; into adoration. 
He is as a root of so many great things; the fiuit of him is found 
groAving, from deep thousands of years, OA*er tho whole field of 
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Teutonic Life. Our own Wednesday, as I said, is it not still Odin’s 
Day ? Wednesbury, Wansborough, Wanstead, Wandsworth: Odin 
grew into England too, these are still leaves from that root! He 
was the Chief God to all the Teutonic Peoples; their Pattern 
Norseman;—^in such way did they admire their Pattern Norseman; 
that was the fortune he had in the world. 

Thus if the man Odin himself have vanished utterly, there is 
this huge Shadow of him which still projects itself over the whole 
Histoiy ofhis People. For this Odin once admitted to be God, 
we can understand well tthat the whole Scandinavian Sclieme of 
Nature, or dim No-scheme, whatever it might before have been, 
would now begin to develop itself altogether differently, and grow 
thenceforth in a new manner. What this Odin saw into, and 
taught with his runes and his rhymes, the whole Teutonic People 
laid to heart and carried forward. His way of thought became 
- their way of thought:—such, under new conditions, is the histoiy 
of every great thinker still. In gigantic confused lineaments, like 
some enormous camera-obscura shadow thrown upwards from tlie 
dead deeps of the Past, and covering the whole Northern Heaven, 
is not that Scandinavian Mythology in some sort the Portraiture 
of this man Odin ? ^ The gigantic image of 7iis natural face, legible 
or not legible there, expanded and confused in that manner! Ah, 
Thought, I say, is always Thought. No great man lives in vain. 
The History of the world is but tho Biography of great men. 

To me there is something very touching in this primeval figure 
of Heroism; in such artless, helpless, but hearty entire reception 
of a Hero by his fellow-men. Never so helpless in shape, it is tlic 
noblest of feelings, and a feeling in some shape or other perennial 
as man himself. If I could show in any measure, what I feel 
deeply for a long time now. That it is tho vital element of man¬ 
hood, the soul of man's histoiy hero in our world,—it would be 
the chiof use of this discoursing at present. Wo do not now call 
our great men Gods, nor admire without limit; ah no, with limit 
enough! But if we have no great men, or do not admire at all,— 
that were a still worse case. 

This poor Scandinavian Heroworship, that whole Norse way of 
looking at the Universe, and adjusting oneself there-, has an in¬ 
destructible merit for us. A rude childlike way of recognising tlie 
divineness of Nature, tlie divinoness of Man; most rude, yet heart¬ 
felt, robust, giantlike; betokening what a giant of a man this child 
would yet grow to!—It was a truth, and is none. Is it not as the 
half-dumb stifled voice of the long-buried generations of our own 
Fathers," calliug out of the depths of ages to us, in whose veins 
their blood still runs: ** This then, this is what we made of the 
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world: this is all the image and notion we could form to ourselves 
of this great mystery of a Life and Universe. Despise it not. You 
are raised high above it, to large free scope of vision; but you too 
are not yet at the top. No, your notion too, so much enlai'ged, is 
hut a partial, imperfect one; that matter is a thing no man* will 
ever, in time or out of time, comprehend; after thousands of years 
of ever-new expansion, man will find himself but struggling to com¬ 
prehend again a part of it: the thing is larger than man, not to be 
comprehended by him; an Infinite thing!" 

• 

The essence of the Scandinavian, as indeed of all Pagan My¬ 
thologies, yfe found to be recognition of tlie divineness of Nature ; 
sincere communion of man with tlie mysterious in\ffilhli!j "Wwers 
visibly seen at work in the world round him. This, I should say, 
is mure sincerely dono in the Scandinavian than in any Mythology 
I know. Sinc erity is the great characteristic of it. Superior sin-* 
cerity (far superloi*^ consoles' iis Tor "the {btal waht of old Grecian 
grace. Sincerity, I think, is better tlian graco< I feel that these 
old Northmen were looking into Nature with open eye and soul: 
most earnest, honest; childlike, and yet manlike; witli a great¬ 
hearted simpliefty and depth and freshness, in a tfuc, loving, ad¬ 
miring, unfearing way. A right valiant, true old race of men. 
Such recognition of Nature one finds to be the- chief element of 
Paganism: recognition of Man, and his Moral Duty, though this 
too is not -wanting, comes to bo the chief element only in purer 
forms of religion. Here, indeed, is a great distinction and epoch 
in Human Beliefs; a great landmark in the religious development 
of Mankind. Man first puts himself in relation with Nature and 
her Powers, wonders and worships over tliosc; not till a later 
epoch docs he discern that all Power is Moral, that the grand point 
is the distinction for hinf ^ (rood and Evil, of Thou ahalt and I%ou 
shall noU 

With regard to all these fabulous delineations in the Edda^ I 
will remark, moreover, as indeed was already hinted, that most 
probably they must have been of much newer date; most proba¬ 
bly, oven from the first, were compai-atively idle for the old Norse¬ 
men, and aa it were a kind of Poetic sport. Allegory and Poetic 
Delineation, as 1 said above, cannot be religious Faith; the Faith 
itself must first be there, then Allegory enough will gather round 
it, as the fit body round its soul. The Norse Faith, 1 can well 
suppose, like other Faiths, was most active while it lay mainly in 
the silent state, and had not yet much to say about itself, still less 
to sing. . 

^ Among those shadowy Edda matters, amid all that fiuitastio 
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congeries of assertions, and traditions, in their musical Mytholo* 
gies, the main practical belief a man could have was probably not 
mudi more tlian this : of tlie Valkyrs and the Hall ^ Odin ; of an 
inflexible Destiny ; and that the bfie thing needful for a man was 
to he brave. Tlie Valkyrs are Choosers of the Slain : a Destmy 
inexorable, which it is useless trying to bend or soften, has ap¬ 
pointed who is to be slain; this was a fundamental point for the 
Norse believer;—as indeed it is for all earnest men eveiywhere, 
for a Moliomct, a Luther, for a Napoleon too. It lies at the basis 
this for cvciy such manf it is the woof out of which his whole 
system of thought is woven. The Valkyrs; and then that tliese 
Okoosers lead the brave to a heavenly Hall of Odin ; only the base 
and slavish being thrust clseAvhither, into tho realms of Hela the 
Death-goddess: I take this to have been the soul of the whole 
Norse Belief. They understood in their heart that it was indis- 
' pensable to be brave; that Odin would have no favour for them, 
but despise and thrust tliem out, if they were not bravo. Consider 
too whether there is not something in this ! It is an everlasting 
duty, valid in our day as in that, the duty of being brave. Valour is 
still value. The first duty for a man is still that of subduing Fear. 
We must get fid of f'ear; we cannot act at all till then. A man’s 
acts are slavish, not tme but specious; his very thoughts are false, 
he thinks too as a slave and coward, till he have got Fear under his 
feet. Odin’s creed, if we disentangle tho real kernel of it, is true 
to tliis hour. A man shall and must bo valiant; he must moi'ch 
forward, and quit himself like a man,—trusting imperturbably in 
the appointment and choiee of the upper Powers; and, on the whole, 
not fear at all. Now and always, tho completeness of his victoiy 
over Fear will determine how much of a man ho is. 

It is doubtless very savage that kind of valour of tlic old North¬ 
men. Snorro tolls us they thought it a bhame and miseiy not to 
die in battle; and if natural death scorned to be coming-on, they 
would cut wounds in their flesh, that Odin might receive them as 
warrioi*s slain. Old kings, about to die, had their body laid into a 
ship; the ship sent-forth, with sails set and slow fire burning it; 
that, once out at sea, it might blaze-up in flame, and in such man¬ 
ner buiy V orthily the old hero, at once in tho sky and in the 
ocean 1 Wild bloody valour; yet valour of its kind; better, I say, 
than none. In the old Sea-kings too, what an indomitaliTo nigged 
energy I Silent, with closed lips, as I fancy tlicm, unconscious 
that they were specially brave; defying the wild ocean with its 
monsters, and all men and things;—^progenitors of our own Blakes 
and Nelsons 1 No Homer sang these Norse Sea-kings; but Aga¬ 
memnon’s was a small audacity, and of small fruit in the world, to 
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some of them;—^to Hrolf’s of Normandy, for instance I Hrolf, or 
Hollo Duke of Noionandy, the wild Sea-king, has a shai'O in govern* 
tng England at this hourj,* 

Nor was it altogether nothing, even that wild sea-roving and 
battling, through so many generations. It needed to be ascer¬ 
tained which was the strongest kind of men; who were to be ruler 
over whom. Among the Northland Sovereigns, too, I find some 
who got the title Wood-cutter; Forest-felling Kings. Much lies in 
that. 1 suppose at bottom many of them were forest-fellers as well 
as fi|^ters, though the Skalds talk mainly of the latter,—^mislead¬ 
ing certain critics not a little; for no nation of men could ever 
live by fighting alone; there could not produce enough come out 
of that I I suppose the right good fighter was oftenest also the 
right good forest-fcllcr,~the light good improver, discemer, doer 
and worker in cveiy kind ; for true valour, difTerent enough from 
ferocity, is the basis of all. A more legitimate kind of valour that; 
showing itself against the untamed Forests and dark brute Powers 
of Nature, to conquer Nature for us. In the same direction have 
not we tlich' descendants since carried it far? May such valour 
last forever with jis ! 

That the man Odin, speaking with a Hero’s voice and heart, as 
with an impressiveness out of Heaven, told his People the infinite 
impoi*tance of Valour, how ma n thereby becom e a god; and that 
his People, feelin^^ response' to it in their own tiearts, believed 
this message of liis, and thought it a message out of Heaven, and 
him a Divinity for telling it them: this seems to'mo^tfie primary 
seed-grain of the Norse Beligion, from which all manner of mytho¬ 
logies, symbolic practices, speculations, allegories, songs and sagas 
would naturally grow. Grow,—^how strangely! I called it a small 
light shining and shaping ja J^he huge vortex of Norse darkness. 

^ Yet the darkness itselftfSs alive; consider that. It was the eager 
inarticulate uninstructed Mind of the whole Norse People, longing 
only to become articulate, to go on articulating ever farther! The 
living doctrine grows, grows;—^Uke a Banyan-ti-ee; thd first seed is 
the essential thing: any branch strikes itself down into the earth, 
becomes a new root;' and so, in endless complexity, we have a 
‘whole wood, a whole jungle, one seed the parent of it all. Was 
not the whole Norse Religion, accordingly, in some sense, what we 
called' the enormous shadow of this man’s likeness?' Critics trace 
some affinity in some Norse mythuses, of the Creation and such 
lil<c, with those of the Hindoos. The Cow Adumbla, ‘ licking the 
rime from tlie rocks,’ has a kind of Hindoo look. A Hindoo Cow, 
transported into frosty countrieB.^ Probably enough; indeed we 
may say undoubtedly, these things will have a kind rad with the 
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remotest lands, with the earliest times. Thought does not d^e, 
but only is changed. The first, man that bepTi‘"to IhTnlc ih this 
Tlahet of bure.'Tie was the beginner of all. And then the second 
man, and the third man;—nay, every true Thinke r to this h our is 
a kind o f Od in, teaches men Ms way of thought, spreads a shadow 
of his own likeness over section's of the Histoiy of the World. 

Of the distinctive poetic character or merit of this Norse My- 
tliology I have not room to speak; nor docs it concern us much. 
Some wild Prophecies W3 have, as the Vdluspa in the Elder Edda ; 
of a rapt, earnest, sibylline sort. But tlicy were comparatively an 
idle adjunct of the matter, men who as it were but toyed with tho 
matter, these later Skalds; and it is thdr songs chiefly that sur¬ 
vive. In later centuries, I suppose, they would go on singing, 
poetically symbolising, as our modern Painters paint, when it was 
no longer from the innermost heart, or not from the heart at all. 
This is everywhere to be well kept in mind. 

Gray's fragments of Norse Lore, at any rate, will give one no 
notion of it;—any more than Pope will of Homer. It is no squai’e- 
built gloomy palace of black ashlar marble, shrouded in awe and 
horror, as Gray gives it us : no; rough as tlie Ndrth rocks, as the 
Iceland deseits, it is; witli a heartiness, homeliness, even a tint 
of goodhumour and robust mirth in the middle of these feai’ful 
things. The sti'ong old Norse heart did not go upon theatiical 
sublimities; they had not time to tremble., I liiic much their 
robus^^mplicity; their veracity, directness of conception. Thor 
* drav^down his brows’ in a veritable Norse rage; ‘ grasps his 
hammer till the Jenuckles grow white' Beautiful traits of pity too, 
an honest pity. Balder * the Avhite God’ dies; the beautiful, be¬ 
nignant ; he is the Sungod. They try all Nature for a remedy; but 
he is dead. Frigga, his mother, sends 'H-'u-moder to seek or see 
him: nine days and nine nights he rides through gloomy deep 
valleys, a labyiinth of gloom; arrives at tho Bridge with its gold 
roof: the Keeper says, “ Yes, Balder did pass here; but the King¬ 
dom of the Dead is down yonder, far towards the North.” Her- 
modcr rides on; leaps Hell-gate, Hela’s gate: docs see Balder, 
and spet.K with him: Balder cannot be delivered.. Inexorable! 
Hela will not, for Odin or any God, give him up. The beautiful 
and gentle has to remain there. His Wife had volunteered to go 
with him, to die witli him. They shall forever remain there. He 
sends his ring to Odin; Nanna his wife sends lier thitMe to 
Frigga, os a remembrance.—^Ah me!— 

For indeed Valour is tlio fountain of Pity too;—of Truth, and 
all tliat is gi'eat l^d ^ood in man. The robust homely vigour of 
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the Xorse lieart attaches one much, in these delineations. Is it 
not a trait of right honest strengtli, says Uhland, who has written 
a fine Essay on Thor, that the old Norse lieart finds its friend in 
the Thunder-god? That it is not frightened away by liis thunder; 
but finds that Summer heat, the beautiful noble summer, must and 
will have thunder withal! The Norse heart hvse this Thor and 
his hammer-bolt; sports witli him. Thor is Summer-heat; the 
god of Peaceable Industry as w^ell as Thunder., Ho is the Peas¬ 
ant’s friend; his true henchman and attc]|}dant is Thialfi, Manual 
Labour. Thor himself engages in all manner of rough manual 
work, scorns no business for its plebeianism; is ever and anon 
travelling to the countiy of tlie Jdtuns, hnnying those chaotic 
Frost-monsters, subduing them, at least straitening and damag¬ 
ing tiiom. There is a great broad humour in some of these 
things. 

Thor, as we saw above, goes to Jbtim-land, to seek ITymir’s 
Cauldron, that the Gods may brew beer. Hymir the huge Giant 
enters, his gray beard all full of hoar-frost; splits pillars with the 
veiy glance of liis eye; Thor, after much rough tumult, snatches 
the Pot, claps it cn his head; the ‘handles of it reach down to his 
heels.’ T he Noree Sk ald Jios a kind__of loving s port witlLT lior. 
This is tlie Ilymir whoso cattle, the critics liavc discovered, ore 
Icebergs. Huge untutored Brobdignag genius,—needing only to 
be tamed-down; into Shakspeares, Hantes, Goethes! -It is all 
gone now, that old Norse work,—T^jgr. the Xhy.ndergod changed 
into Jack the Giant-killer: but the mind that made it is here yet. 
How strangely things grow, and die, and do not die 1 There ore 
twigs of that great world-ti’ee of Norse Belief still curiously trace¬ 
able. This i)Oor Jack of the Nursery, witli his miraculous shoes 
of SAviftness, coat of sword of sharpness, he is one. 

llymle Etin, and still more decisively Red Etin of Ireland^ in the 
Scottish Ballads, tlicse are botli derived from Norseland; Etin is 
evidently a Jiitun. Nay, Shakspeare’s Hamlet is a twig too of this 
same world-tree; there seems no doubt of that. Hamlet, Amleth, 

I find, is really a mythic personage; and his Tragedy, of the poi¬ 
soned Father, poisoned asleep by drops in his ear, and the rest, is 
a Norse niythus! Old Saxo, as his wont was, made it a Danish 
history; Shakspeare, out of Saxo, made it what wo see. That is 
a twig of the world-tree that has grown, I think;-—by nature or 
accident tliat one lias grown ! 

In fact, these old Norse songs have a truth in them, an inward 
perennial trutli and greatness,—as, indeed, all must have that can 
very long preserve itself by tradition alone. It is a greatness not 
of mere body and gigantic bulk, but a rude greatness of soul. 
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There is a sublime uncomplaining melancholy traceable in these 
old heai'ts. A great freo glance* into the very deeps of thought. 
They seem to have seen, these brave old Northmen, what Medita* 
tion has taught all men in all ages. That this world is after all but 
a show,—a phenomenon or appearance, no real thing. All deep 
souls see into that,—the Hindoo Mythologist, the German Philo¬ 
sopher,—the Shokspeare, the earnest Thinker, wherever he may 
be: 

'We are snioh stuff os Dreams are made of I’ • 

One of Thor's expeditions, to Utgard (the Outer Garden, cen¬ 
tral seat of Jotuh-lond), is remarkable in liiis respect. Thialfi was 
with him, and Loko. After various adventures, they entered upon 
Giant-land; wandered over plains, wild uncultivated places, among 
stones and trees. At nightfall they noticed a house; and os the 
door, which indeed foimed one whole side of the house, was open, 
they entered. It was a simple habitation; one largo hall, altoge¬ 
ther empty. They stayed there. Suddenly in the dead of the 
night loud noises alarmed them. Thor grasped his hammer; 
stood in the /loor, prepared for fight. His companions within ran 
hither and thither in their terror, seeking some outlet in tliat rude 
haU; they found a little closet at last, and took refuge there. Nei¬ 
ther had Thor any battle: for, lo, in the morning it turned-out 
that the noise had been only the snoring of a certain enormous 
but peaceable Giant, the Giant Skrymir, who lay peaceably sleep¬ 
ing near by; and this that they took for a house w'as merely his 
Olove, thrown aside there; the door was the Glove-w’rist; the little 
closet they had fled into was the Thumb ! Such a glove;—I re¬ 
mark too that it had not fingers as ours have, but only a thumb, 
and the rest undivided: a most anv.ie:xt.rustic glove! 

Skiymir now carried tlieir portmanteau all day; Thor, how¬ 
ever, had his own suspicions, did not like the ways of Skiymir; 
determined at night to put an end to Mm as he slept. Baising 
Ms hammer, he struck down into the Giant’s face a right thunder¬ 
bolt blow, of force to rend rocks. The Giant merely awoke; rub¬ 
bed his cheek, and said. Did a leaf fall ? Again Thor struck, so 
soon as Skiymir again slept; a better blow than before; but the 
Giant only murmured. Was that a gi’oin of sand ? Thor’s third 
stroke was with both his hands (the ‘knuckles white’ I suppose), 
and seemed to dint deep into Skr^rnh’s visage; but he merely 
checked Ms snore, and remarked, TliSre must be spaiTows roost¬ 
ing in tMs tree, 1 think; what is that they have dropt?—^At the 
gate of Utgard, a place so Mgh that you had to ‘ strain your neck 
bending back to see the top of it,' Skiymir went Ms ways. Thor 
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and his companions Tvcre admitted; invited to take share in tho 
games going on. To Thor, for his part, they handed a Drinking- 
horn ; it was a common feat, they told him, to drink this dry at 
one dmught Long and fiercely, three times over, Thor drank; 
but made hardly any impression. He was a weak child, tliey told 
him: could he lift tliat Cat he 8a%v there? Small us tlio feat 
seemed, Thor with his whole godlike strength could not; he bent- 
up the creature’s back, could not raise its feet off the ground, could 
at the utmost raise one foot. Why, you are no man, said the Ut- 
gai'd people; there is an Old Woman thatVill wrestle you! Thor, 
hcoi'tily ashamed, seized this haggai'd Old AVomon; but could not 
tlirow her. 

And now on their quitting Utgard, the chief Jbtun, escorting 
them politely a little way, said to Thor: “ You are beaten then:— 
yet be not so much ashamed; there was deception of apjiearance 
in it. That Horn you tried to drink was the Sea; you did moke 
it ebb; but who could drink that, tlie bottomless I The Cat you 
would have lifted,—why, that is the Midgard-snakes tho Great 
World-serpent, which, tail in mouth, girds and keeps-up tlie whole 
created world; had you torn that up, the world must have rushed 
to rain. As for the Old Woman, she was Time, Old Age, Dura¬ 
tion : with her what can wrestle? No man nor no god with her; 
gods or men, she prevails over all! And then those three strokes 
you struck,—^look at these three valleys ; your three strokes made 
these !”.• Thor looked at his attendant Jiitun: it was Sluymir;— 
it was, say Norse critics, the old chaotic rocky Earth in person, 
and that glovc-Ziowse was some Earth-cavern! But Skiymir had 
vanished; Utgard with its skyhigh gates, when Thor grasped his 
hammer to smite them, had gone to air; only the Giant’s voice 
was heard mocking: “ Bettej^come no more to Jotunheim!”— 

This is of the alJcgoAc period, as we see, and half play, not of 
tho pi-ophetic and entirely devout: but as a mythus, is there not 
real antique Norse gold in it? More true metal, rough from the 
Mimer-stithy, than in many a famed Greek Mythus shaped far 
better! A great broad Brobdignag grin of true humour is in this 
Skiymir; mirth resting on earnestness and sadness, os the rain¬ 
bow on black tempest: only a right valiant heart is capable of 
that. It is the grim humour of our own Ben Jonson, rare old 
Ben ; runs in the blood of us, I fancy; for one catches tones of it, 
under a still other shape, out of the American Backwoods. 

That is also a very striking conception that of tho Baynardht 
Consummation, or Twilight of the Oods. It is in the Voluspa Song; 
seemingly a veiy ol(t,"prophetic ideli. The Gods and Jbtuns, the 
divine Bowel's and the chaotic brute ones, after long contest and 
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paiiilal victoiy by the former, meet at last in universal world-em¬ 
bracing wrestle and duel; World-serpent against Thor, strength 
against strength; mutually extinctive; and ruin, ‘twilight’ sluic¬ 
ing into darkness, swallows the created Universe. The old Uni¬ 
verse with its Gods is sunk; but it is not final death: there is to 
be a new Heaven and a new Eai’th; a higher supreme God, and 
Justice to reign among men. Curious: this law of mutation, 
which also is a law written in man’s inmost thought, had been 
deciphered by these old earnest Thinlcers in their rude style; 
and how, though all dies, and even gods die, yet all death is but 
a Phoenix fire-death, and ne\v-birth into the Greater and the Bet¬ 
ter! It is the fundamental Law of Being for a creature made of 
Time, living in this Place of Hope. All earnest inen have seen 
into it; may still sec into it. 

And now, connected with this, let us glance at the last mythus 
of the appearance of Thor; and end thei c. I fancy it to be the 
latest in date of all these fables; a sorrowing lu’otcst against the 
advance of Christianity,—set fortli reproachfull}'^ by some Coii- 
seiwative Pagan. King Olaf has been harshly blamed for his over- 
zeal in introducing Christianity; surely I should have blamed 
him far mord for an under-zeal in that! He pafd dear enough for 
it; he died by the revolt of his Pagan people, in battle, in the year 
1033, at Stickelstad, near that Drontheim, where the chief Cathe¬ 
dral of the North has now stood for many centuiics, dedicated 
gi’atcfully to his memory as Saint Olaf. The mj'thus about Thor 
is to this effect. King Olaf, the Christian Beform King, is sailing 
with fit escort along tho shore of Norway, from haven to haven; 
dispensing justice, or doing otlier royal work: on leaving a certain 
haven, it is found that a stranger, of grave eyes and aspect, red 
beard, of stately robust figure, hasstept in. The courtiers ad¬ 
dress him; his answers surprise iSytli&i^^rtincncy and depth: 
at length he is brought to tlie King. The stranger's conversation 
here is not less remai'kable, as they sail along the beautiful shore; 
but after somo time, he addresses King Olaf thus: “ Yes, King 
Olaf, it is all beautiful, witli tlie sun shining on it there; green, 
fiiiitful, a right fair home for you; and many a ^ ore day had Thor, 
many a wild fight with the rock Jotuns, before he could malie it 
so. And now you seem minded to put away Thor. King Olaf, 
have a care!” said tlie stranger, drawing-down his brows;—and 
when they looked again, he ivas nowhere to be found.—This is the 
last appearance of Thor on the stage of this world ! 

Do we not seo W'oll enough how the Fable might arise, without 
unveracity on the pai-t of any one ? It is the w'ay most Gods have 
come to appear among men: tlius, if in Pindar’s time ‘Neptune 
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was seen once at the Nomean Games,’ what was tliis Neptune too 
but a ‘ strangei'‘of noble grave aspect,’—yJi to be ‘ seen!'. There is 
something pathetic, ti*agic for me, in this Inst voice of Paganism. 
Thor is vanislietl, the whole Norse world has vanished; and will 
not return ever again. In like fashion to that, pass away the high¬ 
est things. All things that have been in this world, all things that 
arc or will bo in it, have to vanish: we have our sad farewell to 
give them. 

That Norse Religion, a laide but earnest, sternly impressive 
Consecration of Valour (so wo may define,it), sufficed for these old 
valiant Northmen. Consecration of Valour is not a had thing! 
We will talce it for good, so far as it goes. Ncitlier is there no use 
in Isnowing something about this old Paganism of our Fathers. 
UncQnsciously, and combined with higher things, it is in us yet, 
that old Faith withal 1 To know it consciously, biiiigs us into 
closer and clearer relation with tiie Past,—^with our own posses-* 
sions in the Past. For the whole Past, as I keep repeating, is the 
possession of the Present; the Past had always something true^ 
and is a ])recious possession. In a different time, in a dilicrent 
place, it is always some other side of our common Human Natm'O 
that has been developing itself. The actual True the sum of all 
these ^ not any one of them by itself constitutes what of Humrui 
Nature is hitherto developed. Better to knpw them all tlian mis- 
know' them. “ To which of these Thi'ec Religions do you specially 
adhere ?” inquires Meister of his Teacher. “ To all the Three 1” 
answers the other: “ To all the Three; for they by their union 
first constitute the True lleligion." 
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LECTUHE II 

[Friday, 8th May 1840.] 

THE HERO ASyPROPHET. MAPIOMET : ISLAM. 

From the first mde times of Paganism among the Scandinavians 
in tlie North, wo advance to a very difTercnt epoch of religion, 
among a veiy different people: Mahometanism among the Arabs. 
A great change; what a change and progress is indicated here, in 
V the universal condition and thoughts of men! 

The Hero is not now regarded as a (^d among his fellow-men: 
but as one God-inspired, as a Prophet. It. is thie second.phaeis of 
Hero-worship: the first or oldest, we may say, has passed away 
without return; in the histoiy of the ivorld there will not again 
be any man, iviver so great, whom his foliow-meli will take for a 
god. Nay we might rationally ask, Did any set of human beings 
ever really think the man they saw there standing beside them a 
god, the maker of this world? Perhaps not: it was usually some 
man they remembered, or had seen. But neither can this, any 
more, be. The Great Man is not recognised hencefoiih as a god 
any more. 

It was a rude gross error, that of counting the Great Man a 
god. Yet let us say that it is at all times difficult to know what . 
he is, or how to account of him and receive him! The most signi¬ 
ficant feature in the history of an e|J8ch is manner it has of 
welcoming a Great Man. Ever, to tlie ti’ue instincts of men, there 
is something godlike in him. Wlicthcr they shall take him to bo 
a god, to be a prophet, or what they shall tid^e him to be ? that is 
ever a grand question; by their way of answering that, we shall 
see, as tlirough a little window, into the veiy heart of these men’s 
spiritual coi.dition. For at bottom the Great Man, as he comes 
from the hand of Nature, is ever the same kind of thing: Odin, 
Luther, Johnson, Burns; I hope to make it appear that these are 
all originally of one stuff; tliat only by tlie world’s reception of 
them, and tJie shapes they assume, are they so immeasurably di¬ 
verse. The worship of Odin astonishes us,—^to fall prostrate be¬ 
fore the Great Man, into deliquiim of love and wonder over him, 
and feel in their hearts that he was a denizen of the skies, a god! 
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This was imperfect enough: but to welcome, for example, a Bums 
as we did, was that what we can coll perfect? The most precious 
gift that Heaven can give to the Earth; a man of * genius' as we 
call it; the Soul of a Man actually sent down from the skies with 
a Go d’s-PMSsage to us.—this we waste away as an idle artificial 
firework, s^nt to amuse us a little, and sink it into ashes, wi'Ock 
and ineffectuality: such reception of a Great Man I do not call veiy 
perfect either! Looking into the heart of the thing, one may per¬ 
haps call that of Burns a still uglier phenomenon, betokening still 
sadder imperfections in mankind’s wajB, than tlie Scandinavian 
method itself! To fall into mere unreasoning deliquium of love 
and admiration, was not good; but such unreasoning, nay inu- 
tionol, supercilious no-love at all is perhaps still worse!—^It is a 
thin ^f forever changing, this of Hem - worship: dificrent in each 
nge, difficult to do well in any age. Indeed the heart of the whole 
business of the age, one may say, is to do it well. * 

We have chosen Mahomet not as the most eminent Prophet; 
but as the one wo are freest to speak of. He is by no means the 
tniest of Proi)hets; but I do esteem him a tnie oneA Farther, as 
there is no danger of our becoming, any of us, Mahometans, I 
mean to say all the good of him I justly can. It is the way to get 
at his secret: let us try to understand what he .meant .with the 
world; ivhat the world meant and means with him, will then bo 
a more answerable question. Our cun'ent hypothesis about Ma¬ 
homet, that he was a scheming Impostor, a I'alschood incarnate, 
that his religion is a mere mass of quackeiy and fatuitj', begins 
really to be now untenable to any one. The lies, which well-mean- 
jng zeal has heaped round tliis man, are disgraceful to ourselves 
only. Wlicn Pococke inquimd of Grotius, "Where the proof was 
of that stoiy of the* pigeon, trained to pick peas from Mahomet's 
car, and pass for an angel dictating to him ? Grotius answered 
that there Mas no proof! It is really time to dismiss all that. 
The word this man spoke has been the life-guidance now of one- 
hundred-and-eighty-niillions of men these twelve-hundred years. 
These hundred-and-eighty-millions were made by God os well as 
we. A greater number of God's creatures believe in Mahomet’s 
word, at this hour, than in any other "word whatever. Ai’e we to 
suppose that it Avas a miserable piece of spiritual legerdemain, 
tliis M'hich so many creatures of the Almighty have lived by and 
died by ? I, for ray part, cannot form any such supposition. I 
will believe most things sooner than that. One would be entirely 
at a loss what to think of this world at all, if quackery so grew 
and were sanctioned here. 
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Alas, su ch tl icoiics ai-c veiy lamentahle. If we would attain 
to knowledge of anything in God’s tnic Creation, lot us disbelieve 
them wholly! Tiny ai’c the product of an Age of .Sc epticism; 
they indicate tlio saddest spiritual pai'alysis, and mere dcatli-life 
of the souls of men: more godless tlicoiy, I think, was never pro¬ 
mulgated in this ]<]arth. A false man found a religion ? Why, a 
false man cannot build a brick house! If he do not know and 
follow truly the properties of mortar, burnt clay and what else he 
works in, it is no house tliat he makes, but a rubbish-heap. It 
will not stand for twelve<.centuries, to lodge a hundi ed-and-eighty- 
millions; it will fall straightway. A man must cnufoim himself 
to Nature’s laws, be verily in communion Avith Nature and the 
truth of things, or Nature will ansAver him, No, not at all 1 Spe- 
ciosiries_ arc specious—ah me!—a Cagliostro, many Cagliqstros, 
prominent world-leaders, do prosper by Hieir quackery, for a (||^y^. 
It is like a forged bank-note; they get it passed out of iheir Avorth- 
less hands: others, not they, have to smart for it. Nature bursts- 
up in fire-flames, French Ilovolutions and such like, proclaiming 
AA’ith terrible veracity that forgedjaqtes are forged., 

But of a Gi’eat Man especially, of him t Avill venture to assert 
that it is incrodiblo he should have been otlicr than true. It seems 
tome the primary foundation of him, and of all that can lie in him, 
this. No Mirabeau, Napoleon, Bums, OromAvell, no man adequate 
to do anything, but is fii*st of all in right eai'nest about it; Avhat I 
call a sincere man. I should say sincerity, a deep, great, genuine 
sincerity, is the first ehai'acteristic of all men in any Avay heroic. 
Not tlio sincerity that calls itself sincere; ah no, that is a vciy 
poor matter indeed;—a shalloAV braggart conscious sincerity; 
oftencst self-conceit mainly. The Great Man’s sincerity is of the 
kind he cannot speak of, is not conscious of: nay, I suppose, he 
is conscious rather of insincerity; TTJr Avliat jnan can Avalk accu¬ 
rately by the laAv of truth for one day? a No, the Great Man does 
not boast himself sincere, far fi-om that; perhaps does not ask 
himself if he is so ; I Avould say rather, his sincerity does not de¬ 
pend on himself; he cannot help being sincere ! TliLe great F act 
of Eijustenc ^is great to him. Fly as he Avill, he cannot get out of 
the aAvful presence hT'Biis Beality. His mind is so made; Ipds 
great by that, first of all. Fear?ul and Avonderful, real as Life, real 
as DeauijlsIEIQs Universe to him. Though all men should forget 
its trath, and Avolk in a vain show, he cannot. At all moments the 
Flame-image glares-in upon him; undeniable, tlierc, there!—I 
wish you to take this as my primajy definition of a Great Man. 
A little man may have tliis, it is competent to all men that God 
has made: but a Great Man cannot be Avithout it. , 
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Such a man is what wo call an origin al m an; ho comes to us at 
first-hand. A messenger he, sent from the Infinite Unknown with 
tidings to us. • We may call him Poet, Prophet, God;—in one way 
or other, we all feel that the words he utters are as no other man's 
words. Direct from the Inner Fact of things;—^he lives, and has to 
live, in daily communion with that. Hearsa5's cannot hide it from 
him; he is blind,homeless, miserable, following^liearsays; it glares- 
in upofnimi. Eeally his utterances, ai*e they not a kind of ‘ reve¬ 
lation —what we must call such for want of some other name ? 
It is from the heart of the world that he comes; he is portion of 
the primal reality of tlungs. God has made many revelations: but 
this man too, has not God made him, the latest and newest of all ? 
The * inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understandingwe 
rau«t listen before all to him. 

This Mahomet, then, we will in no wise consider as an Inanity* 
and Theatricality, a poor conscious ambitious schemer; wo cannot 
conceive him so. The rude message he delivered was a real one 
witliid ; an earnest confused voice from the unknown Deep.* The 
man’s words were not false, nor his workings here below; no In¬ 
anity and Simulacrum; a fiery mass of Life cast-up from the great 
bosom of Nature herself. To kindle the world ; the world’s Maker 
had ordered it so. Neither can the faults, imperfections, insinceri¬ 
ties even, of Mahomet, if such were never so well proved against 
him, shako this primary fact about him. 

On the whole, ^^ make too mjich of fimlts; the details of the 
business hide the real centre of it. Ihults? The greatest of 
faults, I should say, is to be conscious of none. * Readers of the 
Bible above all, one would think, might know better. Who is 
called there ‘the man according to God’s own heart?’ David, 
the IIcbreAv King,*had fall^ into sins enough; blackest crimes; 
there was no want of sins. And thereupon the unbelievers 
sneer and ask, Is this your man according to God’s heart? The 
sneer, I must say, seems to me but a shallow one. What are 
faults, what are the outward details of a life; if the inner secret 
of it, the remorse, temptations, true, often-baffled, never-ended 
struggle ofiit, be forgotten ? ' It is not in man that walketh to di¬ 
rect his steps.’ Of all acts, is not, for a man, repentance tlie most 
divine? The deadliest*sm, I say, were that same' supercilious 
consciousness of no sin7—th at is de ath; the heart so conscious is 
divorced {hJffiTsmcmty, humility and fact; is dead: it is ‘ pure’ - 
as dead dry sand is pure. David’s life and history, os written for 
us in those Psalms of his, I consider to be the truest emblem ever 
given of a man’s moral progress and warfare here below. All ear* 
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nest souls will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of an earnest 
human soul towards what is good and best. Struggle often baffled, 
sore baffled, down as into entire wreck; yet a struggle never ended; 
ever, with tears, repentance, true unconquerable puipose, begun 
anew. Poor human nature 1 Is not a man’s walking, in truth, 
always that: * a succession of falls ?’* Man can do no other. In 
this wild element of a Life, he has to struggle onwards; now fallen, 
deep-abased; and ever, with tears, repentance, with bleeding heart, 
he has to rise again, struggle again still onwards. That his stniggle 
he a faithful'unconqueraUe one: that is the question of questions. 
We will put-up with many sad details, if the soul of it were true. 
Details by themselves will never teach us what it is. I believe we 
misestimate Mahomet’s faults even as faults: but the secret of 
him will never be got by dwelling there. We will leave all this 
behind us; and assuring ourselves ^at he did mean some true 
' thing, ask candidly what it was or might be. 

I 

These Arabs Mahomet was bom among are certainly a notable 
people. Their country itself is notable; the fit habitation for such 
a race. Savage inaccessible rock-mountains, great grim des^-ts, 
alternating with beautiful strips of verdure: wherever water is, 
there is greenness, beauty; odoriferous balm-shmbs, date-trees, 
fmnkincense-trees. Consider that wide waste prison of jgand, 
empty, silent, like a sand-sea, dividing habit^Ie place from habit¬ 
able. You are all alone there, left alone with the Universe; by 
day a fierce sun blazing down on it with intolerable radiance; by 
night the great deep Heaven with its stars. Such a countiy is fit 
for a swift-handed, deep-hearted race of men. There is something 
most agile, active, and yet most meditative, enthusiastic in the 
Arab character. The Fergus ore caUed the French of tj j^^^East; 
we will call the Arabs Oriental Italian* A giftei^iioble peope; a 
people of wild strong feelings, and of iron restraint over these: the 
characteristic of noblemindedness, of genius.. The wild Bedouin 
welcomes the stranger to his tent, os one having right to alTthat 
is there; were it his worst enemy, he will slay his foal to treat him, 
will serve him with sacred hospitality for three days, will set him 
fairly on his way;—and then, by another law as sacred, kill hiiii if 
he can. In words too, as in action. They are not a loqtmcious 
people, taciturn rather; but eloquent, gifted when they do speak. 
An earnest, truthful kind of men. They are, as" we know, of Jew¬ 
ish kindred: but with that deadly terrible earnestness of the Jews 
they seem to combine something graceful, brilliant, which is not 
Jewish. They had * Poetic contests' among them before the time 
of Mahomet. Sale says, at Ocadh, in the South of Arabia, there 
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were yearly fairs, and there, when the merchandising was done. 
Poets sang for prizes:—the wild people gathered to hear that. 

One Jewish quality these Arabs manifest; the outcome of many 
or of all high qualities: what we may call reli^jj^sity. From of old 
they had been zealous worshippers, according to their light. They 
woi'shiped the stars, as Sabeans; worshiped many natural objects, 
—^I'ecognised them as syi^ols, immediate manifestations, of tlie 
Maker of Nature. It was wrong; and yet not wholly wrong. All 
God’s works are still in a sense symbols of God. Do we not, as I 
ui’gcd, still account it a merit to recognise a certain inexhaustible 
significance, * poetic beauty’ as we name it, in all natural objects 
whatsoever ? A man is a poet, and honoured, for doing tliat, and 
speaking or singing it,—a kind of diluted worsliip. They had 
many Prophets these Arabs; Teachers each to his tribe, each ac¬ 
cording to the light he had. But indeed, have we not from of old 
the noblest of proofs, still palpable to every one of us, of Avhat de-* 
voutncss and noblemindedness had dwelt in these rustic thought¬ 
ful peoples ? Biblical critics seem agreed that our own Booh of 
Job Avas Avritten in that region of the world. I call that, apart 
from all theories about it, one of the grandest things ever written 
Avitli pen. One feels, indeed, as if it were not Hebrew; such a 
noble universality, different from noble patriotism or sectarianism, 
reigns in it. A noble Book; all men’s Book! It is our first, 
oldest statement of the never-ending Problem,—^man’s destiny and 
God’s ways with him here.in this earth. And all in such free 
flowing outlines; grand in its sincerity, in its simplicity; in its 
epic melody, and repose of reconcilement. There is the seeing eye, 
the mildly understanding heart. So true everyway; ti-ue eyesight 
and vision for all things; material things no less than spiritual: 
the Horse,—‘ hast thou clotl»ed his neck with thunder f —^ho ‘ laughs 
at Uie shaking of the spear!’ Such living likenesses were never 
since drawn. Sublime sorrow, sublime reconciliation; oldest 
choral melody as of tlic heart of mankind;—so soft, and great; as 
the summer midnight, as the world Avith its seas and stai's! There 
is nothing Avritten, I think, in the Bible or out of it, of equal lite- 
raiy merit.— 

To the idolatrous Ambs one of the most ancient universal ob¬ 
jects of Avorship Avas that Bla ck S tone, still kept in the building 
called CaaBjE,_a t Mecca. Diodorus Siculus mentions this Caaboh 
in a way not to be mistaken, as the oldest, most honoured temple 
in his time; that is, some half-century before our Era. Silvestre 
de Sacy says there is some likelihood that the Black Stone is on 
aerolite. In that case, some man might see it fall out of Heaven I 
It Ifands now beside the Well Zemzem; the Caaboh is built over 
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both. A Well is in all places a beautiful affecting object, gusliing* 
out like life from the hard earth;—still more so in those hot dry 
countries, where it is the first conditiou of being. The Well Zem- 
zem has its name from the bubbling sound of the waters, zemrzem ; 
they think it is the Well which Hagar found with her little Ish- 
mael in the wilderness: the aerolite and it have been sacrqd now, 
and had a Gaabah over them, for thousands of years. A curious 
object that Cat^ah! There it stands at this hour, in the black 
cloth-covering the Sultan sends it yearly; ‘twenty-seven cubits 
highwith circuit, with double circuit of pillars, with festoon-rows 
of lamps and quaint ornaments: the lamps will be lighted again 
this night,—to glitter again under the stars. An authentic frag¬ 
ment of the oldest Past. It^is. the KeUah of all Moslem: from 
Dellii all on^vards to Morocco, the eyes of innumerable prrfying 
men are turned towards it, five times, this day and all days: one 
‘of the notablest centres in thc*Sabitation of Men. 

It had been from the sacredness attached to this Gaabah Stone 
and Hagar' s W ell, from the pilgrimings of all tribes of Arabs 
thither, thaf 'Mecca took its rise as a Town. A great town once, 
though much decayed now. It has no natural advantage for a 
town; stands in a sandy hollow amid bare barren hills, at a dis¬ 
tance from the sea; its provisions, its very bread, have to be im¬ 
ported. But so many pilgrims needed lodgings: and then all 
places of pilgrimage do, from the first, become places of trade. 
The first day pilgrims meet, merchants have also met: where men 
see themselves assembled for one object, they find that they can 
accomplish other objects which depend on meeting together. 
Mecca became the Fair of all Arabia. And thereby indeed the 
chief staple and warehouse of whatever Commerce there was be¬ 
tween the Indian and the Western countries, Syria, Egj'pt, even 
Italy. It had at one time a population of 100,000; buyers, fonvard- 
ers of those Eastern and Western products; importers for their 
own behoof of provisions and com. The government Avas a kind 
of irregular anstocmtic republic, not Avithout a touch of theocracy. 
Ten Men of a chief tribe, chosen in some rough AA'ay, Avere Gover¬ 
nors of Ml jca, and Keepers of tlie Gaabah. The Koreish Avere the 
chief tribe in M/iliomet’s time; his OAvm family was of that tribe. 
The rest of the Nation, fractioned and cut-asunder b}'^ deserts, 
liA’ed .under similar rude patriarchal governments bj' one or se¬ 
veral; herdsmen, carriers, traders, generally robbers too; being 
oftenest at Avar, one Avith another, or Avith all; held together by no 
open bond, if it Avere not tliis meeting at the Gaabah, Avhere all 
forms of Arab Idolatry assembled in common adoration;—^held 
mainly by the inward indissoluble bond of a common blood and 
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language. In this way had the Arabs lived for long ages, unno> 
ticed by the world; a people of great qualities, unconsciously 
waiting for the day when they should become notable to all the 
world. Their Idolatries appear to,have been in a tottering state; 
much was getting into confusion and fermentation among them. 
Obscui’c tidings of the most important Event ever transacted in 
this world, the Life and Death of the Divine Man in Judea, at 
once the symptom and cause of immeasurable change to all people 
in the world, had in tho course of centuries reached into Arabia 
too; and could not but, of itself, have produced feimeutation tlicre. 

It was among this Arab people, so circumstanced, in tlie year 
670 of our Era, that the man Mahomet was bom. He was of tho 
familj' of Hashem, of the Koreish tribe as we said; though poor, 
connected with the chief persons of his country. Almost at his 
birth he lost his Father; at tho ago of six years his Mother too, a * 
woman noted for her beauty, her worth and sense: ho fell to tho 
charge of liis Grandfather, an old man, a hundred years old. A 
good old man: Mahomet's Father, Abdallah, had been his young¬ 
est favourite son. He saw in Mahomet, with his old life-worn 
eyes, a ccntuiy old, the lost Abdallah come back again, all that was 
left of Ab«lallah. lie loved tho little orphan Boy greatly; used to 
say. They must take care of that beautiful little, Boy, nothing in 
their kindred Avas more precious than he. At his dcatli, Avhile tho 
boy Avas still but tAvo 3 ’<iars old, he left him in charge to Abu Thaleb 
the eldest of the Uncles, as to him that nowAvas head of tho house. 
By this Uncle, a just and rational man as evciything betokens, 
Mahomet Avas brought-up in the beat Arab way. 

Mahomet, as he gi*eAv up, accompanied his Uncle on trading 
journeys and such like; in his eighteenth year one finds liim a 
fighter folloAving his Uncle in war. But perhaps the most signifi¬ 
cant of all his journeys is one avo find noted as of some years' 
earlier date: a journe y to the Fairs of S yria. The 3’'oung man hero 
first came in contact wiih a quite foreign world,—Avith one foreign 
clement of endless moment to him: the Christian Beligion. I 
Itnow not AA'hat to make of that ‘ Sergius, the Nestorian Monk,’ 
Avhom Abu Thaleb and he are said to have lodged Avith; or hoAv 
much any monk could have taught one still so young. Probably 
enough it is greatly exaggerated, this of the Nestorian Monk. Mar 
hornet Avas onlj' fourteen; had no language but his oAvn: much in 
Sjria must have been a sti-ange unintelligible Avhirlpool to him. 
But the ej'es of tlie lad Avere open; glimpses of many things Avould 
doubtless be toJeen-in, and lie very enigmatic as yet, Avbich were to 
ripen in a strange Avay into views, into beliefs and insights one 
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day. These journeys to Syria were probably the beginning of 
^ueh to Mahomet. 

One other circumstance we must not forget: that he had no 
schooMeaming; of the thing we call school-loai'ning none at alL 
The art of writing was but just introduced into Ambia; it seems to 
be the true opinion that Mahomet never could write! Life in the 
Desert, witli its experiences, was all his education. What of this 
infinite Universe he, from his dim place, with his own eyes and 
thoughts, could take-in, so much and no more of it was he to know. 
Curious, if we will reflect on it, this of having no books. Except 
by what he could see for himself, or hcoi' of by uncertain rumour 
of speech in the obscure Arabian Desert, he could know nothing. 
The wisdom that had been before him or at a distance from him in 
the world, was in a manner as good as not there for him. Q.f the 
great brother souls, flame-beacons through so many lands and 
- times, no one directly communicates witli this great soul. He is 
alone there, deep down in the bosom of the Wilderness; has to 
grow up so,—alone with Nature and his own Thoughts. 

But, from an early age, he had been remarked as a th ought ful 
man. His companions named him ‘ Al Amin, The Faithful.’ A 
m^ of truth and fidelity: true in what he did, in what he spake 
and thought. They noted that he al ways meant som^ hing. A man 
rather taciturn in speech; silent*wKSi iher^^s nothing to bo 
said; but pertinent, wise, sincere, when he did spealc; always 
thro\ving light on the matter. This is the only sort of speech 
tgort fe^sp eaking I Through life we find him to have been regarded 
as on altogether solid, brotherly, genuine man. A serious, sincere 
character; yet amiable, cordial, companionable, jocose even;—a 
good laugh in him withal: there are men whose laugh is as untrue 
as anything about them; who cannot laugh. One hears of Maho¬ 
met’s beauty: his fine sagacious honest face, bro^vn florid com¬ 
plexion, beaming black eyes;—I somehow like too that vein on the 
brow, which swelled-up black when he was in anger: like the 
* horse-shoe vein* in Scott’s Bedgauntlet. It was a kind of feature in 
the Hashem fiimily, this black swelling vein in the brow; Mahomet 
had it prominent, as would appear. A spontaneous, passionate, 
yet just, true-meaning man! Full of wild faculty, fire,, and light; 
of wild worth, all uncultured; working-out his life-task in the 
depths of the Desert there. 

How he was placed with Kad^ah, a rich Widow, as her Steward, 
and traveUed in her business, again to the Fairs of Syria; how he 
managed all, as one can well understand, with fidelity, adroit¬ 
ness ; how her gratitude, her regard for him grew: the stoiy of 
their marriage is altogether a graceful intelligible one, as told us 
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by the Arab authors. He was tAventy-five; she forty, tliough still 
beautiful. Ho seems to have lived in a most aifectiouatc, pcacd- 
able, Avholesome way AA’ith this Avedded benefactress; loAing her 
truly, and her alone. It goes greatly against the impostor theoi-y, 
the fact that ho lived in this entirely unexceptionable, entirely 
quiet vid commonplaco AA'aj^ till the heat of his years Avas done. 
He AV'as forty before he talked pf^ny mii^oaJriQxn.Haaven. All 
his irreguIarlGesV reaT and supposed, date from after his fi^eth 
year, Avhen the good Kadiji^ died. All his ' ambition,’ seemingly, 
had been, hitlierto, to live on honest life; his ‘ fame,’ the mere 
good-opinion of neighbours that kneAV him, had been sufficient 
hitherto. Not till he AA'as already getting old, the prurient heat of 
his life all burnt-out, axid peace groAving to bo the chief thing this 
Avorld could give him, did ho start on tlic ‘ career of ambitionand, 
belying all his past character and existence, set up as a Avretched , 
empty charlatan to acquire AA'hat he could noAV no longer enjoy! 
For my share, I have no faith Avhatever in that. 

Ah no: tliis deep-hearted Son of the Wilderness, Avith his beam* 
ing black ej’es, and open social deep soul, had ot her thoughts in 
liiin than ambition. A silpnt great soul ; he was ono of those avIio 
cannot hut be in eai'nest; AA'hom Nature herself has appointed to 
be sinpero. While otiTors AA'alk in formulas and hearsays, contented 
enough to dwell there, this man could not screen himself in foi*- 
mulas; he Avns alone Avith his oAvn soul and the reality of things. 
The great Mystery of Existence, as I said, glarcd-in upon him, 
Avitli its terrors, Avith its splendours; no hearsays could hide that 
unsi)cakable fact, “ Hero am I!” Such sinceiitt/, as av'O named it, 
has in vciy truth something of divine. The Avord of such a man is 
a Voice direct from Nature’s OAvn Heart. Men do and must listen 
-to that as to nothing else;—all else is Avind in compaiison. From 
of old, a thousand tlioughts, in his pilgrimings and Avandcrings, 
had been in this man: What am I ? What is this unfathomable 
Thing I Ih'e in, Avhich men name Universe? Wliat is Life; Avhat 
is Death ? What am I to believe ? What am I to do ? The grim 
rocks of Mount Kara, of Mount Sinai, the stern sandy solitudes 
ansAver c^ d not. The great Heaven rolling silent overhead, Avith its 
blue-glancing stars, ansAV’ered not. There AA'as no ansAver. The 
man’s OAvn soul, and what of God’s inspiration dAvclt there, had to 
ansAver! 

It is the tiling which all men have to ask themselves ; AA'hich avo 
too have to ask, and answer. This wild man felt it to be of injinite 
moment; all other things of no moment whatever in comparison. 

I he jargon of argumentative Greek Sects, vague traditions of Jews, 
the stupid routine of Arab Idolatry: there was no attg.AKiex iQ-.lhese* 

Q 
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A Hero, as I repeat, has this first distinction, which indeed we may 
call first and last, the Alpha and Omega of his whole Heroism, 
That he looks through the shows of things into things. • Use and 
wont, respectable heai’say, respectable formula: all these are good, 
or are not good. There is something behind and b^^gpd all these, 
which all these must correspond with, be tlie image of, or they 
are— Idolatries; ‘ bits of black wood pretending to be Godto the 
earnest soul a mockeiy and abomination. Idolatries never so gilded, 
waited-on by heads of the Koreish, will do nothing for this man. 
Though all men walk by'them, what good is it ? The great Reality 
stands glaring there upon him. He there has to answer it, or perish 
miserably. Now, even now, or else through all Eternity never! 
Answer it; thou must find an answer.—Ambition ? What could 
all Arabia do for this man ; with the crown of Greek Heraclftis, of 
Persian Chosroes, and all crowns in the Earth;—what could tliey 
all do for him ? It ^vas not of the Earth he wanted to hear tell; it 
was of the Heaven above and of the Hell beneath. All crowns and 
sovereignties whatsoever, where would theg in a few brief years bo ? 
To be Sheik of Mecca or Arabia, and have a bit of gilt wood put 
into your hand,—will that be one’s salvation? .1 decidedly think, 
not. We will^leavc it altogether, this impost or hy pothesis, as not 
credible; not very tolerable even, worthy chiefly of dismissal by us. 

Mahomet had been wont to retire yearly, during the month 
Ramadhan, into solitude and silence; ns indeed was ^c Arab cus¬ 
tom ; a praiseworthy custom, which such a man, above all, would 
find natural and useful. Communing vdth his own heart, in the 
silence of tlie mountains; himself silent; open to tlic ‘ small still 
voicesit was a right natural custom! Mahomet was in his for¬ 
tieth year, when having withdrawn to a cavern in ISIount Hura, near 
Mecca, during this Ramadhan, to pass the month in prayer, and 
meditation on those great questions, he one day told his wife Ka- 
dijah, who with his household was with him or near him tliis year. 
That by the unspeakable special favour of Heaven he had now 
found it all out; Avas in doubt and darkness no longer, but saw it 
all. That all these Idols and Formulas were nothing, miserable 
bits of > 'ood; that there was One God in and over all; and we 
must leave all Idols, and look to Him. That God ils great; and 
that there is nothing else great! He is the Reality. Wooden 
Idols are not real; He is real. He made us at first, sustains us 
yet; we and all things are but the shadoAV of Him; a transitoiy 
garment veiling the Eternal Splendour. ' Allah akhar, God is 
great;’—and tlien also ‘ Islam' That Ave must submit to God. That 
our Avhole strength lies ihTesigned submission to Him, Avhatsoever 
He^do to us. For this world, and for die other! "The thing He 
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sends to us, >vcro it death and worse than death, shall be good, 
shall be best; we resign ourselves to God.—* If Uiis be Islam,* says 
Goethe, * do we not all live in Islam I Yes, all of us that have any 
moral life; we all live so. It has ever been held the highest wis¬ 
dom for a man not merely to submit to Necessity,—Necessity will 
make him submit,—but to know and believe well that the stem 
thing wliich Necessity had ordered was the wisest, the best, the 
thing wanted there. To cease his frantic pretension of scanning 
this great God’s-World in his small fraction of a brain; to know 
tliat it Jiad verily, though deep beyond his soundings, a Just Law, 
that the soul of it was Good;—that his part in it W'os to conform 
to the Law of tlie Whole, and in devout silence follow tliat; not 
questioning it, obeying it as unquestionable. 

1 Say, this is yet the only true morality known. A man is right 
and invincible, virtuous and on the road towards sure conquest, 
precisely while he joins himself to the great deep Law of the 
World, in spite of all superficial laws, temporary appearances, 
prolit-and-loss calculations; he is victorious while he cooperates 
with that great central La w. not vl^bnou s otherwise:—and sttrely 
liis first chance of cooperating with it, or getting into the course of 
it, is to know witli his whole soul that it is; that if is good, and 
alone good! This is the soul of Islam; it is properly the soul of 
Christianity;—for Islam is definable as a confused form of Christi¬ 
anity; had Christianity not been, ncitlier had it been. Christianity 
also commands us, before all, to bo resigned to God. We are to i 
talje no counsel wiUi flesh-and-blood; give ear to no vain cavils, * 
vain sorrows and wishes: to know that we know nothing; that the 
worst and cnicllest to our eyes is not what it seems; that w'c have 
to receive whatsoever bcfals us as sent from God above, and say. 
It is good and wise, God is great! “ Though He slay me, yet 
will I ti-ust in Him.” Islam means in its way Denial of Self, An¬ 
nihilation of Self. This is yet the highest Wisdom that Heaven 
has revealed to our Earth. 

Such light had come, as it could, to illuminate the dai’kness of 
this wild Arab soul. A confused dazzling splendour as of life and 
Heaven, in the great darkness which threatened to bo deatli: he 
called it revelation and the angel Gabriel;—who of us yet can 
know what to call it? It is the ‘ inspiration of the Almighty’ that 
giveth us understanding. -^To know; to get into the truth of any- 
tliing, is ever a mystic act,—of which the best Logics can but bab¬ 
ble on the surface. ‘ Is not Belief the true god-announcing Mi- 
r aclc ?* says Novalis.—That MohoAiet's whole soul, set in flame 
with this grand Truth vouchsafed him, should feel as if it Were im¬ 
portant and the only important thing, was veiy natural. That Pro- 
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videncc liad unspeakably honoured 1dm by revealing it, saving him 
from death and darkness; that ho therefore was bound to make 
known the same to all creatures: this is what was meant by ‘ Ma- 
hombt is the Prophet of God;’ this too is not wthout its true 
meaning.— 

The good Kadijah, wo can fancy, listened to him with wonder, 
with doubt: at length she answered : Yes, it was true this that he 
said. One can fancy too the boundless gratitude of Maliomct; and 
how of all the kindnesses she had done him, this of believing tho 
earnest struggling word lie now spoke was tho greatest. ‘ It is cer- 
‘ tain,’ says Novalis, ‘ my Conviction gains infinitely, the moment 
* another soul will believe in it.’ It is a boundless favour.—He 
never forgot this good Kadijah. Long afterwards, Ayosha his 
young favourite wife, a woman who indeed distinguishea'ltcrsolf 
among the Moslem, by all manner of qualities, through her whole 
long life; this young brilliant Ayesha was, one day, questioning 
him: “Now am not I better than Kadijiili? She was a widow; 
old, and had lost her looks: you love me better than you did her?” 
—“ No, by Allah!” answered Mahomet: “ No, by Allah! She be¬ 
lieved in me when none else would believe. In tho whole world 
Iliad but onb Mend, and she was that!"—Scid, his Slave, also 
believed in him; these with his young Cousin Ali, Abu Tlialcb’s 
son, were his first converts. 

He spoke of his Doctrine to this man and that; but the most 
treated it with ridicule, witli indift’orcnce; in three years, I think, 
he had gained but thirteen followers. His progi-css was slow 
enough. Ilis encouragement to go on, was altogether the usual 
encouragement that such a man in such a case meets. After 
some three years of small success, lie invited forty of his chief 
kindred to an entertainment; and there &tood-U2) and told them 
what his jn'etension was: that he had this thing to promulgate 
abroad to all men ; that it was the highest thing, the one thing: 
which of them would second him in that ? Amid the doubt and 
silence of all, j'oung Ali, as 3a3t a lad of sixteen, impatient of the 
silence, started-up, and exclaimed in passionate fierce language. 
That he would! The assembly, among whom was Abu Thalcb, 
Ali’s Father, could not bo unfiiendly to Malioraet; yet tho sight 
there, of one unlettered elderly man, with a lad of sixteen, decid¬ 
ing on such an enterprise against all mankind, appeared ridiculous 
to them; the assembly broke-up in laughter. Nevertheless it 
proved not a laughable thing; it was a very serious thing! As 
for tliis young Ali, one cannot but like him. A noble-minded crea¬ 
ture, as he shows himself, now and always aftenvards; full of 
affection, of fiery daring. Something chivahous in him; brave as 
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a lion ; yet with a grace, a tioith and affection worthy of GhrisUaii 
knighthood. He died by assassination in the Mosque at Bagdad; 
a'death occasioned by his own generous fairness, confidence in the 
fairness of others: he said, If the wound proved not unto death, 
they must pardon the Assassin ; but if it did, then they ftiust slay 
him straightway, that so they two in the same hour might appear 
before God, and see which side of that quaiTcl was the just one ! 

JMahomet naturally gave offence to the Koreish, Keepens of the 
Caabah, superintendents of the Idols. One or two men of influ¬ 
ence had joined hhn: the thing spread ^owly, but it was spread¬ 
ing. Naturally he gave offence to cvciybody: Who is this that 
pretends to be wiser tlian we all; that rebukes us all, as mere fools 
and worshipers of wood ! Abu TJialeb the good Uncle spoke U’ith 
him: ^ Could he not be silent about all that; believe it all for 
himself, and not trouble others, anger the chief men, endanger 
liimself and them all, talking of it? Mahomet answered : If the 
Sun stood on his right hand and the Moon on his left, ordering 
him to hold his iicace, he could not obey! * No: tlierc was some¬ 
thing in this Truth he had got which was of Nature herself; equal 
in lank to Sun, or Moon, or wliatsocver thing Nature had made. 
It would speak itself there, so long as tlio Almighty allowed it, in 
sj)itc of Sun ami Moon, and all Koreish and all men and things. 
It must do that, and could do no other. Maliomct answered so; 
and, they sa}', ‘ burst into tears.' Burst into tears: ho felt that 
Abu 'J'haleb was good to him; that the task he had got M’as no soft, 
but a stern and great one. 

He Avent-on speaking to who would listen to him ; publishing 
his Dootrino among the pilgrims as they came to Mecca; gaining 
adherents in this place and that. Continual contradiction, hatred, 
open or secret danger attended him. His pOAverful relations pro¬ 
tected Mahomet himself; but by and by, on his oaa'u advice, all his 
adherents had to quit Mecca, and seek refuge in Abyssinia over 
the sea. The Koreish gi-ew ever angrier; laid plots, and sworo 
oaths among them, to put Mahomet to death Avith tlicir oAvn hands. 
Abu Thaleh Avas dead, the good Kadijali Avas dead. Mahomet is 
not solicitous of sympathy from us; but his outlook at this time 
AA’as one of the dismoJlcst. He had to hide in caverns, escape in 
disguise; lly hither and thither; homeless, in continual peril of 
liis life. More than once it seemed all-over Avith him; more than 
once it turned on a straw, some rider’s horse taking fright or the 
like. Avhothcr Mahomet and his Doctrine had not ended there, and 
nut been heard of at all. But it Avas not to end so. 

In the thirteenth year of his mission, finding his cuemief all 
banded against him, forty sAVom men, one out of cvciy tribe, wait* 
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ing to take his life, and no continuance possible at Mecca for him 
any longer, Mahomet fled to the place then called Yathreb, ^vhere 
he had gained some adherents; the place they now ciill'Medina, 
or ‘ Medinat al Nahi, the City of the Prophet,’ from that cii-cum- 
stance. fit lay some 200 miles off, through rocks and deserts; not 
without great difficulty, in such mood as we may fancy, he escaped 
thither, and found welcome. The whole East dates its era from 
this Flight, Hegira as tliey name it: the Year 1 of this Hegira is 
622 of our Era, the fifty-third of Mahomet’s life.» Ho was now be¬ 
coming an old man; his friends sinking round him one by one; 
his path desolate, encompassed with danger: unless he could find 
hope in his own heart, the outward face of tilings was but hopeless 
for him. It is so with all men in the like case. Hitherto Ma¬ 
homet had professed to publish his Keligion by the way <if pleach¬ 
ing and persuasion alone. But now, driven foully out of his native 
countiy, since unjust men had not only given no ear to his earnest 
Heaven’s-raessage, the deep cry of his heart, but would not even 
let him live if he kept speaking it,—the wild Son of the Desei-t 
resolved to defend himself, like a man and Arab. • If the Koreish 
will have it so, they shall have it. Tidings, felt to be of infinite 
moment to them and all men, tliey would not listen to these; 
would trample them down by sheer violence, steel and murder: 
w'ell, let steel tiy it then ! Ten years more this Mahomet had ; all 
of fighting, of breathless impetuous toil and struggle; ‘ with w'hat 
result wo know. 

Much has been said of Mahomet’s propagating his Keligion 
tlie sw'ord. It is no doubt fau’ nobler wdiat w'e hjivo to boast of the 
Christian Keligion, tliat it propagated itself peaceably in the ivay 
of preaching and conviction. Yet withal, if we take this for an 
argument of tlie truth or falsehood of a religion, there is a radical 
mistake in it. The sword indeed: but where Avill you get your 
sword ! Every new opinion, at its starting, is precisely in a minor¬ 
ity of one. In one man’s head alone, there it dwells as yet. One 
man alone of tlie w’hole w'orld believes it; there is one man against 
all men. That he take a sword, and tiy to propn^Tc wdlh that, 
mil do little for him. You must first get your oword! On the 
whole, a thing will propagate itself as it can. , We dd* not find, of 
the Chiistion. Keligion cither, tliat it always disdained the sword, 
when once it had got one. Chai-lemagne’s conversion of tlie 
Saxons was not by preaching. 1 care little about the sword: I 
will allow a thing to struggle for itself in tliis world, with any 
sword or tongue or implement it has, or can lay hold of. We will 
V let it preach, and pamphleteer, and fight, and to tlie utteimost be- 
\ stir itself, and do, beak and claws, whatsoever is in it; veiy sure 
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that it will, in the longran, conquer nothing which does not de¬ 
serve to be conquered. What is better than itself, it cannot put 
away, but only what is worse. In this great Duel, Nature herself 
is umpire, and can do no wrong: the thing which is deepest-rooted 
in Nature, what we call truest, that tiling and not the oUicrw'ill be 
found growing at last. • 

Hero however, in reference to much that tliere is in Mahomet 
and his success, we are to remember wdiat an umi)irc Nature is; 
what a greatness, composure of deptli and tolerance there is in 
her. You take wheat to cast into the Emrlh’s bosom ; your Avheat 
may be mixed with chaff, chopped straw, barn-sweepings, dust and 
all imaginable rubbish; no matter: you cast it into the kind just 
Earth; she grows the wheat,—the whole rubbish she silently ab¬ 
sorbs, shrouds it in, says nothing of the rubbish. The yellow 
wheat is growing there; the good Earth is silent about all the 
rest,—has silently turned all the rest to some benefit too, ainf 
makes no complaint about it! So everywhere in Nature. She is 
true a!ul not a lie; and yet so great, and just, and nioTlicrly in her 
tnith. She requires of a thing only that it he genuine oFTieart; 
she will protect it if so; will not, if not so.^ There is a soul of 
truth in all the things she over gave Inuhour to. ^las, is not this 
the history of all highest Truth tliat comes or ever caino into the 
world ? The body of them all is imperfection, an element of light 
in darkness: to us they have to come embodied in mere I/ogie, in 
some merely scieniijio Theorem of the Universe; which cannot bo 
complete ; which cannot but be found, one day, iwcompleto, eiTO- 
ncous, and so die and disappear. The body of all Truth dies; and 
3 'ct in all, I say, there is a soul which never dies; which in new 
and cvcr-noblcr embodiment lives immortal as man himself! It 
is the way with Nature. The genuine essence of Tinith never dies. 
That it be genuine, a voice from the great Deep of Nature, there is 
the point at Nature’s judgment-seat. What we call pure or impure, 
is not with her the final question. Not how mucli chaff is in you; 
but whether you have any wheat. Pure ? I might say to many a 
man: Yes, you are pure; pure enough; but you are chaff,—in¬ 
sincere hypothesis, hearsay, formality; you never were in contact 
with tile great heart of the Universe at all; you are-properly nei¬ 
ther pure nor impure; 3 'ou are nothing, Nature has no business 
with you. 

Mahomet’s Creed we called a kin^ of Christianity; and really, 
if we look at the Avild rapt earnestness with which it was believed 
and laid to hearty I should *say a better kind than that of those 
miserable Syrian Sects, with their vain jangliugs about HomoUmsim 
and Homooueion, the head full of worthless noise, the heart empty 
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and dead 1 The truth of it is embedded in portentous eiTor and 
falsehood; but the truth of it makes it be beheved, not the false¬ 
hood : it succeeded b}! its trutli. A bastard kind of ChiTStianity, 
but a living kind; with a heart-life in it; not dead, chopping 
baiTcn logic merely! Out of all that rubbish of Arab idolatries, 
argumcnUitivo theologies, traditions, subtleties, rumours and hy¬ 
potheses of Greeks and Jews, with their idle wiredrawings, this 
■wild man of the Desert, with his wild sincere heart, earnest as 
death and life, with his great flashing natural eyesight, had seen 
into the kernel of the matter. •Idolatry is nothing: these Wooden 
Idols of )'ours, * ye rub them witli oinUlffWax, and the flies stick on 
them,'—tliese are wood, I tell you ! They can do nothing for you; 
they are an impotent blasphemous pretence ; a horror and abomi¬ 
nation, if ye knew them. God alone is ; God alone has pov’cr; 
He made us, lie can kill us and keep us alive: ‘ Jllrth akhar, God 
•is great.' Understand that His will is the best for you; that how¬ 
soever sore to flcsh-and-blood, you will find it the wisest, best: you 
are bound to take it so ; in this world and in the next, you have 
no other thing that you can do!—And now if the wild idolatrous 
men did believe tliis, and with their fiery hearts lay-hold of it to do 
it, in what form soever it came to them, I say it was well worthy 
of being believed. In one foi m or the other, I say it is still the 
one tiling worthy of being believed by all men. Man does hereby 
become the high-priest of this Temple of a World. He is in har¬ 
mony with the Decrees of the Author of this World; codiicratiiig 
with them, not vainly withstanding them : I know, to this day, no 
bettor definition of Duty than that same. All that is riyJit includes 
itself in this of cobpi'rating with the real Tendency of the World: 
you succi'od by this (the World's Tendency will succeed), j'ou ore 
good, and in the right course there. JJomuiousion, Honioovsmt, 
vain logical jangle, then or before or at any time, may jangle itself 
out, and go whither and how it likes: this is tlio thing it all strug¬ 
gles to moan, if it uould mean anything. If it do not succeed in 
meaning this, it moans nothing. Not that Abstractions, logical 
Propositions, bo corrcctl}' worded or incorrcctl}^; but that living 
concrete Sons of Adam do lay this to heart: that is ihc important 
point. Islauj devoured all these vain jangling Sects; and I think 
had lighn?) do so.* It Avas a Reality, direct from the great Heart 
of Nature once more. Arab idolatries, Sjuian foimulas, Avhatso- 
ever was not equally real, hnd to go up in flame,—mere dead fuel, 
in various senses, for this Avhich Avns fre. 

It Avas during these Avild AA’arfarings and strugglings, especially 
after the Flight to Mecca, tliat Mahomet dictated at intervals his 
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Sacred Boole, which they name Korq^ai JlecuUng, ‘ Thing to bo 
read.’ Tliis is the Work he an(f ”his disciples made so much of, 
asking all the world, Is not tliat a miracle ? The Mahometans re¬ 
gard their Koran with a reverence' which few Christians pay even 
to their Bible. It is admitted everywhere as the standard of all 
law and all practice; the thing to be gone-upon in speculation 
and life: the message sent direct out of Heaven, which this 
Earth has to conform to, and walk by; tlio thing to be read. 
Their Judges decide by it; all Moslem are bound to study it, 
seek in it for the light of their life. Th#}' have mosques where it 
is all read daily; thirty relays of priests talcc it uj) in succession, 
get through the whole each day. There, for twelve-hundred years, 
lias the voice of this Book, at all moments, kept sounding through 
the <;ars and the hearts of so many men. Wo hear of Mahometan i 
Doctors that had read it seventy-thousand times ! 

Very curious: if one sought for ‘ discrepancies of national • 
taste,’ here surely wei'e the most eminent instance of that! Wo 
also can read the Koran; our Translation of it, by Sale, is known 
to bo a vcjy fair one. I must say, it is as toilsome reading as I 
ever undertook. A wearisome confused jumble, crude, incondit e; 
endb'ss itciations, longwindedncss, entanglement; most crude, 
incondite;—insupportable stupidity, in short! Nothing but a 
sense of duty could cany any European through the Koran. We 
read in it, as wo might in tlio State-Paper Office, unreadable 
masses of lumber, that perhaps we may get some glimpses of a 
rouiarkablc mau.*- It is true we have it under disadvantages: tlio 
Arabs see more method in it than we. Mahomet’s followers found 
the Koran lying all in fractions, as it had boon written-down at 
first pi-omidgation; much of it, they say, on shoulder-blades of 
mutton, Hung pellmell into a chest: and tlicy published it, without 
any discoverable order as to time or otherwise;—merely trying, as 
would seem, and this not very strietty, to put the longest chapters 
iirst. I’lio real beginning of it, in that way, lies almost at the end: 
for the earliest portions wore the shortest. Bead in its historical 
soquoncG it perhaps would not be so had. Much of it, too, they 
say, is rhythmic; a kind of wild chanting song, in the original. 
This may be a great point; much perhaps has been lost in the 
Translation here. Yet with every allowance, one feels it difficult 
to SCO how any mortal ever could consider this Koran as a Book 
written in Heaven, too good for the Earth; as a well-written book, 
or indeed as aftoo/f at all; and not a bewildered rhapsody; writterit 
so far as writing goes, as badly as almost any book ever w’as! So 
inucli for national discrepancies, and the standai’d of taste. 

Yet I should say, it was not unintelligible how the Arabs might 
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SO love it. When once you get this confused coil of a Koran fairly 
off your liands, and have it behind.you at a distance, the essential 
type of it begins to disclose itself ; and in this there is a merit 
quite other than the literary one. If a-book come from the heart, 
it will contrive to reach other hearts; all art and authorcraft ai-e 
of small amount to that. One would say the primoiy chaiucter of 
tlio Koran is this of its genuineness, of its being a hona-fide book. 
Prideaux, I know, and others have represented it as a mere bundle 
of juggleries; chapter after chapter got-uj) to excuse and varnish 
the author’s successive sms, forward his ambitions and quackeries: 
but really it is time to dismiss all that. I do not assert Mahomet’s 
continual sincerity: who is continually sincere ? But I confess I 
can make nothing of the critic, in these times, who would accuse 
him of dcGcit prepense; of conscious deceit generally, or perhivy)s at 
all;—still more, of living in a mere element of conscious deceit, 

' and w’riting this Koran as a forger and juggler would have done ! 
Every candid eye, I think, will read the ICoran far otherwise than 
so. It is the confused ferment of a great rude human soul; rude, 
untutored, that cannot even read; but feiwent, earnest, struggling 
vehemently to utter itself in words. With a kind of breathless 
intensity ho strives to utter himself; the thoughts crowd on him 
pelhncll: for very multitude of things to sa}'’, he can got nothing 
said. The meaning that is in him shapes itself into no form of 
composition, is stated in no sequence, method, or coherence;— 
tliey arc not shaped at all, tlicse thoughts of his; flung-out un¬ 
shaped, as they struggle and tumble there, in tlieir chaotic inarti¬ 
culate state. We said * stupidyet natural stupidity is by no 
means the character of Mahomet’s Book; it is natural uiicultiva- 
tion rather. The man has not studied speaking; in the haste and 
pressure of continual fighting, has not time to mature himself into 
fit speech. The panting breathless haste and vehemence of a man 
struggling in the thick of buttle for life and salvation; tins is the 
mood he is in! A headlong haste; for very magnitude of meaning, 
he cannot get himself aHTculated into Avords. The successive 
utterances of a soul in that mood, coloured by the various vicissi¬ 
tudes of tilree-and-twenty years; now Avell uttered, noAv worse. 
tbia is the Koran. 

For Ave ore to consider Mahomet, through these three-and- 
twenty years, as the centre of a Avoiid Avhp lly in confl ict. Battles 
with the Koreish and Heathen, quaiTels among his OAvn people, 
backslidings of his OAvn Avild heart; all this kept him in a per¬ 
petual Avhu’l, his soul knowing rest no more. In Avakeful nights, 
as'one may fancy, tlio wild soul of the man, tossing amid these ^ 
vortices, would hail any light of a decision for them as a veritable 
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light from Heaven; any making-up of his mind, so blessed, indis¬ 
pensable for him there, would seom the inspiration of a Gabnel. 
Forger and juggler? No, no! This great ficiy heart, seetliiug, 
simmeiing like a great furnace of thoughts, was not a juggler’s. 
His Life was a Fact to him; this God’s Univei’sc an awful Fact 
and Reality. _ He haa faults enough. The man was an uncultured 
semi-boi'barous Son of Nature, much of the Bedouin still clinging 
to him: we must take him for tliat. But for a wretched Simu¬ 
lacrum, a hungry Impostor without eyes or heai't, practising for a 
mess of pottage such blasphemous swilldlcry, forgery of celestial 
documents, continual high-treason against his Maker and Self, we 
will not and cannot take him. 

Sinccrityj in all senses, seems to me the merit of the Koran; 
whiit had rendered it precious to the wild Arab men. It is, after 
all, the first and last merit in a book; gives rise to merits of all 
kinds,—nay, at bottom, it alone can give rise to merit of any kind. 
Curiously, through these incondite masses of tradition, vitupera¬ 
tion, complaint, ejaculation in the Koran, a vein of true direct in-^ 
sight, of what we might almost call poetry, is found straggling. 
The body of the Book is made-up of mere tra ditio n, and as it 
were vehement enthusiastic extempore preaching. He returns 
foi’cvcr to the old stories of tlie Prophets as tliey went cuiTent 
in the Arab memory: how Prophet after Prophet, the Prophet 
Abraliam, the Prophet Hud, the Prophet Moses, Christian and 
other real and fabulous Prophets, had come to this Tribe and to 
that, warning men of their sin; and been received by them even 
as he Mahomet was,—which is a great solace to him. These tilings 
ho repeats ten, jierhaps twenty times; again and ever again, with 
wearisome iteration; has never done repeating them. A bravo 
Samuel Johns?Br*Sn his foidom garret, might con-over the Biogra¬ 
phies of Authors in that way! This is the gi'eaFstaplc of the Koiun. 
But curiously, through all this, comes ever and anon some glance 
as of the real thinker and seer. He has actually an eye for the 
world, this Mahomet: with a certain directness and rugged vigour, 
he brings home still, to our heai*t, the thing his own heoi't has been 
opened to. 1 make but little of his praises of Allah, which many 
pimse; they are bon'owed I suppose mainly from the Hebrew, at 
least they are far surpassed there. But the eye that flashes direct 
into the heart of things, and iees the truth of them; this is to me 
a highly interesting object. Great Nature's own gift; w'hich she 
bestows on all; but which only one in the thousand does not cast 
sorrowfully away: it is what I coll since ritY of visi on; the test of 
a sincere heart. Mahomet can work no imraclesT^e often answers 
impatiently: I can work no mhacles. I ? ' I am a Public Preacher;* 
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appointed to preach this doctrine to all creatures. Yet the world, 
as we can see, had really from of old been all one great miracle to 
him. Look over the world, says he; is it not wonderful, the work 
of Allah; wholly ‘ a sign to you,’ if your eyes -were open! • This 
Earth, God made it for you; ‘ appointed paths in ityou can live 
in it, go to and fro on it.—The clouds in the dry country of Arabia, 
to Mahomet tlicy arc very wonderful: Great clouds, he says, bom 
in the deep bosom of the Upper Immensity, where do they come 
from! They hang there, the great black monsters; pour-down 
their rain-deluges ‘ to reviVe a dead earth,’ and grass springs, and 
‘ tall leafy palm-trees with their date-clusters hanging round. Is 
‘ not that a sign?’ Your cattle too,—^Allah made them; service¬ 
able dumb creatures; they change the grass into milk; you have 
your clothing from them, very strange creatures; they come ixnk- 
ing home at evening-time, ‘ and,’ adds he, ‘ and arc a credit to 
'you!’ Ships also,—ho talks often about ships: Huge moving 
mountains, they spread-out their cloth wings, go bounding through 
,|thc water there. Heaven’s wind driving tliem; anon they lie mo¬ 
tionless, God has withdrawn the wind, they lie dead, and cannot 
stir! Miracles ? cries ho: What miracle would you have ? Arc 
not you yourselves there ? God made you, ‘ shaped you out of a 
little clay.’. Ye Averc small once; a few ycai’s ago ye were not at 
all. Yc have beauty, sti-ength, thoughts, ‘ ye have compassion on 
one anothei'.’ Old age comos-on j'ou, and gray hairs; your strength 
fades into feebleness; yc sink down, and again arc not. ‘ Yc have 
compassion on one another:’ this struck me much: Allah might 
have made you having no compassion on one aiiotlicr,—how had 
it been then! This is a great.direct thought, a glance at first- 
liand into the very fact of things. Kude vestiges of poetic genius, 
of Avliatsocver is best and truest, arc visible in this man. A strong 
untutored intellect; eyesight, heart: a strong Avild man,—^might 
have shaped himself into Poet, King, Priest, any kind of Hero. 

To his eyes it is forever clear that this Avorlcl AA’holl}' is miracu¬ 
lous. lie sees Avhat, as avc said once before, all great thinkers, the 
mde Scandinavians themselves, in one Avay or other, liaA'e con¬ 
trived to see: That this so solid-looking material an orld is, at bot¬ 
tom, in very deed. Nothing; is a visual and tactual Manifestation 
of God’s poAAor and presence,—a shadoAV hung-out by Him on the 
bosom of the void Infinite; nothing more. The mountains, he 
says, tliesc great rock-niounbiins, they shall dissipate themselves 
* like clouds;’ melt into the Blue as clouds do, and not be I He 
figures the Earth, in the Ai*ab fashion. Sale tells us, as an immense 
Plain or flat Plate of ground, tlie mountains arc set on that to 
eteady it. At the Last Day, they shall disappear ‘ like clouds ;* 
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the whole Earth shall go spinning, whirl itself off into wreck, and 
as dust and vapour vanish in the Inane. Allah withdraws his 
hand from it, and it ceases to be. The universal empire of Allah, 
presence everywhere of an unspeakable Power, a Splendour, and a 
Terror not to be named, as tlie true force, essence and reality, in 
all things whatsoever, was continually clear to this man. What a 
modem talks-of by the name, Forces of Nature, Laws of Nature; 
and docs not figure as a divine tiring; not even as one tiring at 
all, but as a set of things,' uirdivino enough,— salea ble, curious, 
good for propelling steam-ships! Witlf our Sciences and Cyclo¬ 
paedias, we are apt to forget the divineness, in those laboratories of 
ours. *.We ought not to forget it! That once well foi'gotteu, I 
know not what else rvero worth remembering. Most scicirccs, I 
think, were then a very dead thing; withered, contentious, empty; 
—a thistle in late autuirrir. The best science, without this, is but 
as the dead timber; it is rrot the growing tree and foivst,—which 
gives ever-new timber, among other things! Miur cannot htoio 
cither, unless ho can ivorshij) in some way. His lurowledge is a 
pedantry', and dead thistle, otherwise. 

Much has been said and written about the sensuality of Ma< 
honret’s lloligioir; more tharr was just. The iirdulg^'hccs, criirriiral 
to us, which he permitted, rverc not of his airpoirrtnrcnt; ho found 
them practised, unquestioned from imnrcraorial tinre irr Arabia; 
what he did was to curtail them, restrict them, irot oir ono but on 
nrarr}' sides. His llcligion is rrot air easy ono: wiUr rigorous fasts, 
lavations, strict complex formulas, prayers five times a dny, and 
abstinence from wine, it did rrot ‘ succeed by being an easy reli¬ 
gion.’* As if indeed any religion, or cause holding of religion, could 
succeed by that! It is a calumny on men to say that tlrcy ore 
roused to heroic actiorr by case, hope of pleasure, recompense,— 
sugar-plums of auy kind, in this world or the next! Iir tire 
nreauest mortal there lies something nobler. The poor swearing 
soldier, hired to be shot, has his ‘ honour of a soldier,’ different 
from drill-regulations and tire shilling a day. It is not to tasto 
sweet things, but to do noble and true things, and vindicate him¬ 
self under God’s Heaven as a god-made Man, that the poorest son 
of Adam dimly longs. Show him the way of doing that, the dullest 
daydrudge kindles into a hero. They wong man gr'eatly who say 
he is to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, abnegation, mai-tyrdohr, 
death are the allurements that act on the heart of man.- Kindle the 
inner genial life of Irim, you have a flame that bums-up al> lower 
considerations. Not happiness, but something higher: one sees 
this even in the fiivolous classes, with their ' point of honour’ and 
the like. Not by flattering our appetites; no, by awakening the 
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Heroic that slumhers in eveiy heart, can any Reli^on gain fol¬ 
lowers. 

Mahomet himself, after all that can be said about him, was not 
a sensual man. We shall err ividely if we consider this man ns a 
common voluptuary, intent mainly on base enjoyments,—nay on 
enjoyments of any kind. His household was of the frugallest; 
his common diet barley-bread and water: sometimes for months 
there was not a fire once lighted on his hearth. They record with 
just pride that he would mend his own shoes, patch his o^vn cloak. 
A poor, hard-toiling, ill-provided man; careless of what vulgar men 
toil for. Not a bad man, I should say; something better in him 
than hunger of any sort,—or tliese Avild Arab men, fighting and 
jostling three-and-twenty years at his hand, in close contact with 
him always, would not have reverenced him so ! They wcre*w'ild 
^ men, bursting ever and anon into quarrel, into all kinds of fierce 
sincerity; without right worth and manhood, no man could have 
commanded them. They called him Prophet, you say ? Why, ho 
stood tliero face to face with them; bare, not enshrined in any 
mystery; visibly clouting his own cloak, cobbling his own shoes; 
fighting, counselling, ordering in the midst of them: they must 
have seen whaf kind of a man ho was, let him be calkd what you 
like! No emperor with his tiams was obeyed as this man in a 
cloak of his own clouting. l'>uring three-and-twenty years of rough 
actual trial.. I find something of a veritable Hero necessary for 
that, of itself. 

His last w'ords are a prayer; broken ejaculations of a heart 
struggling-u]), in trembling hope, towards its Maker. We cannot 
say that his religion made him worse; it made him bettor; good, 
not bad. Generous things arc recorded of him; when he lost his 
Daughter, the thing ho answers is, in his own dialect, everyway 
sincci-e, and yet equivalent to that of Christians, ‘ 'J’he Lord giveth, 
and the Ijord taketh aw'ay; blessed bo the name of the Lord.' Ho 
answered in like manner of Seid, his emancipated well-beloved 
Slave, the second of the helievi'i’s. Seid had fallen in the War 
of Tabuc, the first of Mahomet's fightings with the Greeks. Maho¬ 
met said, It was well; Seid had done his Master’s work, Seid had 
now gone to his Master: it was all well with Seid. ‘Yet Scid's 
daughter found him w'ceping over the body;—the old gray-haired 
m/ln melting in tears! “ Wiat do I see ?" said she.—“ You see a 
friend weeping over his friend."—He went out for the last time 
into the mosque, two days before his death; asked, If he had 
injured anj' man ? Let his own back bear the stripes. If he owed 
any man ? A voice answered, “ Yes, me three drachms," boiTowod 
on such an occasion. iMahomet ordered them to be paid: “ Better 
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be in sliamo now,” said he, “than at tlie Day of Judgment ”—^You 
remember Kadgali, and the “ No, by Allah 1” Traits of that kind 
show us tlie genuine man, tlie brother of us all, brought visible 
tlirough twelve centuries,—the veritable Son of our common Mother. 

Withal I lilve Maliomet for his total freedom fromjcont. He is 
a rough self-helping son of the wilderness; docs not"pi'ctend to bo 
whiit he is not. * There is no ostentatious pride in him; but nei- 
tlier does he go much upon humility: he is there as he con be, in 
cloak and shoes of his own clouting; speaks plainly to oil manner 
of Persian Kings, Greek Emperors, whatf it is tlicy are bound to 
do; knows well enough, about himself, ‘ the respect due unto 
thee.’ In a life-and-death war with Bedouins, ciiicl tilings could 
not fail; but neither are acts of incrcj', of noble natural pity and 
generosity wanting. Mahomet makes no apology for the one, no 
boast of the other. They were each the free dictate of his heait; 
each callcd-for, there and then. Not a mealy-mouthed man j A 
candid ferocity, if the case call for it, is in him; he does noc minco 
matters! The War of Tabiic is a thing he often speak; of: his 
men refused, many of them, to march on that occasion ; ])Ieadcd 
the heat of the weather, the harvest, and so forth; I j can never 
forget that. Your haiwest? It lasts for a day. Wlait Avill become 
of your harvest through all Eternity? Hot weather? Yes, it Avas 
hot; ‘ but Hell will be hotter!’ Sometimes a rough sarcasm turns- 
up: Ho says to the unbelievers, shall have the just measure of 
your deeds at that Great Day. 'i'hey will bo woighed-out to you; 
yo shall not have short Aveight!—EveiyAvhcre he fixes the matter 
in his eye; he sees it: his lieai t, noAv and then, is a.s if stiuck dumb 
by the gieatness of it. ‘ Assuredly,’ lie says: ^hat word, in the 
Koran, is Avritlen-doAvn sometimes as a sentence by itself: ‘As¬ 
suredly.’ 

No Diletta ntism in this Mtiliomot; it is a business of Reproba¬ 
tion amn?amition Avith him, of Time and Eternity: ho is in deadly 
earnest about it! Dilettantism, hypotliesis, speculation, a kind of 
amateur-search for Tinfli, toying and coquetting with Truth: this 
is the sorest sin. The root of all other imaginable sins. It con¬ 
sists in the heart and soul of the man never having been open to 
Truth;—‘ liring in a A'ain shoAV'.’ Such a man not only utters and 
produces falsehoods, but h him.seif a falsehood. The rational moral 
principle, spark of the Divinity, is sunk deep in him, in quiet 
I)aralysis of life-death. The very falsehoods of Mahomet arc tnier 
than the truths of such a man., lie is the igsinccrc man; smooth- 
polishe<l, respectable in some times and places; inoffensive, says 
nothing harsh to anybody; most cleanly, —just as carbonic acid is, 
winch is death and poison. 
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Wo will not praise Mahomet’s moral precepts as alwa3'3 of the 
Buperfinest sort; yet it can be said tliat'merc is always a tendency 
to good in them ; that they are tlie true dictates of a heait aiming 
towards what is just and true. The sublime forgiveness of Chris¬ 
tianity, turning of the other cheek when the one has been smitten, 
is not here: you are to revenge yourself, but it is to be in mea¬ 
sure, not ovcnnuch, or beyond justice. On the other hand, Islam, 
like any great Faith, and insight into the essence of man, is a xjcr- 
fect equaliser of men: the soul of one believer outweighs all 
earthly lungships; all fnen, according to Islaiu too, are equal.* 
Mahomet insists not on the propriety of giving alms, but on the 
necessity of it: he marks-down by law how much you arc to give, 
and it is at your peril if you neglect. The tenth part of a man’s 
annual income, whatever that inaj' be, is the property of the poor, 
of those that are afflicted and need help. Good all this: tlic na¬ 
tural voice of humanity, of pity and equity dwelling in the heart 
of this wild Son of Nature spealis so. 

Maliomct’s Paradise is sensual, his Hell sensual: time: in the 
one and the other there is enough that shocks all spiritual feeling 
in us. But we arc to recollect that the Arabs already had it so ; 
that Mahomet} in whatever he changed of it, softened and dimin¬ 
ished all this. The worst sensualities, too, are the w'ork of doc¬ 
tors, followers of his, not his w'ork. In the Koran there is really 
very little said about the joys of Paradise; they arc intimated 
rather than insisted on. Nor is it forgotten that the highest joys 
even there shall be sinritual the pure Presence of the Highest, 
this shall infinitelj^ transcend all other joys. Ho saj's, ‘ Your salu¬ 
tation shall be. Peace.’ Salam, Have Peace !—the thing that all 
rational souls long-for, and seek, vainly here below, as the one 
blessing. ‘ Ye shall sit on seats, facing one anotlier: all grudges 
shall be taken awaj" out of your hearts.’ All giaidgcs! Ye shall 
love one anotlier freely; for each of you, in tlie cj'cs of his bro¬ 
thers, there will be Heaven enough! 

In reference to this of the sensual Paradise and Mahomet’s 
sensuality, the sorest chai)ter of all for us, there were many things 
to bo said; which it is not convenient to cuter upon hero. 'Two 
remarks only I shall make, and therewith leave it to j'our can¬ 
dour. The first is furnished me by Goethe; it is a casual hint of 
liis which seems well worth taking note of. In one of his Delinea¬ 
tions, in Meister's Travels it is, the hero comes-upon a Society of 
men with very strange ways, one of wliich was this: “ We require,” 
says the Master, “ that each of our people shall restrict himself in 
one direction,” shall go right against his desire in one matter, and 
make himself do the tiling he docs not wish, “ should we allow 
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him tlie gi'eater latitude on nil other sides." There seems to mo 
a great justness in this. Enjoying things Vr'hich are pleasant; 
tliat is not the evil: it is the reducihg of our moral self to slavery 
by them that is. Let a man assert withal that he is king over his 
habitudes; that he could and 'would shake them off, on cause 
shown: tliis is an excellent law. The Montli Eamadhan for tlie 
l^loslem, much in Mahomet’s Religion, much in his o\vn Life, beai's 
ill that direction; if not by foretlipught, or clear pui'pose of moral 
improvement on his part, then by a certain healthy manful in¬ 
stinct, which is as good. * 

But there is another thing to be said about the M^ometan 
Heaven and Hell. This namely, tliat, however gross and material 
they may be, they ore an emblem of an everlasting truth, not ol- 
ways*so well remembered elsewhere. Tliat gross sensual Paradise 
of his; that horrible darning Hell; tlie gi'cat enormous Day of ^ 
Judgment he peipetually insists on: what is all this but a rude 
shadow, in the rude Bedouin imagination, of that grand spiritual 
Fact, and Beginning of Facts, which it is ill for us too if we do 
not all know and feel: tlie I nfini te Nature of Duty ? That man's 
actions here are of infinite moment to him, and never die or end 
at all; that man, with his little life, reaches upwards high as Hea- 
veil, downwards low as Hell, and in his tlirbescore years of Time 
holds an Eternity fearfully and wonderfully hidden: all this hod 
burnt itself, as in fiame-characters, into the wild Arab soul. As in 
fiamc and lightning, it stands written there; awful, unspeakable, 
ever present to him. With bursting eaimestness, witli a fierce 
savage sincerity, half-articulating, not able to articulate, he strives 
to speak it, bodies it fortli in that Heaven and that Hell. Bodied 
foi*th in what way you will, it is the fii-st of all truths. It is 
venerable under all embodiments. What is the chief end of man 
here below ? Mahomet has answered Uiis question, in a way that 
might put some of us to shame I He does not, like a Bentham, a 
Paley, take Right and Wrong, and calculate tlie profit and loss, 
ultimate pleasure of the one and of the other; and summing all 
up by addition and subtraction into a net result, ask you. Whether 
on the whole the Right does not preponderate considerably? No; 
it is not better to do the one than the other; the one is to the other 
as life is to death,—as Heaven is to Hell. The one must in no¬ 
wise be done, the other in nowiso loft undone, 
measure thenjjjJbht^.Sfif infipmm^q purab lQ: tlie one is death eter¬ 
nal to a man, the other is life eternal. Benthamee Utility, virtue 
by Profit and Loss; reducing this God’s-world to a dead brute 
Steam-engine, the infinite celestial Soul of Mon to a kind of Hay- 
balance for weighing haj' and thistles on, pleasures and pains oa: 

R * 
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—If you ask me which gives, Mahomet or they, the beggarlier and 
falser view of Man and his Destinies in this Universe, 1 will an¬ 
swer, It is not Mahomet!- 

On the whole, we will repeat that this Religion of Mahomet’s 
is a kind of Christianity; has a genuine element of what is spiritu¬ 
ally highest looking through it, not to be hidden by all its imper¬ 
fections. The Scandinavian God Wish, the god of aU rude men, 
—tliis has been enlarged into a Heaven by Maliomet; but a Hea¬ 
ven symbolical of sacred Duty, and to be earned by faith and well¬ 
doing, by valiant action^ and a divino patience which is still more 
valiant. It is Scandinavian Paganism, and a tnily celestial cle¬ 
ment superadded to that. • Call it not falso; look not at the false¬ 
hood of it, look at the truth of it. For these twelve centuries, it 
has been the religion and life-guidance of the fifth part of tho 
whole kindred of Mankind. Above aU things, it has been a reli¬ 
gion heartily believed. These Arabs believe their religion, and try 
to live by it! No Christians, since tho early ages, or only perliups 
the English Puritans in modem times, have ever stood by their 
Faith as tho Moslem do by theirs,—believing it wholly, fionting 
Time with it, and Eternity with it. This night tho watchman on 
tho streets of- Cairo when lie cries, “ Who goes ?” will hoar iVom 
the passenger, along with his answer, “ There is no God but God." 
Allah ahhar, Islam, sounds through the souls, and whole daily ex¬ 
istence, of these dusky millions. Zealous missionaries preach it 
abroad among Malays, black Papuans, brufal Idolatersdisplac-' 
ing what is worse, nothing that is better or good. 

To the Arab Nation it was as a birih fi*om darkness into light; 
Arabia first became alive by means of it.* A poor shepherd peo¬ 
ple, roaming unnoticed in its deserts since the creation of tho 
world: a Ilcro-Prophet was sent down to them with a word tlicy 
could believe: see, the unnoticed becomes ivoiid-notablc, tho small 
has grown world-great; within one century afterwards, Arabia is 
i^t Grenada on this hand, at Delhi on that;—glancing in valour 
and splendour and the light of genius, Arabia shines through long 
ages over a great section of tho world. Belief is great, life-giving. 
The history of a Nation becomes fruitful, soul-elevating, great, so 
soon as it believes. These Arabs, the man Mahomet, and that one 
century,—is it not as if a spark had fallen, one spark, on a world 
of what seemed black unnoticcable sand; but lo, the sand proves 
explosive powder, blazes heaven-high from Delhi to Grenada! I 
said, the Great Man was always as lightning out of Heaven; the 
rest of men waited for him like fuel, and then they too would 
flame. 
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LECTURE III. 

[Tuesday, 12th May 1810.] 

THE HERO AS POET. DANTE ; SHAKSPEARE. 

The Hero as Divinity, tlio Hero ns Prophet, ai*e productions of old 
agesf not to bo repeated in the now. They presuppose a certain 
nideness of conception, which tho progress of mere scientific 
Itnowledge puts an end to. There needs to bo, as it were, a world 
A’acant, or almost vacant of scientific forms, if men in their loving 
Avonder are to fancy tlieir felloAV-man either a god or one speaking 
Avitli the voice of a god. Divinity and Prophet are past. Wo are 
noAv to sec our Hero in tho less ambitious, but also less question¬ 
able, cliaiAicter of Poet; a character Avhich does not pass. Tho 
Poet is a heroic figure belonging to all ages; Avhom all ages pos¬ 
sess, AA’hen once he is produced, Avhom tlio ncAvcst age as the old¬ 
est may produce;—and Avill produce, always Avhen Nature pleases. 
Let Nature send a Hero-soul; in no age is it other than possible 
tJiat he ma}*^ be shaped into a Poet. 

Hero, Prophet, Poet,—many different names, in different times 
and places, do Ave gh'o to Great Men; according to varieties Ave 
note in them, according to the sphere in which they have displayed 
themseh’^es! We might give many more names, on this samO prin¬ 
ciple. 1 Avill remark again, hoAvev'cr, as a fact not unimportant 
to be understood, that tiio different sphere constitutes the giTind 
origin of such distinction; that the Hero can be Poet, Prophet, 
King, Priest or Avhat you AA’ill, according to the kind of Avorld ho 
finds himself bom into. I confess, 1 have no notion of a truly 
groat man that could not be M sorts of men. The Poet who could 
merely sit 6n a chair, and compose stanzas, would never moke a 
stanza Avorth much. He could not sing the Heroic warrior, unless 
he himself were at least a Heroic Avorrior too. I fancy there is in 
him the Politician, the Thinker, Legislator, Philosopher;—in one 
or tho other degree, he could have been, he is all these. So too I 
cannot understand howa Mirabeau, with that great gloAving hearty 
witli the. lire that was in it, with the bursting tears that were in it» 
could not have Avritten vei*ses, tragedies, poems, and touched all 
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hearts in that way, had his course of life and education led him 
thitherward. The grand fundamental chai'acter is that of Great 
Mon; that the man be great. Napoleon has words in liim which 
are like Austerlitz Battles. Louis Fourteenth’s Marshals are a 
kind of poetical men withal; the things Turenne says are full of 
sagacity and geniality, like sayings of Samuel Johnson. •> The great 
heart, tlie clear deep-seeing eye: there it lies; no man whatever, 
in what province soever, can prosper at all without these. Pe- 
tiurch and Boccaccio did diplomatic messages, it seems, quite well: 
one can easily believe it; they had done tilings a little harder tlian 
these! Burns, a gifted song wi'iter, might have made a still better 
Mimbeau. Shakspeare,—one knows not what lie could not have 
made, in the supreme degree. 

Tiue, there ore aptitudes of Nature too. Nature docs not*mako 
all great ■menvmol'e tlian all other men, in the self-same mould. 
Varieties of aptitude doubtless; but infinitely more of circum¬ 
stance : and far oftenest it is the latter only that oi’c looiccd to. 
But it is as with common men in the learning of tmdes. You talce 
any man, as yet a vague capability of a man, who could be any 
kind of craftsman; and make him into a smith, a caapenter, a 
mason: he is Vhen and thenceforth that and nothing else. And if, 
as Addison complains, you sometimes see a street-porter stagger¬ 
ing Under his load on spindle-shanks, and near at hand a tailor 
witli the frame of a Samson handling a bit of cloth' and small 
Wliitechapel needle,—^it cannot be considered that aptitude of Na¬ 
ture alone has been consulted here either!—The Great Man also, 
to what shall he be bound apprentice ? Given your Hero, is he tO 
become Conqueror, King, Philosopher, Poet ? It is an inexplicably 
complex controversial-calculation between the world and him! He 
will read the world and its laws ; the world with its laws will be 
lliere to be read. What the world, on this matter, shall permit and 
bid is, as we said, the most important fact about the world.— 

Poet and Prophet differ greatly in our loose modem notions of 
them. In some old languages, again, the titles arc synonymous; 
Vatei m^epus both Prophet and Poet: and indeed at all times. Pro¬ 
phet and Poet, well understood, have much kindred '■of meaning. 
Fundamentally indeed they are still the same; in tliis most impor¬ 
tant respect especially. That they have penetrated botli of them 
into the sacred mystery of the Universe; what Goethe calls ' the 
open secret.\ “Which is the great secret?” asks one.-—“ The open 
secret,"—open to all, seen by almost none! That divine mystery, 
which lies eveiy^vhere in all Beings, * t^ Divine Idea World, 
that which lies at the bottom of Appearance,’ as Fichte styles it; 
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of which all Appearance, from the staiTy sky to the grass of the 
field, but especially the Appearance of Man and his work, is but 
the vesture, the embodiment that renders it visible. This divine 
myster>' is in all limes and in all places; veritably is. In most 
times and places it is greatly overlooked; and the Universe, defin¬ 
able always in one or the other dialect, as the realised Thought of 
God, is considered a trivial, inert, commonplace matter,—as if, 
says the Satirist, it were a dead thing, w'hich some upholsterer had 
put togetlicr! It could do no good, at present, to ^eak much 
about this; but it is a pity for every onrf of us if we do not know 
it, live ever in the knowledge of it. Heally a most mournful pity; 
—a failure to live at all, if we live othenvise ! 

But now, I say, whoever may forget this divine mysteiy, tlio 
Vatei^, wlictlier Prophet or Poet, has penetrated into it; is a man 
sent hitlicr to molce it more impressively known to us. That ol- 
w’ays is his message; he is to reveal that to us,—that sacred rays- 
teiy which he more than otliers lives ever present with. ^Vlulo 
others forgot it, he knows it;—I might say, ho has been driven to 
know it; without consent asked of him, he finds himself living in 
it, bound to live in it. Once more, hero is no Hearsay, but a di- 
j'cet InsigMond^licf; this man too could not help being a sin¬ 
cere man !\Vhosoever may live in tlie shows of things, it is for 
liim a necessity of natm'c to live in tlie very fact of things. A^ion, 
once more, in earnest with the Universe, tliough all oUicrs wore 
but toying with it. He is a Vates, first of all, in virtue of being 
sijgpcrc. So far Poet and Prox^het, participators in the 'open 
•eecret,’ ai’c one. 

With respect to their distinction again: The Votes Prophet, we 
might say, has seized that sacred mysteiy rather on tlie moral 
side, as Good and Evil, Duty and Prohibition; the Vates Poet on 
what the Germans call the sesthetic side, as Beautiful, and the 
like. The one we may call a revealer of what we are to do, the 
other of what we are to love. But indeed these two provinces run 
into one another, and cannot be disjoined. The Pi’ophet too has 
his eye on what we are to love: how else shall ho know what it is 
we are to do? The highestVoice ever heard on this earth said 
withal, " Consider the lilies of the field ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of tliese.” . A glance, that, into the deepest deep of Beauty. ' The 
lilies of tlie field,’—dressed finer than earthly princes, springing- 
up there in the humble funxiw-field; a beautiful eye looking-out on 
you, from the great inner Sea of Beauty! How could the rude 
Earth make these, if her Essence, ragged as she looks and is, were 
not inwardly Beauty? In this point of view, too, a saying of 
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Goethe’s, which has staggered several, may have meaning: ‘ The 
Beautiful/ he intimates, * is higher than the Good; the Beautiful 
includes in it tlie Good.’ The true Beautiful; which however, I 
have said somewhere, * differs from the false, as Heaven does from 
Vauxliall!’« So much for the distinction and identity of Poet and 
Prophet.— 

In ancient and also in modem periods, we find a few Poets who 
are accounted perfect; whom it were a kind of treason to find fault 
%vith. This is noteworthy; this is right: yet in strictness it is 
only an illusion. At bci<.tom, clearly enough, there is no perfect 
Poet! A vein of Poetry exists in tlie hearts of all men; no man 
is made altogether of Poetry. We arc all poets when we read a 
poem well. The ‘ imagination that shudders at the Hell of Duntc/ 
is not that the same faculty, weaker in degree, as Dante’s gwn ?. 
No one but Sholcspeore can embody, out of Saxo Grammaticus, the 
‘ story of Hamlet as Shokspeare did: but every one models some 
kind of story out of it; every one embodies it better or worse. 
We need not spend time in defining. Where there is no specific 
difference, as between round and square, all definition must be 
more or less arbitrary. A man that has so much more of the 
poetic clement/Jeveloped in him as tp have become noticeable, will 
be called Poet by his neighbours. World-Poets too, those whom 
we are to take for perfect Poets, are settled by critics in the same 
way. One who rises so far above tlie general level of Poets will, to 
such and such critics, seem a Universal Poet; as he ought to do. 
And yet it is, and must be, an arbitraiy distinction. All Poets, all 
men, have some touches of the Universal; no man is wholly made^ 
of that. Most Poets are veiy soon forgotten: but not the noblest 
Shalcspeai'e or Homer of them can be remembered^orer^r;—a'day 
comes Avhen he too is not! ’ 

Nevertheless, you will say, there must be a diff’ercnce between 
true Poetiy and true Speech not poetical: what is the difierence ? 
On tills point many tilings have been witten, especially by late 
German Critics, some of which are not veiy intelligible at first. 
They say, for example, that the Poet has an infinitude in him; com- 
municatqi an Unendlichhmt, a certain character (<f‘infinitude’ to 
whatsoever he delineates.* This, though not vciy prcQise, yet on 
80 vague a matter is worth remembering: if well meditated, some 
meaning will gradually be found in it. For my own part, I find 
considerable meaning in the old vulgar distinction of Poctiy being 
metiffial, having music in it, being a Song. Tiiily, if pressed to 
givd a definition, one might say tlns"i[s~soon as anything else: If 
your delineation be authentically musical, musical not >n word only, 
but in heart and substance, in ^ the thoughts and utterances of 
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it, in the whole conception of it, then it will ho poetical; if not, 
not.—Musical: how much lies in that! A musical thought is one 
spoken by a mind that hosjpenctrated into the inmost heart of the 
thing; tdetected the inmost mystery of it, ndmely the melody that 
lies hidden in it; the inwoi'd haimony of coherence which is its 
soul, whereby it exists, and has a right to be, here in this world. 
All inmost things, wo may say, ai-e melodious; naturally utter 
themselves in Song. The meaning of Song goes deep. Who is 
there that, in logical words, can express the effect musio has on 
us ? A kind of inarticulate unfiithomabl (9 speech, which leads us 
to the edge of the Infinite, and lets us for moments gaze into 
tliat! 

Nay all speech, even the commonest speech, has something of 
song in it: not a parish in the world but has its parish-accent;— 
the rhytlim or tune to which the people there sing what tliey have 
to say! Accent is a kind of chanting; all men have accent of * 
their own,—though they only notice that of others. Obseiwo too 
how all passionate language docs of itself become musical,—^with 
a finer music than the mere accent; the speech of a man even 
ill zealous auger becomes a chant, a song. All deep things are 
Song. It seems somehow the very central essence of us, Song; . 
us if all the rest Averc but AvraiApagcs and hulls ! The primal cle- 
nicnt of us; of us, and of all things. The Greeks fabled of Spherc- 
Ilarmonics: it aa'us the feeling they had of the inner stiucturo of 
Nature; that the soul of all her voices and utterances avus X)erfcct 
music.. Poetry, the refore, we Avill call musical Thought. The Poet 
^is he \f\io thihfer^m that manner. At bottom, it tuims still on 
jioAvcr of intellect; it is a man’s sinm’ity and deptJi of vision that 
makes him a Poet. See deep enough, and you seo musically ; the 
heart of Nature being everyAvhere music, if you can only reach it. 

The Vales Poet, Avith his melodious Apocalypso of Nature, 
seems to hold a poor rank among us, in comparison Avith tlio Vates 
Prophet; his function, and our esteem of him for his function, 
alike slight. .The Hero taken as Divinity; the Hero taken as Pro¬ 
phet ; then next tlic Hero token only as Poet: does it not look os 
if our estimate of tho Great Man, epoch after epoch, AverQ continu¬ 
ally diminishing? We take him first for a god, tlien for one god- 
inspired ; and now in tho next stage of it, his most miiRculous 
Avord gains from us only tho recognition that ho is a I^oct, beauti¬ 
ful verse-maker, man of genius, or such like!—It looks so; but I 
XJersuade myself that intrinsically it is not so. If we consider well, 
it will perhaps appear thafin man still there is tlie satm altogether 
jjeculiar admiration for the Heroic Gift, by Avhat name soever 
culled, that there at any time was. I should say, if Ave do not now 
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reckon a Great Man literally divine, it is that our notions of God, 
of the supreme unattainable Fountain of Splendour, Wisdom and 
Heroism, are ever rising higher; not altogether that our reverence 
for these qualities, asvnanifested in our like, is getting lower. This 
is worth taking thought of. Sceptica^Dilettantism, the ^ curse of 
these ages, a curse which will not laatTorever, does indeed in this 
the Ingliest province of human things, as in all provinces, make 
sad work; and our reverence for great men, all crippled, blinded, 
pai'alytic as it is, comes-out in poor plight, hardly recognisable. 
Men worship the shows* of great men; the most disbelieve that 
there is any reality of great men to worship. The dreariest, fatal- 
lest faith; believing which, one would literally despair of human 
things. Nevertheless look, for example, at Napoleon! A Corsican 
lieutenant of artilleiy; that is the show of him: yet is hq not 
obeyed, worshiped after his sort, as all tlie Tioraed and Diademed 
' of tlie world put together could not be ? High Duchesses, and 
ostlers of inns, gather round the Scottish rustic. Bums;—a strango 
feeling dwelling in each that they never heard a man like this; tliat, 
on the whole, this is the man! In the secret heart of thebe people 
it still dimly reveals itself, though there is no accredited way of 
uttering it at jp'esent, that this rustic, with his black brows and 
flashing sun-eyes, and strange words moving laughter and teai's, is 
of a dignity for beyond all others, incommensurable with all others. 
Do not we feel it so ? But now, were Dilettantism, Scepticism, 
Triviality, and all that son'owful brood, cast-out of uff,—as, by God’s 
blessing, they shall one day be; were faitli in the shows of things 
entirely swept-out, replaced by clear faith in the things, so that a 
ihan acted on the impulse of that only, and counted tlie other non- 
oxtant; what a now livelier feeling towards this Bums were it! 

Nay here in these ages, such as they are, have we not two mere 
Poets, if not deified, yet we may say beatified ? Shakspeare and 
Dante are Saints of Poetiy; really, if we will think of it, canonised, 
■so that it is impiety to meddle with them. The unguided ii^inct 
•of tho world, working across all these perverse impediments, has 
Arrived at such result. Dante and Skakspeare are a peculiar Two. 
They dweh apart, in a kind of ro^'^al solitude; none equal, none 
fiecond to them: in tlie general feeTmg of the world,, a certain 
transcendentalism, a glory as of complete perfection, invests these 
two. They are canonised, tliough no Pope or Cai'dinals took 
hand in doing it! • Such, in spite of eveiy perverting influence, in 
the most unheroic times, is still our indestructible reverence for 
heroism.—-We will look a little at these Two, the Poet Dante and 
the Poet Shakspeare: what little it is permitted us to say here of 
the Hero as Poet will most fitly aiTange itself in that fashion. 
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. Many volumes have been wiitten by way of commentary on 
Dante and his Book; yet, on tlie whole, with no great result. His 
Biogiuphy is, as it were, iwecoverably lost for us. An unimportant, 
wandeiitig, sorrowstricken man, not much note was taken of him 
whiler he lived; and the most of that has vanished, in the long 
space tliat now intervenes. It is five centuries since he ceased 
writing and living here. After all commcntai'ies, the Book itself is 
mainly what we know of him. The Book;—and one might add 
that Portniit commonly attributed to Giotto, which, looking on it, 
you cannot help inclining to think gemiine, whoever did it. To 
me it is a most touching face; perhaps of all faces that I know, the 
most so. Lonely thereTpainted as on vacancy, with the simple 
laurel wound round it ,* the deathless sonx>w and pain, the known 
victyry which is also deatlilcss;—-sighificani' of the whole histoiy 
of Dante! I think it is the mournfullest face that ever was painted 
from rcalit}'; an altogether tragic, heart-alfceting face. Thera is in* 
it, as foundation of it, the softness, tenderness, gentle affection os 
of a cliild ; but all this is as if congealed into sharp contradiction, 
into abnegation, isolation, proud hopeless pain. A soft .ethereal 
soul looking-out so stem, implacable, grim-trenchant, as from im¬ 
prisonment of tliick-ribbed ice! Withal it is a s^ent pain too, a 
silent scornful one: the lip Is curled in a kind of godlike disdain 
of tlic thing that is eating-out his heart,—as if it were withal a 
mean insignificant thing, as if he whom it had power to torture and 
strangle were greater than it. The face of one wholly in protest, 
and lifelong unsurrcndcring battle, against the %voiid. Affection 
all converted into indignation: an implacable indignation; slow, 
equable, silent, like that of a god! The eye too, it looks-out as in 
a kind of surprise, a kind of inquiry. Why the world was of such a 
sort ? - This is Dante: so he looks, this ‘ voice of ten silent centu¬ 
ries,’ and sings us * his mystic unfathomable song.’ 

The little that we Icnow of Dante’s Life corresponds well enough 
with this Portrait and this Book. He was born at Florence, in the 
upper class of society, in the year 1205. His education was the 
best then going; much school-divinity, Aristotelean logic, some 
Latin classics,—^no inconsiderable insight into certain provinces of 
things: and Dante, with his earnest intelligent nature, we need 
not doubt, learned better than most all that was learnable. Ho 
has a clear cultivated underatanding, and of great subtlety; this 
best fruit of education he had contrived to realise from these scho- 
lasiics. He knows accurately and well what lies close to him; 
but, in such a time, without printed books or free intercourse, he > 
could not know well what was distant: the small clear light, most 
luminous for what is near, breaks itself into singular chiaroswro 
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striking on what is far off. Tliis was Dante's learning from the 
schools. In life, he had gone tlu'ougli the usual destinies; been 
twice out campaigning as a soldier for the Florentine State, been 
on embassy; had in liis thirty-fifth year, by natural gradation of 
talent and service, become one of the Chief Magistrates of Floi»enco. 
Ho had met in boyhood a certain Beatrice Portinari, a beautiful 
little girl of his otvn age and rank, and grown-up thenceforth in 
partial sight of her, in some distant intercourse with her. All read¬ 
ers know his gi'aceful affecting account of this; and then of their 
' being parted; of her being wedded to another, and of her deatli 
soon after. She makes a great figure in Dante's Poem; seems to 
have made a groat figure in his life. Of all beings it might seem 
as if she, held apart from him, far apart at last in the dim Eternity, 
were the only one he had ever wdth his whole strength of affection 
loved. She died: Dante himself was wedded; but it seems not 
'happily, far from happily. I fancy, tlie rigorous earnest man, with 
his keen cxcitabilities, was not altogether easy to make'hai>i>y. 

We will not com 2 )lain of Dante's misciics: had all gone right 
witli hin^ as he wished it, ho might have been Prior, Podcsta, or 
whatsoever they call it, of Florence, well accepted among neigh¬ 
bours,—and the, world had wanted one of the most notable words 
ever spoken or sung. Florence would have had another prosperous 
Lord Mayor; and the ten dumb centuries continued voiceless, a|id 
the ten other listening centuries (for there will bo ton of them and 
more) had no Divina Commeclia to hear! We will complain of no¬ 
thing. A nobler destiny was appointed for this Dante ; and he, 
struggling like a man led towards death and crucifixion, could not 
holi> fulfilling it. Give Jiim the choice of his hajjpincss! He knew 
not, more than wo do, what ■was really haj^py, whnt was really 
miserable. 

In Dante’s Priorship, the Guclf-Ghibcllinc, Bianchi-Neri, or 
some other confused disturbances rose to such a height, that Dante, 
whose i)arty had seemed the stronger, was with his friends cast 
unexpectedly forth into banishment; doomed tlienceforth to a life 
of woe and wandering. His property was all confiscated and more; 
ho had the fiercest feeling that it was entirely unjust, nefarious in 
the sight of God and man. He tried what was in him to get ic- 
instated; tided even by warlike surprisal, with arms in his hand: 
but it would not do; bad only had become worse. 'I'hcre is a re¬ 
cord, I believe, still extant in the Florence Archives, dooming this 
Dante, ■wheresoever caught, to be burnt alive. Burnt alive; so it 
stands, they say: a vei-y curious civic document. Another cunous 
document, some considerable number of years later, is a Letter of 
Dante’s to the Florentine Magistrates, w'ritten in answer to a milder 
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proposal of tlieirs, that he should return on condition of apologis¬ 
ing and paying a fine. He answera, witli fixed stern pride: “ If 
I cannot return without calling myself guilty, I will never return, 
nunquam revertar." 

For Dante tliere was now no home in this world. He wandered 
from patron to patron, from place to place; i)roving, in his own 
bitter words, ' How hard is the imth, Cofne e duro caUe* The 
wretched arc not cheerful company. Dante, poor and banished, 
W'ith his proud earnest nature, with his moody humours, w'as not 
a man to conciliate men. Petrarch rejibrts of him that being at 
Can della Scala’s court, and blamed one day for his gloom and 
taciturnity, he answered in no courticr-like way. Della Scala stood 
among his courtiers, w'ith mimes and buiroons (nehulones ac histri' 
ones\ making him heartily merry; when turning to Dante, he said: 

“ Is it not strange, now, that this poor fool shoiild make himself 
so cjitertaiiiing; while you, a wise man, sit there day after day, and * 
liave nothing to amuse us witli at all ?” Dante answered bitterly: 

“ No, not strange ; your Highness is to recollect the Proverb, Like 
to Like;" —gi ven the amuser, the ^musec miist also bo given! Such 
a man, with his proud silent w'ays, with his sarcasms and soitows, 
was not made to succeed at court. By degrees, it^juno to bo ovi- 
doiit to him that ho had no longer any rcsting- 2 )laco, or ho])e of 
benefit, in this earth. The earthly world had cast him foitli, to 
wander, wandei'; no living heart to love him now; for his sore 
miseries there’was no solace here. 

The deeper naturally "would the Eternal World impress itself 
on him; that a>vful reality over which, after all, tliis Time-W'orld, 
with its Florences and banishments, only flutters as an unreal 
shadow. Florence thou shall never see; but Hell and Purgatory 
and Heaven thou shall surely sec! What is Florence, Can della 
Seala, and the World and Life altogcUier? Eternity: Uiither, of 
a truth, not elsewhither, ai't thou and all things bound! The gi'eat 
soul of Dante, homeless on earth, made its home more and more 
ill tliat awful other world. Naturally his tlioughts brooded on that, 
as oil the one fact important for him. • Bodied or bodiless, it is the 
one fact impoHant for all men:—but to Dante, in that age, it was 
bodied in (ixed certainty of scientific shape; he no more doubted 
of that Mukholge Pool, that it all lay there witli its gloomy circles, 
with its alti guai, and that he himself should see it, than wo doubt 
tliat we should see Constantinople if we w'ent thither. Dante's 
heart, long filled with this, brooding over it in speechless thought 
and awe, bursts-foith at length into * mystic unfathomable song 
and this his Divine Comedy, the most remarkable of all modem 
Books, is tlie resuHi. It must have been a great solacement to 
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Dante, and was, as we can see, a proud thought for him at times, 
That he, here in exile, could do this work; that no Florence, nor 
no man or men, could hinder him from doing it, or even much 
help him.in doing it. He knew too, partly, that it was great; tlie 
greatest a man could do. ' If thou follow thy star, 8e tu segui tua 
Stella,’ —so could the Hero, in his forealtenness, in his extreme 
need, still say to himself: “ Follow thou thy star, thou shalt not 
fail of a glorious haven!" The labour of writing, w'e find, and in¬ 
deed could know othenvise, was great and painful for him; he 
says, This Book ‘ which Ms made me lean for many years.’ All 3 "es, 
it was won, all of it, with pain and sore toil,—not in spori, but in 
gi'im earnest. His Book, as indeed most good Books arc, has been 
written, in many senses, ivith his heart’s blood. It is his whole 
history tliis Book. He died after finishing it; not yet very oH, at 
the ago of fifty-six;—broken-hearted ratlicr, as is said. He lies 
‘buried in his death-city Bavenna: Hie claudor Dantespatriis extor- 
ris ab oris. The Florentines begged back his body, in a centuiy 
after; the Ravenna people would not give it. “ Here am I Dante 
laid, shut-out from my native shores.” 

I said, DantVs Poem was a Song: it is Ticck who calls it ‘a 
mystic unfathomable Song;’ and such is literally the character of 
it. Coleridge remoi'ks veiy pertinently somewhere, tliat wherever 
you find a sentence musically worded, of true rhythm and melody 
in the words, there is something deep and good in the meaning 
too. For body and soul, word and idea, go strangely together here 
as everywhere. Song: we said before, it was the Heroic of Speech! 
All old Poems, Homer’s ond.tlio rest, ai-e authentically Songs. I 
would say, in strictness, that all right Poems are; that whatsoever 
is not sung is properly no Poem, but a piece of Prose cramped into 
jingling lines,^—to the great ii^jury of the gmmmor, to the great 
grief of the reader, for most part! What wo want to get at is tiro 
thought the man had, if he had any: why should he twist it into 
.jingle, if he could speak it out plainly ? It is only when the heart 
of Mm is rapt into true passion of melody, and the very tones of 
him, accoruing to Coleridge’s remoi'k, become musical by the great¬ 
ness, depth and music of, his tlioughts, that we can give him right 
to rhyme and sing; that we call him a Poet, and listen to liim as 
the Heroic of Speakers,—whose spcedi is Song. Pretenders to 
this are many; and to an earnest reader, I doubt, it is for most 
part a very melancholy, not to say an insupportable business, that 
of reading rhyme! Rhyme that had no inward necessity to be 
rhymed;—Bought to have told us plainly, without any jingle, what 
it was aiming at. I would advise all men who can speak their 
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thought, not to sing it; to understand that, in a serious time, 
among serious men, there is no vocation in them for singing it. 
Precisely as we love the true song, and are charmed by it as by 
something divine, so shall we hate the false song, and account it a 
mere wooden noise, a thing hollow, super^fuous, altogether an in* 
sincere and o^ensive thing. 

I give Dante my highest praise when I say of his Divine Comedy 
that it ii, in all senses, genuinely a Song. In the very sound of it 
tlicre is a cant^ermo; it proceeds as by a chant. The language, 
liis simple terza rima, doubtless helpe(i*him in this. One reads 
along naturallya sort of lilt. But I add, tliat it could not be 
otherwise; for the essence and material of the work are themselves 
rhytlimic. Its depth, and rapt passion and sincerity, mokes it mu* 
sicaj ;—go deep enough, there is music evciy'where. A tine inward 
symmetry, what one calls an architectural haivnony, reigns in it,^ 
proportionates it all: architectural; which also partakes of the 
character of music. The three Idngdoms, Inferno, Purgatorw, Para* 
diso, look-out on one anotlier like compartments of a great edifice; 
a great supernatural w'orld-cathcdral, piled-up theiH), stem, solemn, 
awful; Dante’s World of Souls I It is, at bottom, tlio sincerest of 
all I’oems; sincerity, here too, wo find to bo tlie measure of worth. 
It came deep out of the author's heart of hearts; and it goes deep, 
and through long generations, into ours. The people of Verona, 
Avhon they saw him on the streets, used to say, “ Eccovi V uom ch' e 
stato all' Inferno, See, there is the man that wjis in Hell!” Ah, 
yes, he had been in Hell;—in Hell enough, in long severe sorrow 
and struggle; as the like of him is pretty sure to have been. 
Gommedias tliat.comO'Out divine are not accomplished otherwise. 
Thought, tine labour of any kind, highest virtue itself, is it not 
the daughter of Pain ? Bom as out of the black whirlwind ;— 
true effort, in fact, as of a captive struggling to free himself: that 
is Thought. In all ways wo oi'e ‘ to become perfect through suffer¬ 
ing.' —But, as I say, no work known to me is so elaborated as this 
of Dante’s. It has all been as if molten, in the hottest furnace of 
his soul. It had made him ‘ lean’ for many years. Not the general 
whole only; every compartment of it is worked-out, with intense 
earnestness, into truth, into clear visuality. Each answers to the 
other; each fits in its place, like a marble stone accurately hewn 
and polished. It is Hie soul of Dante, and in this the soul of the 
middle ages, rendered forever rhythmically visible there. No light 
task; a right intense one: but a task which is done. 

Perhaps one would say, intejmty, with the much tliat depends 
on it, is the prevailing character of Dante’s genius. Dante does 
not come before us as a large catholic mind ; rather as a nan*ow, 
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and even sectarian mind: it is partly the fniit of his age and po> 
sition, but partly too of his own nature. His greatness has, in 
all senses, concentered itself into fiery emphasis and depth. He 
is world-great not because he is world-wide, but because he is 
world-deep. • Through all objects ho pierces as it were down into 
the heart of Being. I know nothing so intense as Dante. Con¬ 
sider, for example, to begin with the outermost developm|nt of his 
intensity, consider how he paints. He has a great power of vision; 
seizes the very typo of a thing; presents that arid nothing more. 
You remember tliat first view he gets of the Hall of Dite : red pin¬ 
nacle, redhot cone of iron glowing through the dim immensity of 
gloom;—so vivid, so distinct, visible at once and forever! It is as 
an emblem of the whole genius of Dante. There is a brevity, an 
abruptjgrecision in him: Tacitus is not briefer, more condciwed ; 
and then in Dante it seems a natural condensation, spontaneous 
to the man. One smiting word; and then there is silence, nothing 
more said. His silence is more eloquent than words. It is strange 
with what a sharp decisive grace he snatches the true likeness of 
a matter; cuts-into the matter as ^vith a pen of lire. Plutus, the 
blustering giant, collapses at Virgil’s rebuke; it is ‘ as the sails 
sink, the rnast^being suddenly broken.’ Or that poor Brunetto 
Latini,with the cotto aspetto, ‘face baked* parched brown and lean; 
and the ‘ fiery snow’ that falls on them there, a ‘ ficiy snow without 
wind,’ slow, deliberate, never-ending! Or the lids of those 'i’ombs; 
square sarcophaguses, in that silent dim-burning Hall, each with 
its Soul in toiment; the lids laid open there; they arc to bo sliut 
at the Day of Judgment, through Eternity. And how Fariiiata 
rises; and how Cavalcante falls—at hearing of his Son, and the 
past tense *fue !* The veiy movements in Dante have something 
brief; swift, decisive, almost military. It is of the inmost essence 
of his genius this sort of painting.* The fiery, swift Italian nature 
of the man, so silent, passionate, with its quick abrupt movements, 
its silent ‘ pale rages,’ speaks itself in these things. 

For though this of painting is one of the outermost develop¬ 
ments of a man, it comes like all else from the essential faculty of 
him; it is physiognomical of the whole man. Find a man whoso 
words point you a likeness, you have found a man worth some¬ 
thing; mark his manner of doing it, ns very chai’acteristic of him. 
In the first place, he could not have discerned the object at all, or 
seen the vital type of it, unless he had, what we may call, sympa¬ 
thised with it,—^had sympathy in him to bestow on objects. Ho 
must have been sincere about it too; sincere and sympathetic: a 
man without worth cannot give you tlie likeness of any object; he. 
dwells in vague outwardness, fallacy and trivial hearsay, about all 
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objects. And indeed may we not say that intellect altogether ex¬ 
presses itself in this power of discerning what an object is? What¬ 
soever of faculty a man’s mind may have will come-out here. Is 
it even of business, a matter to be done ? The gifted man is he 
who KCi the essential point, and leaves all the rest aside as sur¬ 
plusage : .it is his faculty too, the man of business’s faculty, that 
he disccjn the true likeness, not the false supei-ficial one, of tho 
thing he has got to work in. And how much of morality is in the 
kind of insight we get of anything; ‘the eye seeing in all things 
what it brought with it the faculty of seeing!’ To tho mean eye 
all things are trivial, as certainly as to the jaundiced they are yel¬ 
low. Raphael, the Painters tell us, is tlio best of all Poi'ti'oit- 
painters withal. No most gifted eye can exhaust tlic significance 
of avy object. In the commonest human faco there lies more tlian 
Raphael will take-away with him. , 

Dante's painting is not graphic only, brief, true, and of a vivid¬ 
ness as oflirc iii dark night; taken on tlio wider scale, it is every¬ 
way noble, and the outcome of a great soul. Pi'anccsca and her 
Lover, Avhat qualities in that! A tiling woven as out of rainbows, 
on a ground of eternal black. A small flute-voice of infinite wuil 
spi'aks there, into our veiy heart of hearts. A teuch of woman¬ 
hood ill it too : della helhi persona, cite mi fu tolta; and how, even 
in the Pit of woe, it is a solace that he will never part from her! 
Saddest tragedy in these alii yuai. And tho racking winds, in that ’ 
aer hriino, whirl them away again, to wail forever!—Strange to 
think: Dante was tho friend of this poor Francesca’s father; Fran¬ 
cesca herself nfay have sat upon the Poet’s knee, as a bright inno¬ 
cent little child. Infinite pit3% j'ct also infinite ligour of law: it is 
so Nature is made; it is so Dante discerned that she was made. 
Wliat a paltry notion is that of his Divine Comedy's being a poor 
splenetic impotent terrestrial libel; putting those into Hell whom 
he could not be avenged-u^ion on earth! I suppose if ever pity, 
tender as a mother's, was in the heart of any man, it was in Dante’s. 
But a man who does not know I’ig^ir cannot p^ either. His 
vciy pity will be cowai’dly, egoistic,—sentimentalit;^or little better. 

I know not in the world an affection equal to thaj|i.^Q£J)ante. It is a 
tenderness/ a trembling, longing, pitying love : like the wail of 
.^olean harps, soft, soft; like a child’s young heart;—and Uien 
that stem, sore-saddened heart I These longings of his towards 
his Beatrice; their meeting together in the Pari^iso ; his gazing 
in her pure transfi^red eyes, her that had been purified by death 
so long, separated from him so for:—one likens it to tho song of 
angels; it is among the purest utterances of affection, perhaps the 
very purest, that ever came out of a human soul. 
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For the intense Dante is intense in all tliinp;s; he has got into 
the essence of all. lElis intellectual insight, as painter, on occa* 
sion too as reasoner, is hut the result of all other sorts of inten¬ 
sity. Morally great, above all, we must call him; it is the begin¬ 
ning of all. ^is scorn, his grief are as transcendent as his love;— 
as indeed, what are they but the inverse or converse of his love^ *A 
Dio spiacenti ed a' nemici sui, Hateful to God and to the enemies of 
Godlofty scorn, unappeasable silent reprobation and aversion; 
‘ Jion ragianam di hr, We will not speak of them, look only and 
pass.’ Or think of this They have not tlie hxtpe to die, Non han 
speranza di morte’ One day, it had risen sternly benign on the 
scatlicd heart of Dante, that he, wretched, never-resting, worn as 
ho was, would full surely die; ‘ tliat Destiny itself could not doom 
him not to die.' Such words are in tliis man. For rigouiv ear- 
neatness and deptli, he is not to be paiulleled in the modern 
world; to seek his parallel we must go into the Hebrew Bible, and 
live with the antique Prophets there. 

I do not agi'ee with much modern criticism, in greatly prefer¬ 
ring the Inferno to the two other parts of the Divine Commedia. 
Such preference belongs, I imagine, to our general Byronism of 
taste, and is like to be a transient feeling. The Purgatorio and 
Paradiso, especially the fonner, one would almost say, is even more 
excellent than it. It is a noble thing that Purgatorio, ‘ Mountain 
of Purificationan emblem of the noblest conception of that age. 
If Sin is so fatal, and Hell is and must be so rigorous, awful, yet in 
Hepentance too is man purified; Kepentanco is tlio grand Chris¬ 
tian act. It is beautiful how Dante works it out. • The iremolar 
delV onde, that ‘ trembling’ of the ocean-waves, under the first puro 
gleam of morning, dawning afar on the wandering Two, is as the 
typo of an altered mood. Hope has now dawned; never-dying 
Hope, if in company still with heavy soitow. The obscure so¬ 
journ of daemons and reprobate is underfoot; a soft breathing of 
penitence mounts higher and higher, to the Throne of Mercy 
itself. “ Pray for mo,” the denizens of tliat Mount of Pain all say 
to him. “ Tell my Giovanna to pray for me,” my daughter Gio- 
vanna; " I think her mother loves me no more!” They toil pain¬ 
fully up by that winding steep, ‘ bent-do-wn like corbels of a build¬ 
ing,’ some of them,—crushed-together so ‘ for the sin of pride;’ yet 
neveitheloss in years, in ages and aeons, they shall have reached 
the top, which is Heaven’s gate, and by Mercy shall have been ad¬ 
mitted in. The joy too of all, when one has prevailed; the whole 
Mountain shakes with joy, and a psalm of praise rises, when ono 
soul has perfected repentance and got its sin and misery left be¬ 
hind! 1 coll all this a noble embodiment of a true noble tliought. 
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But indeed the Three compartments mutually support one auo^ 
thcr, ore indispensable to one another. The Paradiao, a kind of 
inarticulate music to me, is the redeeming side of the Inferno; the 
Inferno without it were untrue.» All three make-up tlie true Un¬ 
seen World, as figured in 'the Christianity of the Middle Ages; a 
thing forever memorable, forever true in the essence of it, tu all 
men. It was perhaps delineated in no human soul with such depth 
of veracity as in this of Dante's; a man sent to sing it, to keep it 
long memorable. Yeiy notable mth what brief simplicity ho passes 
out of the every-day reality, into the Invisible one; and in Uio 
second or third stanza, w'e find ourselves in the World of Spirits; 
and dwell there, as among things palpable, indubitable! To 
’Dante they were so; the real world, as it is called, and its facts, 
was Uut the threshold to an infinitely higher Fact of a World. At 
bottom, the one was as pretemoirnfA as the other. Has not each 
man a soul ? He will not only be a spirit, but is one. To the 
earnest Dante it is all one visible Fact; he believes it, sees it; is 
the Poet of it in virtue of tliat. Sincerity, I say again, is tho saving 
merit, now as always.» 

Dante’s Hell, Purgatory, Paradise, are a symbol withal, an em¬ 
blematic representation of his Belief about tliis Umvo-se:—sonio 
Critic in a future age, like those Scandinavian ones the other day, 
who has ceased altogether to think as Dante did, mo3' find this too 
all an ‘ Allegoiy,’ perhaps an idle Allegoiy! It is a sublime em¬ 
bodiment, or sublimcst, of the soul of Christianity. It expresses, 
as in huge world-wide architectural emblems, how tho Christian 
Dante felt Good and Evil to be th^twQ polar elements of this Ci’e- 
ation, on which it all turns; that these two differ not by prefera- 
Hlity of one to the other, but by incompatibility absolute and infi¬ 
nite ; tliat tho one is excellent and high as light and Heaven, tho 
other hideous, black as Gehenna and the Pit of Hell !• Everlast¬ 
ing Justice, yet with Penitence, witli everlasting Pity,—all Cliiis- 
tianism, as Dante and the Middle Ages had it, is emblemed here. 
Emblemed: and yet, as I urged tho other day, with what entire 
truth of purpose; how unconscious of any embleming! Hell, 
Purgatoiy, Paradise: these things were not fashioned os emblems; 
was there, in our Modem European Mind, any thought at all of 
their being emblems 1 Were they not indubitable awful fagts, 
the whole heart of man taking them fori^ractically true, all !^turo 
everywhere confirming them? So is it ahvays in these things. 
Men do not belie yO an Allego ij. The future Critic, whatever his 
new thdiigEr majTbe, who considers this of Dante to liave been all 
got-up as an Allegoiy, will commit one sore mistake !—Paganism 
we recognised as a veracious expression of the earnest awe-struck 
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feeling of .man. to\vards tlie Universe; veracious, true once, and 

still not without worth for us. But mark here the difference of 

• 

Paganism and Christianism; one great diffei’ence. Paganism em¬ 
blemed chiefly the Operations of Nature; the destinies, efforts, 
combinations, vicissitudes of things and men in this world; Chris¬ 
tianism emblemed tho Law of Human Duty, the Moral Law of 
Man. Ono was for tho sensuous nature: a rude helpless utter* 
anco of the first Thought of men,—the chief recognised virtue, 
Courage, Superiority to Fear. Tho other was not for the sensuous 
nature, but for tlio moral. What a progress is here, if in tliat one 
respect only!— 

And so in this Dante, as we said, had ten silent centuiics, in a' 
veiy strange way, found a voice. The Divina Coinmedia is of Dimte’s 
■wi’iting; yet in truth it belongs to ten Christian centuries, only 
the finishing of it is Dante’s. . So always. The craftsman tliere, 
tho smith with that metal of his, with these tools, witli these cun¬ 
ning methods,—^how little of all he docs is properly his work! All 
past inventive men work there with him;—ns indeed with all of 
us, in all things. Dante is tlio spokesman of tho Middle Ages ; 
tlie Thought they lived by stands hero, in everlasting miTsic. 
These sublime ideas of his, terrible and beautiful, arc the fruit of 
the Christian Meditation of all tlie good men who had gone before 
him. Precious they; but also is not he precious ? Much, had not 
he spoken, would have been dumb; not dead, yet living voiceless. 

On the whole, is it not an uttomneo, this mystic Song, at once 
of one of tho greatest human souls, and of tho highest tiling that 
Europe had hitherto realised for itself? Christianism, as Danto 
sings it, is another than Paganism in the rude Norse mind; an¬ 
other than ‘ Bastard Christianism’ lialf-articulatcly spoken in tlie 
Amb Desert, seven-hundred years before!—The noblest idea made 
real hitherto among men, is sung, and emblcmcd-forth abidingly, 
by ono of the noblest men. In the one sense and in the other, aro 
we not right glad to possess it ? As I calculate, it may last yet for 
long thousands of yeai-s. For the tiling that is uttered from tlie 
inmost ports of a man’s soul, differs altogether from what is uttered 
by the outei part.. Tho outer is of the day, under the empii'e of 
mode; the outer passes awaj', in sivift endless changes; tlie inmost 
is the same yesterday, today and forever. True souls, in all gene¬ 
rations of the world, who look on this Danto, will find a brother¬ 
hood in him; the deep sincerity of his thoughts, his woes and 
hopes, will speak likewise to their sincerity; they will feel that this 
Dante too was a brother. Napoleon in Saint-Helcna is charmed 
with the genial veracity of old Homer. The oldest Hebrew Pro- 
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phet, under a vesture tlie most diverse from ours, does yet, becauso 
lie speaks from the heart of man, speak to all men's hearts. It is 
the one sole secret of continuing long memorable. Dante, for depth 
ef sincerity, is like an antique Prophet too; his words, Uke theirs, 
Gomo from his very heart. One need not wonder if it were pre* 
dieted that his Poem might be the most enduring thing our Europe 
has yet made; for nothing so endures as a tnily spoken word. All 
cathedrals, pontificalities, brass and stone, and outer arrangement 
never so lasting, aro brief in comparison to an unfathomable hcai't- 
song like this r-one feels as if it might sumve, still of importance 
to men, when these had all sunk into new irrecognisable combina> 
tions, nnd had ceased individually to be. Europe has made much; 
great cities, great empircs, cncj'clopacdias, creeds, bodies of opinion 
and practice: but it has made little of the class of Dante’s Thought. 
Ilomcr yet is, veritably present faco to face with every open soul • 
of us; and Greece, where is it f Desolate for thousands of years 
away, viiiiishcd; a bewildered heap of stones and iiibbish, the life 
and existence of it all gone. Like n dream; liko tlie dust of King 
Agamemnon! Greece was; Greece, except in tho words it spoke, 
is not. ^ 

The uses of this Dante? Wo will not say much about his 
‘ uses.’ A human soul who has once got into tliat primal element 
of Sony, and sung-forth fitlj-^ somewhat therefrom, has worked in 
tho depths of our existence; feeding through long times the life- 
roots of all excellent human things whatsoever,—in a way that 
‘ utilities’ Avill not succeed well in calculating! Wo will not esti¬ 
mate tho Sun by the quantity of gas-light it saves us; Dante shall 
be invaluable, or of no value. One remark I may make :"lhe'con¬ 
trast in this respect between the Hero-Poet and ^e Hero-Prophet. 
In a hundred years, Mahomet, as we saw, had his Arabians at 
Grenada and at Delhi; Dante’s Italhms seem to be yet veiy much 
where they wore. Shall we say, then, Dante’s effect on the world 
was small in compai’ison? Not so: his arena is far more restricted; 
but also it is far nobler, clearer;—^perhaps not less but more im- 
poriant. Moliomct speaks to great masses of men, in the coarso 
dialect adapted to such; a dialect lillcd'with inconsistencies, cru¬ 
dities, follies: on the great masses alone can he act, and tliere with 
good and with evil stmngely blended. Dante speaks to tlie noble, 
the pure and great, in all times and places. Neither docs he grow 
obsolete, as the other does. Dante bums as a sta r^fixcd tliera ! 
in the firmament, at which the great and the hignoT^l ages kindle 
tlicniselves: he is the possession of all the chosen of the world for 
uncounted time. Dante, one calculates, may long survive Maho¬ 
met. In this way the balance may be made straight again. 
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But, at any rate, it is not by what is C4illed their elFect on the 
world, by what we can judge of thcic effect there, that a man and 
his work are measured. Effect? Influence? Utility? Let a 
man do his work; the fruit of it is the coi'e of Another than he.;::: 
It will grow its own fruit; and whether embodied in Caliph 
Thrones and Arabian Conquests, so that it * Alls all Morning and 
Evening Newspapers,’ and all Histories, whidi are a kind of dis> 
-•tilled Newspapers; or not embodied so at all;—what matters that? 
That is not the real frui^of it! The Ai'abian Caliph, in so far only 
as he did something, irvas something. If the great Cause of Man, 
and Man’s work in God's Earth, got no furtherance from the Ai-a- 
bian Caliph, then no matter how many scimetars he drew, how 
many gold piasters pocketed, and what uproar and blaring he made 
in tliis Avorld,-—7icwas but a loud-sounding inanity and futility; at 
bottom, ho was not at all. Let us honour the great empire of Si¬ 
lence, once more! The boundless treasu;t 7 which we do not jingle 
in our pockets, or count-up and present before men!« It is per¬ 
haps, of all things, the usefullest for each of us to do, in these 
loud times.- 

As I^nte, £lie Italian man, was sent into our Avorld to embodj’’ 
musically tlie Kcligion of the Middle Ages, the Religion of our 
Modern Europe, its Inner Ijifo; so Shalcspeare, wo may say, em¬ 
bodies for us the Outer Life of our Europe ns developed tlicn, its 
chivalries, courtesiesT^iumours, ambitions, what practical Avay of 
thinking, acting, looking at tlie world, men then had. As in 
Homer Ave may still construe Old Greece; so in Shakspeare and 
Dante, after thousands of years, Avhat our modern Europe Avas, in 
Faith and in Practice, Avill still be legible. Dante has given us 
the Faith or soul; Shakspcai'e, in a not less noble Avay, has gh'di 
us the Practice or body., This latter also aa'c AA’cre to have; a man 
was sent for it, tlie man Shakspeare. Just Avhen that chivalry Avay 
of life had reached its last finish, and Avas on the point of breaking 
doAvn into slow or SAvift dissolution, as Ave noAV see it everyAvhere, 
this other sovereign Poet, AAuth his seeing eye, Avith his perennial 
singing A'oic.', was sent to take note of it, to giA'i long-enduring 
record of it. Tavo fit men; Dante, deep, fierce as the central fire 
of the world; Shalcspcarc, Avide, placid, fai*-secing, as the Sun, the 
upper light of the Avorld. Italy i)roduced tlie one Avorld-voice; avo 
English had the honour of producing the other. 

Curious enough hcAA", as it Averc by mere accident, this man 
came to us. I think alwaj’s, so great, quiet, complete and self-suf¬ 
ficing is this Shakspeare, had the Wanvickshire Squire not prose¬ 
cuted him for deer-stealing, ayc had perhaps never heard of him as 
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a Poet! The woods and skies, the rustic Life of Mon in Stratford 
there, had been enough for tliis man! But indeed that strange 
outbudding of our whole English Existence, which we call the 
Elizabethan Era, did not it too come as of its own accord ? The 
‘ Tree Ij^drasil’ buds and withers by its own law's,—too deep for 
our scanning. Yet it does bud and wither, and eveiy bough and 
leaf of it is there, by fixed eternal laws; not a Sir Thomas Lucy 
hut comes at tlie hour fit for him.« Curious, I say, and not suifi<, 
ciently considered: how eveiytliing does cooperate with all; not 
a leaf rotting on the higliw'ay but is indissoluble portion of solar 
and stellar systems; no thought, w'ord or act of man but has 
si^rung withal out of all men, and w'orks sooner or later, I'ccog- 
nisably or iiTCCognisably, on all men! It is all a Tree: circula* 
lion of sap and influences, mutual communication of cveiy mi* 
iiutest leaf with the lowest talon of a root, with evciy other great- ^ 
cst and minutest portion of the whole. The Tree Igdrasil, that has 
its roots dowm in the Kingdoms of Hela and Death, and whoso 
houghs o^'crsprcad the liighest Heaven!— 

In some sense it may be said tliat this glorious Elizabethan 
Era w'ith its Shalispcare, as the outcome and flowerage of all wdiich 
had i)rcccdcd it, is itself attributable to the Catholicism of tlio 
IMiddle Ages, The Christian Faith, which was the theme of 
Dante’s Song, had produced this Practical Life which Shakspeare 
w’as to sing. For lleligion then, as it now and ahvays is, was the 
soul of Practice ;#thc primaiy vital fact in men's life. And remark 
here, as rather curious, that Middlc-Agc Catholicism was abolished, 
so far as Acts of Parliament could abolish it, before Shakspeare, 
the noblest product of it, made his appearance. He did molce his 
appearance ncvci'thelcss. Nature at her own time, with Catho¬ 
licism or what else might be necessaiy, sent him forth; taking 
small thought of Acts of Parliament. King-Henrys, Queen-Eliza- 
beths go their w'ay; and Nature too goes hers. Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, on the whole, arc small, notwithstanding the noise they 
make. What Act of Ptu’liament, debate at St. Stephens, on the 
hustings or elsewhere, was it that bi’ought this Shakspeare into 
being ? No dining at Freemasons’ Tavern, opening subscription- 
lists, selling of shares, and infinite other jangling and time or false 
endeavouiing! This Elizabethan Era, and all its nobleness and 
blessedness, came without proclamation, prepai'ation of ours. 
Priceless Sholcspcare w'as tlie free gift of Naturf^Vgiven altogether 
silently;—^received altogether silently, as if it had been a tiling of 
little account. „ And yet, very literally, it is a priceless thing. One 
fihould look at that side of matters too. 

Of this Shakspcai'e of ours, perhaps the opinion one sometimes 
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heai’s a little idolatrously expressed is, in fact, the right one; I 
think the best judgment not of this couutiy only, but of Europe 
at large, is slowly pointing to the conclusion, That Sh^speore is 
the chief of all Poets hitlierto; the greatest iuteUect who, in our 
recorded world, has left record of himself in the way of Literature. 
On the whole, I know not such a power of vision, such a faculty 
of thought, if we take all the characters of it, in any other man. 
Sucir'a calmness of depth; placid joyous strengtli; all things 
imaged in tliat great soul of his so true anct clear, as in a tranquil 
unfathomable sea! It has been said, that in the constructing of 
Shokspcai'e’s Dyamas there is, apart from all other * faculties’ as 
they are called, on understanding manifested, equal to that in 
Bacon’s Novum Organum. That is true; and it is not a truth that 
strikes cveiy one. It would become more apparent if we tried, 
any of us for himself, how, out of Shakspeai’c's dramatic materials, 
we could fashion such a result! The built house seems all so fit, 
—■everyway as it should be, as if it came tlierc by its own law and 
the nature of tilings,—we forget the rude disordeily quaiiy it was 
shaped from. The vciy perfection of the house, as if Nature her¬ 
self had made it, liides the builder’s merit. , Perfect, more perfect 
than any other man, wo may call Shokspeare in this : he discerns, 
knows ns by instinct, what condition he works under, ivhat his 
materials are, what liis own force and its relation to them is. It 
is not a transitoiy glance of insight that will suffice; it i^'tlelibcr- 
ato illumination of tlic whole matter; it is a calmly seeing eye; a 
great intellect, in short. How a man, of some wide thing that ho 
has witnessed, will construct a narrative, what kind of picture and 
delineation he will give of it,—is the best measure you could get 
of Avhat intellect is in the man. Wliich circumstance is vital and 
shall stand prominent; which unessential, fit to be suppressed; 
where is the true beginning, the true sequence and ending ? To 
find out this, you task the whole force of insight that is in tho 
man. Ho must understand tlic tiling; according to the dcjith of 
his undci*standing, will the fitness of his answer be. You will try 
him so. Docs like join itself to like; does the spirit of method 
sth’ in that confusion, so tliat its embroilment becomes order? 
Gan tlic mau say. Fiat lux. Let there be light; and out of chaos 
make a world ? Precisely as there is light in himself, will he ac¬ 
complish this. 

Or indeed we may say again, it is in W’hat I called Portrmtjpaint- 
ing, delineating of men and things, especially of men, thatSliak- 
speare is great. All the greatness of the man comes out decisively 
here. It is unexampled, I think, that calm creative perspicacity 
of Shokspeare. The thing he looks at reveals not i^s or that face 
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of it, but its inmost heart, and generic secret: it dissolves itself as 
in light before him, so that he discerns tlie perfect structure of it. 
Creative, we said: poetic creation, wliat is this too but seeing the 
tiling sufficiently? The word tliat will describe the thing, follows 
of itself from such clear intense sight of tiro tiling. And is not 
Shakspeare’s morality, his valour, candour, tolerance, truthfulness; 
his whole victorious strength and greatness, which can triumph- 
over such obstimctions, visible there too ? Groat as tlio world ! 
No twisted, poor convex-concave iniiTor, reflecting all objects with 
its own convexities and concavities; 4 perfectly level uiirrpr;— 
that is to say withal, if we ivill understand it, a man justly related 
to all things and men, a good man. It is tmly a lordly sjiectaclo 
how this great soul takes-in all kinds of men and objects, a Fal- 
stair, an Othello, a Juliet, a Coriolanus; sets tliem all fen-th to us 
in tlioir round completeness; loving, just, tlie e<iual brother of all. 
Novum Organum, and all the intellect you will find in liacon, i» 
of a quite secondaiy order; earthy, matcnol, poor in comparison 
with this. Among modem men, one finds, in strictness, almost 
nothing of the same ranlc. Goethe alone, since the days of Shak- 
speure, reminds mo of it. Of him too you say that ho saw tho 
object ; you may say what ho himself says of Sliakspeai’o: ‘ His 
‘ chai'acters are like watches with dial-plates of transparent crys- 
‘ tal; they show you tlic hour like others, and the inwai'd mcchon- 
* ism also is all visible.’ . 

The seeing eye! It is this tliat discloses tlie inner liannony 
of things; what Nature meant, what musical idea Nature has 
wrapped-up in these often rough embodiments. Something she 
did mean. To the seeing eye that something were discernible. 
Arc they base, miserable things ? You can laugh over them, you 
can weep over them; you can in some way or other genially relate 
yourself to tliem;— you can, at lowest, hold your peace about 
tliem, tuni away your own and others’ face from tliem, till tho 
hour come for practically extenninating and extinguishing tliem! 
At bottom, it is the Poet’s first gift, as it is all men’s, tliat he havo 
intellect qnough. Ho will be a Poet if he have: a Poet in word; 
or failing that, perhaps still better, a Poet in act. Whether ho 
write at all; and if so, whether in prose or in verao, will depend 
on accidents: who knows on what extremely tidvial accidents,— 
perhaps on his having had a singing-master, on his being taught 
to sing in hiS boyhood! But the faculty which enables him to 
discern the inner heart of things, and the harmony that dwells 
there (for whatsoever exists has a haimony in the hcai*t of it, or it 
would not hold together and exist), is not tlie result of habits or 
accidents, but the gift of Nature herself; tlie primaiy outfit for a 
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Heroic Man in wliat sort soever. To the Poet, as to eveiy other, 
we say rirst of all, See. If you cannot do that, it is of no use to 
keep stringing rhymes together, jingling sensibilities against each 
other, and name yourself a Poet; there is no hope for you. If you 
can, tliore is, in prose or verse, in action or speculation, all man¬ 
ner of hope. The crabbed old Schoolmaster used to ask, when 
they brought him a new pupil, “ But are ye sure he’s not a dunce 
Why, really one might ask the same thing, in regard to every man 
proposed for whatsoever function; and consider it as the one in¬ 
quiry needful: <A.re ye sure he’s not a dunce ? There is, in this 
world, no other enthely fatal person. 

For, m fact, I say the degree of vision that dwells in a man is 
a correct measure of the man. .If called to define Shakspeare’s 
faculty, I should say superiority of Intellect, and thinlc I liad in¬ 
cluded all under that. "Wliat indeed are faculties? We talk of 
'faculties as if they were distinct, things separable; as if a man 
had intellect, imagination, fancy, &c., as ho has hands, feet and 
arms. That is a capital error. Then again, we hear of a man’s 
* intellectual nature,’ and of his ‘ moral nature,’ as if these again 
wore divisible, and existed apart. Necessities of language do per¬ 
haps prescribe such fonns of utterance; we must speak, I am 
aware, in that way, if we are to speak at all. But words ought not 
to harden into things for us. It seems to me, our apprehension 
of tliis matter is, for most part, radically falsified thereby. We 
ought to know withal, and to keep forever in mind, that these 
divisions are at bottom but names; that man’s spiritual nature, 
the vital Force which dwells in him, is essentially one and indivi¬ 
sible ;,that what we call imagination, fancy, understanding, and so 
fortli, are but different figures of the same Power of Insight, all 
indissolubly connected with each otlicr, physiognomically related* 
that if we knew one of them, we might know all of tliem. Moral¬ 
ity itself, what wo call the moral quality of a man, what is this but 
another side of the one vital Forco whereby he is and works ? All 
that a man does is phj’^siognomical of him. You may see how a 
man would fight, by the way in which he sings; his comuge, or 
want of courage, is visible in the word he utters, in the opinion 
he has forme no less than in the stroke he strikes. He is one; 
and preaches the same Self abroad in all these ways. 

Without hands a man might have feet, and could still walk: 
but, consider it,—^^vithout moi*ality, intellect were impossible for 
him; a thoroughly immoral man could not know anytliing at all! 
Taknow a thing, what we can call knowing, a man must first love 
thf thing, sympatliise with it: tliat is, be virtuously related to it,. 
If he have not the justice to put doum his own selfishness at 
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every turn, the courage to stand by the dangerous-true at evciy 
turn, how shall he know ? His virtues, aH 6r them, will lie re¬ 
corded in his knowledge. Nature, with her trutli, ramains to tlie 
bad, to the-selfish and the pusillanimous forever a scaled book: 
what such can know of Nature is mean, superficial, small; for the 
uses of the day merely.—But does not the very Fox know some¬ 
thing of Nature? Exactly so: it knows whei-o the geese lodge! 
The human Reynard, very frequent everywhere in tlie world, what 
more does Ee*know but this and the like of this ?*■ Nay, it should 
be considered too, that if the Fox had not a certain vulpine mo¬ 
rality, ho could not even know where the geese were, br'gef at tlie 
geese! If he spent his time in splenetic atrabilmr reflections on 
his own misery, his ill usage by Nature, Fortune and otEor Foxes, 
and so forth; and had not courage, promptitude, practicality, and 
oth^r suitable vulpine gifts and graces, he would catch no geese. 
AVo may say of tlie Fox too, that his morality and insight ai*o of* 
the same dimensions; different faces of the same intcmal unity 
of vulpine life!—These things are worth stating; for the contraty 
of them acts with manifold very baleful peiworsion, in tliis time: 
what limitations, modifications they require, your own candour 
will supply. ^ 

If I say, therefore, that Shakspeare is the greatest of Intellects, ' 
I have said all concerning him. But thci'c is more in Shakspcai'c's 
intellect than we have yet seen. It is what I call an u nconscio iig 
intellect; there is more virtue in it than he himself is aware of. 
Novalis beautifully remarks of him, that those Dramas of his are 
Products of Nature too, deep as Nature herself. I find a great 
truth in this saying. Shakspeare’s Art is not Artifice; tlie noblest 
worth of it is not tliereTiy plan or prccontrilrajice. It grows-up 
from the deeps of Nature, through this noble sincere soul, who is 
a voice of Nature. The latest generations of men will find new 
meanings in Shakspeai'C, nciv elucidations of their own hunilin 
being;.‘new harmonies with the infinite structure of the Uni- 
‘ verse; concurrences with later ideas, afiinities with the higher 
' powers and senses of man.’ This well deserves meditating It 
is Natui'c’s highest reward to a true simple great soul, that he get 
thus to be a part of Twrself. Such a man’s works, whatsoever he 
ivith utmost conscious exertion and forethought shall accomplish, 
grow up withal wnconsciously, from the unknown deeps in him ;— 
as the oak-tree grows from the Earth’s bosom, as the mountains 
and waters shape themselves; with a symmetiy grounded on Na¬ 
ture's own laws, conformable to all Tnith whatsoever. How mu^ 
in Shakspeare lies hid; his sorrows, his silent struggles known to 
himself; much that was not known at all, not speakable at all: 
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like roots, like sap and forces working underground! Sjocecli is 
groat; ^ut Silence is greater. 

Withal the joyful tranquillity of this man is notable. I ■will 
not blame Dante for his misci’y: it is as battle Avithout victory; but 
true battle,—^the first, indispensable thing. Yet 1 call Shakspearo 
greater than Dante, in tliat he fought truly, and did conquer. 
Doubt it not, he had his own sorrows: those Sormets of his’ Avill 
even ;testify expressly in what deep waters he had Avaded, and 
SAVum stioiggling for his life;—as AA'hat man like him ever failed 
to have to do ? It scenes to me a heedless notion, our common 
one, that he sat like a bii'd on the bough; and sang forth, free 
and offhand, never knowing the troubles of other men. Not so; 
witli no man is it so. Hoav could a man travel forward from rus¬ 
tic deer-poaching to such tragedy-AA'riting, and not fall-iu Avith sor- 
roAvs by tlie Avay ? Or, still better, Iioav could a man delineate u 
nllamlet, a Goriolanus, a Macbeth, so many suffering heroic hearts, 
if his OAvn heroic heart had never suffered ?—And noAV, in contrast 
with all this, observe his mirthfulness, his genuine overilowing 
love of laughter! You Avould say, in no point docs he exaggerate 
but only in laughter* Fiery objurgations, Avords that pierce and 
burn, arc to be found in Shakspoare ;'yet he is ahvays in mcasuro 
here; never Avliat Johnson Avould romailc as a specially ‘good 
hater.’ BuJ his laughter seems to pour from him in floodsT'bo 
h^ps all manner of ridiculous nicknames on the butt ho is ban¬ 
tering, tumbles and tosses him in all sorts of horse-play; you 
Avould say, roars and laughs. And then, if not ahvays the finest, 
it is ahvays a gonial laughter. Not at mere wealtness, at misoiy 
or poverty; never. No man Avho can laugh, Avhat Ave call laugh¬ 
ing, Avill laugh at these tilings. It is some poor character only 
desinng to laugh, and have tho credit of AA'it, that docs so. Laugh¬ 
ter means sympathy; good laughter is not' the crackling of ^orns 
under tlie pot.’ Even at stupidity and pretension this Shakspearo 
does not laugh otherwise than genially. Dogbeny and Verges 
tickle our very hearts; and avc dismiss tlicm covered Avitli explo¬ 
sions of laughter: but wc like the poor felloAvs only the better for 
our laughing; and hope they Avill get on Avell there, and continue 
Presidents of the City-AA’atch.—Such laughter, like sunshine on tlie ^ 
deep sea, is very beautiful to me. 

AVe have no room to speak of Shakspeare’s individual AA'orks ; 
though perhaps there is much still AA’oiting to be said on that head. 
Had Ave, for instance, all his Plays I'evicAved os Hamlet, in Wilhelm 
Mmter, is! A thing Avhich might, one day, be done. August Wil¬ 
helm Schlegel has a rcmai'k on his Historical Plays, Henry Fifth 
and the others, Avhioh is Avorth remembering. He calls'YEcm a 
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iiiid of Nationt d Ep ic. Max'lborougli, you recollect, said, he knew 
no English Hisfl^ but what he had learned from Sliakspeare. 
There are really, if wo look to it, few as memorable Histories. The 
great salient points are admirably seized; all rounds itself off, 
into a kind oTrhvthmio coherence; iris, as Schlegel says,'^gM;— 
as indeed all delineation by a gi'eat thinker will be. There are 
right beautiful things in those Pieces, which indeed together form 
one beautiful thing. That battle of Agincourt strikes me as one of 
tlie most peidigpt things, in its sort, we anywhere have of Shok- 
speare’s. The description of the two hosts: the wom-out, jaded 
English; the dread hour, big with destiny, when the battle shall 
begin; and then that deathless valour: “ Ye good yeomen, whose 
limbs were made in England !" There is a noble Patriotism in it, 
— far other than the * indifference’ you sometimes hear ascribed 
to Shakspcoi’e. A true English heart breathes, calm and strong, 
tlirough tlio whole business; not boisterous, protrusive; all thd 
belter for that. There is a sound in it like the ring of steel. This 
man too had a right stroke in him, had it come to tliat! 

But I will say, of Shakspeare's works generally, that we have 
no full impress of him there; even as full as we have of many 
men. His.works oi’e so many windows, tlirough which we see a i 
glimpse of the world that was in him. All his works seem, compa¬ 
ratively speaking, cursory, imperfect, mitten under cramping cir¬ 
cumstances; giving only hero and there a note of the full uttemnee 
of the man.' Passages there ore that come upon you like splendour 
out of Heaven; bumts of radiance, illuminating the veiy heart of 
the thing: you say, “ That is true, spoken once and forever; where¬ 
soever and whensoever tlicro is an open human soul, that will be 
recognised as true!” Such bursts, however, moke us feel that the 
surrounding matter is not I'adiant; that it is, in part, temporaiy, 
conventional. Alas, Shakspeore had to write for the Globe Play¬ 
house : his great soul had to crush itself, os it could, into that and 
no other mould., It was with him, then, as it is with us all. No 
man works save under conditions. The sculptor cannot set his 
own free Thought before us; but his Thought as he could trans¬ 
late it into the stone that was given, with the tools that were given. 
Disjecta membra ore all that we find of any Poet, or of any man. 

Whoever looks intelligently at this Shakspeore may recognise 
that he too was a Premhet, in his way; of an insight analogous to 
the Prophetic, tliougnlie took it up in another strain. Nature 
seemed to this man also divine; unspeedcable, deep as Tophet, high 
as Heaven: ' We arc such stuff as Dreams are made of!' That 
scroll in Westminster Abbey, which few read with understanding, 
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is of tlioc^eptli of any seer. But tlie man sang; did not preacli, 
except musically. We called Dante the melodious Priest of Middle- 
Age Catholicism. May we not call Shakspeare the still more melo¬ 
dious Priest of a true Catholicism, the ‘ Universal Church’ of tlie 
Future and of all times? *No narrow superstitidnTharsh asceti¬ 
cism, intolerance, fanatical fierceness or perversion: a Eevelation, 
so far as it goes, that such a thousandfold hidden beauty and di¬ 
vineness dwells in all Nature; which let all men worship as they 
can! Wo may say without offence, that there rises a kind of uni¬ 
versal Psalm out of this Shakspeare too; not unfit to moke itself 
heard among the still more sacred Psalms. Not in dishaimony 
witli these, if we understood them, but in harmony!—I cannot 
call this Shakspeare a ‘ Sceptic,’ as some do; his indiffercncc'*Yo 
the creeds and theological quarrels of his time misleading th/m. 
No: neither unpatriotic, though he says little about his Patriotism; 
nor sceptic, though he says little about his Faith. Such ‘ indiffer¬ 
ence’ Avas the fi*uit of his greatness Avithal: his whole heart Avas in 
his own grand sphere of worship'(we may call it such); these other 
controversies, vitally important to other men, Avere not vital to 
him. . 

But call it Avership, call it AAdiat you Avill, is it not a right glo¬ 
rious thing, and set of things, this that Shakspeare has brought 
us ? For myself, I feel that there is actually a kind of sacredness 
in the fact of such a man being sent into this Earth. Is he not an 
eye to us all; a blessed heaven-sent Bringcr of Light?—^And, at 
bottom, Avas it not perhaps far better that this Shakspeare, eveiy- 
Avay an unconscious man, Avas consdom of no Heavenly message ? 
He did not feel, like Mahomet, because he saw into those internal 
Splendours, that he specially Avas the ‘ Prophet of God;’ and Avas 
he not greater than Maliomet in that? Greater; and also, if Ave 
compute strictly, as wo did in Dante’s case, more successful. It 
Avas intrinsically an error that notion of Mahomet’s, of his supremo 
. Prophethood; and has come doAvn to us inextricably involved in 
en'or to tliis day; dragging along Avith it such a coil of fables, im¬ 
purities, intolerances, as makes it a questionable step for me here 
and now to say, as I have done, that Mahomet Avas a tme Speaker 
at all, and not rather an ambitious charlatan, perversity and simu¬ 
lacrum, no Speaker, but a Babbler! Even in Arabia, as I compute, 
Mahomet Avill have exhausted himself and become obsolete, while 
this Shakspeare, this Dante may still be young;—awhile this Shak¬ 
speare may still pretend to be a Priest of Mankind, of Arabia as of 
other places, for unlimited periods to come! Compared with any 
speaker or singer one knoAvs, even Avitli jEschylus or Homer, Avhy 
should he not, for veracity and universality, last like them ? He is 
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sincere as fucy; reaches deep do>m like them, to the uni^rsal and 
perennial. But as for Mahomet, 1 Uiink it had been better for him 
not to be so conscious! Alas, poor Mahomet; all that he was con- 
sewus of was a mere error; a futility and triviality ,—sb indeed 
such ever is. The trulyjgreat in him too w'as tlie unconscious: 
that he was a wild 'Ai'ob lion of the desert, ahcT did speaJe-out witli 
that great tliundcr-voicc of his, not by words 'which he thought to 
be great, but by actions, by feelings, by a history which were great! 
His Koran has become a stupid piece of prolix absurdity; we do 
not believe, like him, that God wrote tliht! The Great Man hero 
too, as always, is a Force of Nature: ■whatsoever is truly great in 


him springs-up from tlie inarticulate deeps. 


Well: this is our poor Warwickshire Peasant, who rose to bo 
IManager of a Pla 3 ^housc, so that he could live ■without begging; 
whom the Earl of Southampton cast some kind glances on; wliom 
Sir Thomas Lucy, many thanks to him, was for sending to tlie 
Treadmill! We did not account him a god, like Odin, while ho 
dwelt with us ;--on which point there were much to be said. But 
I will say rather, or repeat: In spite of tlie sad state Hero-worship 
now lies in, consider what this Shakspeare has, actually become 
among us. Which Englishman we ever made, in tliis land of ours, 
■which million of Englishmen, would wo not give-up rather than 
the Stratford Peasant ? There is no regiment of highest Digni¬ 
taries that we would sell him for. He is the grandest thing ■we 
have yet done. For our honom.’ among foreign nations, as an orna¬ 
ment to our English Household, what item is there that we would 
not suiTcndcr rather than him ? Consider now, if tliey asked us, 
Will you give-up your Indian Empire or your Shakspeare, you 
English; never have had any Indian Empire, or never have had 
any Shakspeare ? Eeally it were a grave question. Official per¬ 
sons would answer doubtless in official language; but we, for our 
part too, should not we be forced to answer: Indian Empire, or no 
Indian Empire; we cannot do without Shakspeai-e! Indian Em¬ 
pire will go, at any rate, some day; but this Shakspeare does not 
go, he lasts forever with us; we cannot give-up our Shakspeare! 

Nay, apart from spiritualities; and considering him merely 
as a real, marketable, tongibly-useful possession. England, before 
long, this Island of ours, will hold but a small fraction of the 
English: in America, in New Holland, cast and west to tlie very 
Antipodes, there will be a Saxondom covering great spaces of the 
Globe. And now, what is it that can keep all ^ese togetlier into 
virtually one Nation, so that they do not fall-out and hght, but 
live at peace, in brotherlike intercourse, helping one another? 
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This is jpistly regarded as the greatest practical problem, the thing 
all manner of sovereignties and governments are here to accom¬ 
plish : what is it that will accomplish this ? Acts of Parliament, 
admini^ative prime-ministers cannot. America is parted from 
us, so far as Parliament could part it. Coll it not fantastic, for 
there is much reality in it: Here, I say, is an Englis h Ki ng, whom 
no time or chance. Parliament or combination of PafflRhents, can 
dethrone! This King Shakspeare, does not he shine, in crowned 
sovereignty, over us all, as the noblest, gentlest, j^ct strongest of 
rallying-signs; indestructible; really more valuable in that point 
of view, than any other means or appliance whatsoever ? We can 
fancy him as radiant aloft over all the Nations of Englishmen, a 
tliousand years hence. From Paramatta, from New York, where¬ 
soever, under what sort of Parish-Constable soever, English men 
,and women are, they will say to one another: “Yes, this Shak- 
spearo is oura; we produced him, we speak and think by him; we 
are of one blood and kind with him.” The most common-sense 
politician, too, if he pleases, may think of that. 

Yes, truly, it is a great thing for a Nation that it get an articu¬ 
late voice; that it produce a man who will speak-forth melodi¬ 
ously what the heart of it means! Italy, for example, poor Italy 
lies dismembered, scattered asunder, not appealing in any protocol 
or treaty as a unity at all; yet the noble Italy is actually one: Italy 
produced its Dante; Italy can speak! The Czai* of all the Russias, 
he is strong, with so many bayonets, Cossacks and cannons; and 
does a great feat in keeping such a tract of Earth politically toge¬ 
ther ; but he cannot yet speak. Something great in him, but it is 
a dumb ‘greatness. • Ho has had no voico of genius, to be heard of 
nil men and times. Ho must learn tol^eak. He is a great dumb 
monster hitherto. His cannons and Cossacks will all have rusted 
into nonentity, while that Dante’s voice is still audible. The Na¬ 
tion that has a Dante is bound togetlier as no dumb Russia can 
be.-—We must here end what wo had to say of the Hero-Poet, 
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LECTURE IV. 

[Friday, 15th May 1840.] 

THE HERO AS PRIEST. LUTHER,* REFORMATION: KNOX,* PURITANISM. 

Our present disconrso is to be of tlio Great Man as Priest. Wo 
hava repeatedly endeavoured to explain that all sorts of Heroes 
are intrinsically of the samo material; that given a gi'cat soul, 
open to the Divine Significance of Life, then thefh is given a man 
fit to speak of this, to sing of this, to fight and work for tliis, in a 
great, victorious, enduring manner; there is given a Hero,—the 
outward shape of whom will depend on tlio time and tlio enidron- 
ment he finds himself in. The Priest too, as I understand it, is a 
kind of Prophet; in him too there is required to b»a light of inspi¬ 
ration, as we must name it. He presides over tlie worship of tlie 
people; is the Uniter of them with the Unseen Holy. He is tho 
snirit u^al C antain of the people; as tho Proplict is their spiritual 
King with many captains; he guides them heavenward, by wise 
guidance through this Earth and its work.' Tho ideal of him is, 
that he too be what we can call a voic e from tho unseen Heaven; 
intciq^reting, even as the ProphcrclTd.'and in a more imniliar man¬ 
ner unfolding the samo to men. The unseen HcavS,—tlie ‘ open 
secret of the Universe,’—^ivhich so few hav6 an eye for! He is the 
Prophet shorn of his more awful splendour; burning witli mild 
equable radiance, as tho enlightener of daily life.* This, I say, is 
the ideal of a Priest. So in old times; so in these, and in all 
times. One know*s very well that, in reducing ideals to practice, 
great latitude of tolerance is needful; veiy great. But a Priest who 
is not this at all, who docs not any longer aim or try to be this, is 
a character—of ■whom wo had rather not speak in this place. 

Luther and Knox were by express vocatio n Pr iests, and did 
foithfull^perlb'nn that function in its common sense. Yet it will 
suit us better here to consider them chiefly in their historical cha¬ 
racter, rather as Reformers than Priests. There have been other 
Priests perhaps equally notable, in calmer times, for doing faith¬ 
fully the office of a Leader of Worship; bringing down, by faithful 
heroism in that kind, a light from Heaven into the daily life of 
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their 2)(^ple; leading them forward, as under God's guidance, in 
the way wherein they were to go. _ But when this same way was 
a rough one, of battle, confusion and danger, tlio spiritual Cap¬ 
tain who led through that, becomes, especially to us who live 
under the fruit of his leading, more notable tlian any other. He 
is tho warfaring and battling Priest; who led his people, not to 
quiet faithful labour as in smooth times, but to faithful valorous 
conflict, in times all violent, dismembered: a more perilous ser¬ 
vice, a more memorable one, be it higher or not. These two men 
wo will account our bes^riests, inasmuch as they were our best 
Keformers. Nay I may ask. Is not every true Beformer, by the 
nature of him, a Priest first of all ?, He appeals to Heaven’s invi¬ 
sible justice against* Eai-th’s visible force; knows that it, tho invi¬ 
sible, iar strong and alone strong. He is a beHever in the diyino 
truth of things; a s^r, seeing through the shows of things; a wor¬ 
shiper, in one way or the other, of tho divino truth of things; a 
Priest, that is. If ho be not first a Priest, ho will never be good 
for much as a Beformer. 

Thus then, as wo have seen Great Men, in various situations, 
building-up Beligions, heroic Forms of human Existence in this 
world. Theories ,of Life worthy to be sung by a Dante, Practices of 
Life by a Shakspeare,—^we are now to see tho reverse process; 
which also is necessaiy, which also may be carried-on in the Heroic 
manner. Curious how this should be necessaiy: yet necessaiy it 
is. The mild shining of the Poet’s light has to give place to tlie 
fierce lightning of the Befoimer: .unfortunately the Befonner too 
is a personage that cannot fail in History! Tho Poet indeed, with 
his mildness, what is he but tho product and ultimate adjustment 
of Befonn, or Prophecy, with its fierceness ? No ivild Saint Domi¬ 
nies and Thebaid Eremites, tliere had been no melodious Dante; 
rough Practical Endeavour, Scandinavian and other, from Odin to 
Walter Baleigh, from Ulfila to Cranmer, enabled Shakspeare to 
speak.. Nay the finished Poet, I remai’k sometimes, is a symptom 
tliat his epoch itself has readied perfection and is finished; that 
before long there will be a now epoch, new Beformers needed. 

Doubtless it wore finer, could wc go along always in the way of 
music; bo iumed and taught by our Poets, as tho rude creatures 
were by their Orpheus of old. Or failing this rhythmic musical 
way, how good were it could we get so much as into the eqmhlo 
way; I mean, if peaceable Vnests, reforming from day to day, would 
always suffice us I But it is not so; even this latter lias not yet 
been realised. Alas, the battling Beformer too is, from time to 
time, a needful and inevitable phenomenon. Obstnictions are 
never wanting: the very tilings that were once indispensable fur- 
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therances become obstructions; and need to be shaken-off, and 
left behind us,—a business often of enoimous difHcultj^ It is 
notable enough, surelj’, how a Theorem or spiritual Hepresenta- 
tion, so we may call it, which once took-in the whole Universe, 
and was completely satisfactoiy in all parts of it ‘to the highly- 
discursive acute intellect of Dante, one of Uie gi’eatest in the 
world,—^had in the course of another century become dubitable to 
common intellects; become deniable; and is now, to every one«of 
us, flatly incredible, obso lete as Odin’s Theo rem! To Dante, human 
Existence, and God's ways with men, -were all well represdbted 
by those Malebolgea^ Purgatorios; to Luther not well. How wafl 
this ? Why could not Dante’s Catholicism continue; but LutherNs 
Protestantism must needs follow? Alas, nothing will con2tnu«. • * 
I do not make much of ‘ Progress of the Species,' as handled 
in tlieso times of ours; nor do I think you would care to hear 
much about it. The talk on that subject is too often of the most 
extravagant, confused sort. Yet I may say, tho fact itself seems 
certain enough; nay we can trace-out the incvitablo necessity of 
it in the nature of things. Every man, as I huA'C stated somewhere, 
is not only a learner but a doer: he learns with the mind given 
him what has been; but with the same mind he discovers fiu'ther, 
ho invents and devises somewhat of his own. Absolutely without 
originalitj' thero is no man. No man wdiatever believes, or can 
believe, exactly what his grandfather believed: he enl argers so me- 
what, by fresh discovciy, his view of tho Universe, and conse¬ 
quently his Theorem of the Univei’sc,—which is an infinite Uni¬ 
verse, and can never be embraced wholly or finally ly any view or 
'Theorem, in any conceivable enlargement: he enlarges somewhat, 

I say; finds somewhat that was credible to his grandfatlier incre¬ 
dible to him, false to him, inconsistent with some new thing he has 
discovered or observed. It is the histoiy of eveiy man; and in tho 
history of Mankind we see it summed-up into great historical 
amounts,—revolutions, new epochs. Dante’s Mountain of Purga¬ 
tory docs not stand ‘ in the ocean of tlio other Hemisphere,’ when 
Columbus has once sailed thither! i Men find no such thing ex¬ 
tant in the other Hemisphere. It is not there. It must cease to 
be believed to be there. So with all beliefs whatsoever in tliis 
world,—all Systems of Belief, and Sj’stcms of Practice that spring 
from these. 

If we add now the melancholy fact that when Belief waxes 
uncertain. Practice too becomes unsound, and errors, injustices 
and miseries everywhere more and more prevail, we shall see ma¬ 
terial enough for revolution. At all tiinis, a man who will do 
faithfully, needs to believe fiimly. If he have to ask at every turn 

X' 
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the wodd’s suflfrage; if he cannot dispense with the worid’s suf¬ 
frage, and make his own suffrage serve, he is a poor eye-servant; 
the work committed to him will*be misdone. Every such man is 
’ a daily contributor to the inevitable downfall. , WhatsdeVer work 
he does, dishonestly, with an eye to the outward look of it, is a 
new offence, parent of new misery to somebody or other. Offences 
accumulate till they become insupportable; and are then violently 
burst through, cleared-off as by explosion. Dante’s sublime Catholi¬ 
cism, incredible now in theory, and defaced still worse by faithless, 

' doubting and dishonest'practice, has to be tom asunder by a Lu¬ 
ther; Shakspeare’s noble Feudalism, as beautiful as it once looked 
and was, has to'end in a French Eevolution. The accumulation of 
offences is, as we say, too literally exploded, blasted asunder vol¬ 
canically: and there are long troublous periods, before matters 
come to a settlement again. 

Surely it were mournful enough to look only at this face of the 
matter, and find in all human opinions and arrangements merely 
the fact that they were uncertain, temporaiy, subject to the law of 
death! At bottom, it is not so: all death, here too we find, is but 
of the body, not of tlie essence or soul; all destruction, by violent 
revolution or hpwsoever it be, is but new creation on a wider scale. 
Odinisni was Valour; Gliristianism was Humility, a nobler kind of 
Valour.' No thought that ever dwelt honestly as true in the heart 
of man but was an honest insight into God’s truth on man’s part, 
and hm an essential truth in it which endures through all changes, 
an everlasting possession for us all. And, on the other hand, 
what a melancholy notion is that, wliich has to represent all men, 
in all countries and times except our own, as having spent their 
life in blind condcmnable error, more lost Pagans, Scandinavians, 
Mahometans, only that we might have the tmo ultimate know¬ 
ledge! All generations of men were lost and wrong, only that 
this present little section of a generation might be saved and 
right. They all marched forward there, all generations since the 
beginning of the world, like the Russian soldiers into the ditcli of 
Scliweidnitz Foil, only to fill-up the ditch with their dead bodies, 
that %ve might march-over and take the place I It is an incredible 
hypothesif. 

Such incredible hypothesis we have seen maintained with fierce 
emphasis; and this or the other poor individual man, with his sect 
nf individual men, marching ns over the dead bodies of all men, 
to.wards sure victory: but when ho too, with his hypothesis and 
ultimate infallible credo, sank into the ditch, and became a dead 
body, what was to bo said ?—Withal, it is an important fact in tlie 
nature of man, tliat he tends to reckon his own insight as final, 
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and goes upon it as such. He will always do it, I supple, in one 
or the Qther way; but it must bo in some wider, Aviser Avaj’ than 
this. Are not all time men that live, dr that ever lived, soldiers of 
the same army, enlisted, under Heaven’s captaincy, to do battle 
against the same enemy, the empire of Darkness and Wrong ? • 
Why should we miskno iv one another, fight not against the enemy 
but against ourselves, from merfe difference of unifonn ? AH uni¬ 
forms shall bo good, so they hold in them time valiant men. All 
fashions of arms, the Arab turban and sivift scimetar, Thor’s 
strong hammer smiting dmvn Jotuns, shall be welcome. Luther's 
battle-voice, Dante’s march-mclody, all genuine things are ivith uS, 
not against us. We arc all under one Captain, soldiers of tlie samo 
host.—Let us now look a little at this Luther's fighting; ivhat 
kind of battle it ivas, and how he comported himself in it. Luther 
too was of our spiritual Heroes; a Prophet to his country an^ 
time. 

As introductory to the Avhole, a rcmarlc about Idolatry Avill per¬ 
haps be in place here. One of Mnhomet’s choi’acteristics, Avhich 
indeed belongs to all Prophets, is unlimited implacable zcal^ainst 
Idoliitiy. It is the grand theme of Prophets: idolatry,’£Iie Avor- 
shii>ing of dead Idols as the Divinity, is a thing they cannot aAvay- 
AAdth, but liRA'e to denounce .continually, and brand Avith inexpi¬ 
able reprobation; it is tlie chi ef o f all the ^sifls they see done 
under the sun.* This is Avorth noting. We Avill not enter hero into 
the theological question about IdolatrJ^ I dol is JEidolon, a th ing 
seen, a symbol. It is nolGodthut a Symbol joT God; and perhaps 
one may'Tpicstioh AA'hcther any tho most benighted mortal ever 
took it for more than a Symbol. I fancy, he did not think that the 
jjoor image his oAvn hands had made was God; but that God Avas 
emblemed by it, that God aa'RS in it some Avay or other. And noAV 
in this sense, one may ask. Is not all worship whatsocA^cr a Avorship 
by SA'mbols, by eidola, or things seen? Wliether rendered 
visible as an image or picture to the bodily eye; or visible only to 
the iijAvord eye, to the imagination, to tlie intellect: tliis makes a 
superficial, but no substantial difference. It is still a Thing Seen, 
significant of Godhead; an Idol. The most rigorous Puritan has 
his Confession of Faith, and intellectual Bepresentation of Divine 
things, and Avorships thereby; thereby is Avorship first made pos¬ 
sible for him. All creeds, liturgies, religious forms, conceptions 
that fitly iuA'est religious feelings, ara in this sense eidolat things ~ 
seen. All Avorship Avhatsoever must proceed by Symbols, by 
Idols:—AA'e may say, all Idolatiy is comparative, and the worst i 
Idolatiy is only more idolatrous.. 
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WlierAtlien lies the evil of it ? Some fatal evil must lie in it» 
or earnest prophetic men ‘would not on all hands so reprobate it. 
Why is Idolatry so hateful to Prophets ? It seems to mo as if, in 
the worship of tlioso poor wooden symbols, the thing that had 
chiefly provoked the Prophet, and filled his inmost soul ivith in¬ 
dignation and aversion, was not exactly what suggested itself to 
his own thought, and came out of him in words to others, as the 
tiling. The rudest heathen that worshiped Canopus, or the Caa- 
bah ]31ack-Stone, he, as we saw, was supci'ior to the horse that 
worshiped nothing at all! Nay there was a kind of lasting merit 
in that poor act of his; analogous to what is still meritorious in 
Poets: recognition of a certain endless divine beauty and signifi¬ 
cance in stars and all natunil objccjts whatsoever. Why should tlie 
Prophet so mercilessly condemn him ? The poorest mortal wor- 
isliiping his Fetish, while his heart is full of it, may bo an object 
of pity, of contemjit and avoidance, if you will; but cannot surely 
be an object of hatred. Let his heart he honestly full of it, tho 
whole space of his dark narrow mind illuminated tJiercby; in one 
word, let him entirely believe in his Fetish,—it will tlien be, I 
should say, if not well with him, yet as w'ell as it can readily be 
made to be, and you will leave him alone, unmolested there. 

But hero enters the fatal circumstance of Idolatry, that, in the 
era of tho Prophets, no man’s mind is any longer honcstlj’^ filled 
■with his Idol or Symbol. Before tlie Prophet can aiise who, see¬ 
ing tlirough it, knows it to bo mcro wood, many men must liavo 
begun dimly to doubt that it was little more. Condcmnable Ido¬ 
latry is insincere Idolatry. Doubt has eaten-out the heart 9 f it: a 
human soul is seen clinging spasmodically to an Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant, M’hich it half-fools now to have become a Phantasm. This 
is one of the balefullcst sights. Souls are no longer filled with 
their Fetish; but only pretend to be filled, and would fain make 
tliemsclvcs feel that tlioy ni’C tilled. “ You do not believe,” said 
Coleridge; “you only believe tliat you believe.” It is the final 
scene in all kinds of Worship and S^'mbolisni; the sure symptom 
that death is now nigh. It is equivalent to what we call Formu¬ 
lism, and Worship of Formulas, in these days of ours. No more 
immoral act can be done by a human creature; for it is the be¬ 
ginning of all immorality, or rather it is the impossibilit}^ hence- 
forlli of any morality Whatsoever: the inncimost moral soul is 
pamlyscd thereby, cast into fatal magnetic sleep! ]\Ieii ai*o no 
longer sincere men. I do not w'ondcr that the earnest man de¬ 
nounces this, brands it, prosecutes it with inextinguishable aver¬ 
sion. He and it, all good and it, are at death-feud. Blamablc Idola- 
tiy is Cant, and even what one may call Sinccre-Cont. Sincere-Cant; 
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that is worth thinking of! Eveiy sort ofWorship end| with t!hia 
phasis.-<*I lind Luther to have been a Breaker of Trlnla uo less 
than any other Prophet. The wooden gods of the Koreish, made 
of timber and bee^'ax, were not more hateful to Mahomet than 
Tctzel’s Pardons of Sin, made of sheepskin and ink, were to 
Luther. It is the property of eveiy I^ro, in every time, in every 
place and situation, that ho come back to reali ty; that he stand 
upon tilings, and not shows of ^limgsl” Xccording as ho loves, and 
venerates, articulately or with deep speechless thought, the awful 
realities of things, so will tho hollow shows of things, however 
regular, decorous, accredited by Korcishes or Conclaves, be in¬ 
tolerable and detestable to him. Protestantism too is the work of 
a Pr^lict: the prophet-work of that sixtechIIPcentmy.‘’''TEe'1Ii'st 
stroke of honest demolition to an ancient thing grown false and 
idolutrons; prcjiaratory afar off to a new thing, which shall bo 
true, and authentically divine!— 

At first view it might seem as if Protestantism w'cro entirely 
destructive to this that we call Hero-worship, and represent as 
tho basis of all possible good) religious or social, for mankind. 
One often hoars it said tliat Protestantism introduced a new era, 
mdicall}’different from any the world had cvci^seen before: tho 
era of ‘ private judgment,’as they call it. By this revolt against 
the Pope, every man became his own Pope; and learnt, among 
other things, that ho must never trust iiny Pope, or spiritual Hero- 
captain, any moi’o I M’Jiorob}', is not spiritual union, all hierarchy 
and subordination among men, henceforth an impossibility ? So 
wo hear it said.—Now I need not deny that Protestantism was a 
revolt against spiritual sovereigntios. Popes and much else. Nay 
I will grant that English Puritanism, revolt against earthly^ sove¬ 
reignties, was the second act of it; that the enormous Ercncli lle- 
volution itself was the third act, whereby all sovereignties earthly 
and spiritual were, as might seem, abolished or made sure of abo¬ 
lition. • Protestantism is the grand root ff'om which our .whole 
subsequent European Histoiy branches-out. For the siiiritual 
will always body itself forth iu tho temporal histoiy of men; the 
spiritual is tho beginning of tiie temporal. And now, sure enough, 
the ciy is everywhere for Liberty and Equality, Independence and 
so forth; instead of Kings, Ballot-boxes and Electbral suffrages: 
it seems made out that any Hero-sovereign, or loyal obedience of 
men to a man, iu things temporal or things spiritual, has passed 
away forever from the world. I should despair of the world alto¬ 
gether, if so. One of my deepest convictions is, tliat it is not so. 
Witho ut sov ereigns, true sovereigns, temporal and spiritual, I see 
nothing possible but on anarchy; the hatefullcst of things. But 
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I find Pr(|tcstantism, whatever anarchic democracy it have pro¬ 
duced, to be the beginning of new genuine sovereignty and order. 
I find it to be a revolt against fatse sovereigns; the painful but 
indispensable first prepamtivo for true sovereigns getting place 
among us! * This is worth explaining a little. 

Let us remark, therefore, in the first place, that this of‘private 
judgment’ is, at bottom, not a new thing in the world, but only 
ne>^ at Ihftt . epoch of the worlcl. There is nothing generically new 
or pccmiar in the Reformation; it was a return to Truth and 
Reality in opposition to Falsehood imd Semblance, as all kinds of 
Improvement and genuine Teaching are and have been. Liberty 
of private judgment, if we will consider it, must at aU times have 
existed in the world. Dante had not put-out his eyes, or tied 
shackles on himself; he was at home in that Catliolieisin of his, 
a free-seeing soul in it,—^if many a poor Hogstratcii, Tetzel and 
Dr. Eck had now become slaves in it. ' Liberty of judgment ? No 
iron chain, or outward force of any kind, could ever comjjel the soul 
of a man to believe or to disbelieve: it is his own indefeasiblo 
light, that judgment of his; ho will reign, and believe there, by 
the grace of God alone! The sorriest sophistical Bellamiiiic, 
preaching sightless faitli and passive obedience, must first, by 
some kind conviction, have abdicated his right to be convinced. 
His ‘private judgment’ indicated that, as,the advisablcst step Its 
could take. The right of private judgment will subsist, in full 
force, wherever true men subsist. A tine man believes with his 
whole judgment, with all tlie illumination and discernment tliut is 
in him, and has always so believed.» A false man, only struggling 
to ‘ believe tliat he believes,’ will naturally manage it in some other 
way. ,Protestantism said to this latter. Woe! and to the former, 
Well done! At bottom, it was no new saying; it was a return to 
all old sayings that over had been said. Be genuine, be sincere : 
that was, once more, the meaning of it. Moliomct beliovcdlirith his 
wdio le m ind; Odin witlx his whole mind,—he, and all irSe Followers 
of Odinism. They, by tlieir private judgment, had ‘judged’— so. 

And now I venture to assert, that tlie exorcise of private judg¬ 
ment, faithfully gone about, docs by no means nec*'ssai'ily end in 
selfish iiidep' ndence, isolation; but ratlier ends necessarily in the 
opposite of that.« It is not honest inquuy tliat makes anaichy; 
but. it is error, insincerity, half-belief and untruth that malics2it. 
A man protesting against crixir is on the way towai'ds uniting 
himself with all men that believe in truth. There is no commu¬ 
nion possible among men who believe only in hearsays. I'he heart 
of each is lying dead; has no power of sympathy even witli things, 
—or he would believe them and not hearsays. .No sympathy even 
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with tilings; how much less with his fellow-raeu! Se cannot 
unite with men; he is on anarchic man. Only in a w^ld of sin¬ 
cere men is unity possible;—and there, in the longrun, it is as 
good as certain. 

For observe one thing, a thing too often left out of view, or 
rather altogether lost sight of, in this controversy : That it is not 
necessary a man should himself have discovered the tnitl^^he is to 
believe in, and never sojimerely to believe in. A Great Man, w-e 
said, Avas alw'ays sincere, os the first condition of him. But a man 
need not bo great in order to bo sincere ;• tliat is not the necessity 
of Nature and all Time, but only of certain comipt unfortunate 
epochs of Time. A man can believe, and molio his oavu, in tlio 
most genuine waj', Avhat he has received from another;—and Avitli 
boundless gratitude to tliat other! The meri t of originality 
noA’eify; it is sincerity. The believing man is the original nyin< 
Avliatsoever ho believes, he believes it for himself, not for another. 
Every son of Adam can become a sincere man, an origiinil man, in 
this sense; no mortal is doomed to be un iiibincerc man. Whole 
ages, what avo call ages of Faith, are original, — all men in them, or 
the most of men in them, sincere. These are the great and fruit¬ 
ful ages: every AA'prkor, in all sijhcres, is a Avoiiici^not on semblance 
but oil subslanco; cA'cry AV’ork issues in a result: the general sum 
of such AYork is great; for all of it, as genuine, tends toAvai'ds one 
goal; all of it is additive, none of it sublmctive. There is true 
union, true kingship, loj'ulty, all true and blessed things, so far as 
the poor Earth can produce blessedness for men. Hero-worship ? 
All me, that a man be self-snbsistent, oiiginal, true, or Avhat Ave call 
it, is surely the failhest in the world from indisposing him to 
reverence and believe other men’s truth! It only disposes, neces¬ 
sitates and invincibly compels him to disbelieve otlier men's dead 
formulas, hearsays and untruths. A man embraces tmth Avith his 
eyes oiicn, and because his C3'cs are open: docs he need to shut 
them before he can love his Teacher of tmth ? He alone can love, 
lAutli a right gratitude and genuine loyalty of soul, the Hero-Teacher 
Avho has delivered him out of darkness into light. Is not such a one 
a true Hero, and Seiiient-quellcr; Avorthy of all reverence! The 
black monster. Falsehood, our one enemy in this Av.orld, lies pros¬ 
trate by his valour; it was he that conquered the world for us !■— 
See, accordingly, was not Luther himself reverenced as a true Pope, 
or Spiritual Father, being verily such? Napoleon, from amid bound¬ 
less revolt of Saiisculottism, became a King. Hcro-Avorship never 
dies, nor can die. Loyalty and Sovereignty oi-e OA'erlasting in the 
world:—add there is this in them,'that they ai-c grounded not on 
garnitures and semblances, but on realities and sincerities. Not by 
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shutting your eyes, your ‘ private judgment ;* no, but by opening 
them, and by having something to see! Luthers message was 
deposition and abolition to all false* Popes and Potentates, but life 
and strength, though afoi* off, to new genuine ones. • 

All this of Libeiiy and Equality, Electora^suffrages, Indc< 
pendence and so forth, we will take, therefore^ to be a temporaiy 
phenomenon, by no means a final one. Though likely to last a 
long time, with sad enough embroilments for us all, we must wel¬ 
come it, as tho penalty of sins that arc past, the pledge of inestim¬ 
able benefits that are coming. In all ways, it behoved men to 
quit simulacra and return to fact; cost what it might, that did be¬ 
hove to be done. Witli spurious Popes, and Believers having no 
privtate judgment,—qi^lw jDretending tQj3omman<i <^r dupes,— 
what can 3 'ou do ? Mis'eiy and mischief only. You cannot make 
9 .n association out of insincere men; you cannot build an edifico 
except by plummet and level,—at angles to one another! 

In all this wild revolutionary work, from Protestantism down¬ 
wards, I see the blcssedest result preparing itself: not abolition 
of Hero-worship, but rather what I would call a whole World of 
Heroes. If Hero mean sincere man, why may not ev eiy o ne of us 
be g Hero ? ^jwrld all sincere, a believin g wo rld: the' likTTias 
been; tlio like will again be,—cannot help being. “ That were the 
right sort of Wdrshipei-s for Heroes: never could the truly Better 
bo so reverenced as whore all were Tiue and Good!—But wo must 
hasten to Luther and his Life. 

Luthers birthplace was Eislebon in Saxony; he came into the 
world there on the 10th of November 1483. It was an accident 
that gave tliis honour to Eislebon. His parents, poor mine-la¬ 
bourers in a village of that region, named JMohra, had gone to the 
Eislebon Winter-Fair: in tho tumult of this scene the Frau Lu¬ 
ther was taken with travail, found refuge in some poor house 
tliere, and the boy she bore was named Martfn Luther. Strange 
onough to I'oflect upon it. This poor Frau Luther, she had gone 
with her husband to make her snuill merchandisings; perhaps 
to sell the lock of yarn she had been spinning, to buy the small 
W'intcr-necos.' uies for her naiTow hut or household; in the whole 
world, that day, there was not a more entirely unimportant¬ 
looking pair of pcoi)le than tliis Miner and his Wife. And yet 
what were all Emperors, Popes and Potentates, in comparison? 
!^ere wa? boxn here, once more, a Mi ghty Man ; whose light was 
to fiamo as the beacon over long centuries and epochs of the 
world; tlic whole world and its histoiy was waiting for this man. 
It is strange, it is great. It leads us back to another Birth-hour, 
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in a still meaner environment, Eighteen Hundred jeoffi ago,—of 
U’liicli it is lit that wo say nothing, that wo tliink only m silence; 
for what words are there! The Ago of Miracles past? The Age 
of Miracles is forever here !-^ 

I find it altogether suitable to Luther’s function in this Earth, 
and doubtless wisely ordered to that end by tlie Providenc^pro- 
sidiiig over him and us and all things, that he was born poo^and 
hrought-up poor, one of the poorest of men. Ho had to beg, as 
the school children in those times did; singing for alms and bread, 
from door to door. Hardship, rigorous Necessity was the poor 
boy’s companion; no man nor no thing w'ould put-on a false face 
to Hatter Martin Lutlier. Among things, not among tlie shows of 
things, had he to gi*ow.‘ A boj' of mde figure, yet with weak hcalUi, 
with liis large greedy soul, fiill of all faculty and sensibility, he 
suffered groatlj'. But it was his task to get acquainted "with real^ 
ties, and keep acquainted with them, at whatever cost: his task 
was to bring the whole'world back to reality, for it had dwelt too 
long with semblance! A youth nursed-up in wintiy whirlwinds, 
in tlcsolate darkness and difficulty, that he may step-forth at last 
from his stormy Scandinavia, strong as a true man, as a god; a 
Clii istian^Odin,—a right Thor once more, with his thunder-ham¬ 
mer, to smite asunder ugly enough Jhtuns and Giant-monsters! 

J’erhaps the turning incident of his life, we may fancy, was 
that death of his friend Xloxis, by lightning, at the gate of Erfurt. 
Luther had stnigglcd-up through boyhood, better and worse; dis¬ 
playing, in spite of all hindrances, the largest intellect, eager to 
learn: his father judging doubtless that ho might promote himself 
in the world, set him upon the study of Law. This was the path 
to rise; Luther, mth little will in it either way, had consented 
he was noAv nineteen years of age. Alexis and he had been to seo 
the old Luther jjeople at Mansfcldt; were got bock again near 
Erfui-t, when a thunderstorm came on; tho bolt stiniok Alexis, he 
fell dead at Luther’s feet. Wliat is this Life of ours ?—gone in a 
moment, burnt-ui) like a scroll, into tho blank Eternity! Wliat 
ai-e all earthly profennents, Chancollorships, Kingships? They 
lie shrunk together—^there I The Earth has opened on them; in 
a moment they oi'C not, and Eternity is. Luther, struck to the 
lieaic, determined, tq^deyote himself to God, and God’s service 
alone. In spite of all dissuasions from his father and others, ho 
beca me a Monk in. tbfi Convent at Erfurt. 

This was probably the first light-point in the'hTstoiy of Luther, 
his purer will now first decisively uttering itself; but, for the pre¬ 
sent, it was still as one light-point in on element all of darkness. 
He says he was a pious monk, ich bin ein frommer Mbndh gewesen; 
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faithfuUji painfully struggling to work-out the truth of this high 
act of his; but it was to little purpose. His miseiy had not les¬ 
sened; had rather, as it were, increased into infinitude. The 
drudgeries he had to do, as novice in his Convent, all sorts of slave- 
work, were not his grievance: tlie deep earnest soul of the man 
had fallen into all manner of black scruples, dubitations; he bc- 
lie'^^ himself likely to die soon, and far worse than die. One 
hoars with a new interest for poor Luther that, at this time, ho 
lived in teiTor of the unspeakable misery; fancied that ho was 
doomed to eternal reprobation. Was it not the humble sincere 
nature of the man ? What was he, that he should be raised to 
Heaven! Ho that had known only misery, and mean slavery: the 
news was too blessed to be credible. It could not become clear 
to him how, by fasts, vigils, formalities and mass-work, a man’s 
rsoul could be saved. Ho fell into tlie blackest wretchedness; had 
to wander staggering as on the verge of bottomless Despair. 

It must have been a most blessed discovciy, that of an old 
LatinJ^ible which he found in tlie Erfurt Libraiy about this time. 
He had never seen the Book before. It taught him another les¬ 
son than that of fasts^and vigils. A brothe r m onk too, of pious 
experience, was Jiclpful. Luther Icained now that a man was 
saved not by singing masses, but by the infinite grace of God: a 
moi’e credible hypothesis. He gradually got himself founded, as 
on the rock. No wonder ho should venerate the Bible, which had 
brought this blessed help to him. He prized it as the AVord of 
the Highest must be prized by such a man. He determined to 
hold by that; as through life and to death he firmly did. 

This then is his deliveranpo fr om d arkness, his final triumph 
over darluicss, what wo call hi^cmivcision; for himself the most 
important of all epochs. That he should now grow daily in peace 
and clearness; that, unfolding now tlie great talents and virtues 
implanted in him, he should rise to importance in his Convent, in 
his country, and be found more and more useful in all honest 
business of life, is a natural result. He was sent on missions by 
his Augustine Order, as a man of talent and fidelity fit to do their 
business well: the Elector of Saxony, Friedricli, inuncd the AViso, 
a truly wise and just prince, had cast his eye on him as a valuable 
person; made him Professor in his new University of AV'^ittenberg, 
Preacher too at Wittenberg; in both which capacities, as in all 
duties he did, this Luther, in the peaceable sphere of common 
life, was gaining more and more esteem with all good men. 

It was in his twenty-seventh year that he first saiv_^Rome, 
being sent thither, as 1 said, on mission from his Convent. Pope 
Julius the Second, and what was going-on at Rome, must have 
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filled the mind of Luther 'witli amazement. He had (^mo as to 
the Sacred City, throne of God's Highpriest on Eai-th; and he 
found it—what we know! Many thoughts it must have given the 
man; many which we have no record of, which perhaps ho did not 
himself know how to utter. This Borne, tliis scene of false priests, 
clothed not in the beauty of holiness, but in far other vesture, is 
false: but what is it to Lujiher? A mean man he, how shall he 
rcfoim a world ? That was for. from his thoughts. A humble, 
stlitaiy man, why should he at all meddle with the world ? It 
was the task of quite higher men tlian he. His business w'as to 
guide his own footsteps wisely through the world. Let him do 
his own obscure duty in it well; the rest, horrible and dismal as 
it looks, is in God’s hand, not in his. 

It is curious to reflect what might have been tlie issue, had 
Boraan Popery happened to pass this Luther by; to go on in its* 
great w'osteful orbit, and not come athwai't his little patli, and 
force him to assault it! Conceivable enougli that, in this case, ho 
might have held his peace about the abuses of Borne; left Provi¬ 
dence, and God on high, to deal with them! A modest quiet 
man; not prompt he to attack iireverently persons in authority. 
His clear task, as I say, was to do his own duty*; to walk wisely 
ill this ivorld of confused wickedness, and save his own soul alive. 
But the Boman Highpricsthood did come athw'art him: afar off 
at Wittenberg he, Luther, could not get lived in honesty for it; 
he remonstrated, resisted, came to extremity; w'as struck-at, stiTiclc 
again, and so it came to wager of battle between them! This is 
worth attending to in LuUier’s histoiy. Perhaps no man of so 
humble, peaceable a disposition ever filled tlic world wiUi conten¬ 
tion. We cannot but see that he would have loved privacy, quiet 
diligence in the shade; that it was against his will he ever became 
a notoriety. Notoriety; what would tliat do for him? The goal 
of his march through this world was the Infinite Heaven; an in¬ 
dubitable goal for him: in a few yeoi'S, ho should either have 
attained that, or lost it forever! We will say notliing at all, I 
think, of that sorrowfullest of theories, of its being some mean 
shopkeeper grudge, of the Augustine Monk against tho Dominican, 
that first kindled the 'wrath of Luther, and produced the Protestant 
Beformation. We will say to the people who maintain it, if indeed 
any such exist now: Get first into tho sphere of thought by which 
it is so mudi as possible to judge of Luther, or of any man like 
Luther, otherwdse than distr^tedly; we may then begin arguing 
with 3 '^ou. 

The Monk Tetzel, sent out carelessly in the way of trade, by 
Leo Tenth,—^^vho merely wrouted to raise a little money, and for 
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the rest |ecms to have been a Pagan rather than a Christian, so 
far as he was anything,—amved.at Wittenberg, and drove his 
scandalous trade tliere. Luther's dock bought Indulgences; in 
the confessional of his Church, people pleaded to him that they 
had already got their sins pardoned. Luther, if he would not bo 
found wanting at his own post, a false sluggard and coward at the 
very centre of the little space of ground that was his own and no 
other man’s, had to step-forth against Indulgences, and declare 
aloud that they were a futility and sorrowful mockery, that *0 
man’s sins could be pardoned by them. It was the beginning of 
the Avliolo Reformation. We know how it went; forward from 
this li)’st public challenge of Tetzel, on the last day of October 
1517, through remonstrance and argument;—spreading ever wider, 
rising over higher; till it became unquenchable, and enveloped all 
otlie world. Luther’s heart’s-desire was to have this grief and otlicr 
griefs amended; his thought was stUl far other than that of intro¬ 
ducing separation in tho Church, or revolting against the Pope, 
Father of Christendom.—Tho elegant Pagan Pope cai'od littlo 
about this Monk and his doctrines; wished, however, to have done 
with the noise of him: in a space of some three years, having tried 
various softer methods, fie thought good to end it by fire. He 
dooms the Monlc’s writings to be burnt by the hangman, and his 
body to be sent bound to Rome,—^probably for a similar purpose. 
It was tlio way they had ended with Huss, with Jerome, the cen- 
tuiy before. A short argument, fire.. Poor Huss: he come to 
tliat Constance Council, with all imaginable promises and safe- 
conducts ; an earnest, not rebellious kind of man: they laid him 
instantly in a stone dungeon ‘ three-feet wide, six-feet high, seven- 
feet long;’ humt tho true voice of him out of tliis world; choked 
it in smoke and fire. That was not well done! 

I, for one, pardon Luther for now altogether revolting against 
the Pope. The elegant Pagan, bj*^ this fire-decree of his, had kin¬ 
dled into noble just Avratli tho bravest heart then living in this 
world. The bravest, if also one of the humblest, peaceablcst; it 
was now kindled. These words of mine, words of truth and sober¬ 
ness, aiming faitlifully, as human inability would allow, to promote 
God’s truth on Earth, and save men’s souls, you, God’s vicegerent 
on earth, answer them by the hangman and fire ? You will bum 
me and them, for answer to the God’s-message they strove to bring 
you ? Fott are not God’s vicegerent; you are another’s than his, 
I think! I talce your Bull, as an empai'chmented Lie, and bum it. 
You will do what you see good next: this is what I do.—It was on 
the 10th of December 1520, three years after the beginning of the 
business, that Luther ' with a great concourse of people,’ took this 
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indignant step of burning the Pope’s fire-decree * at l^e Elster- 
Gate of Wittenberg.’ Wittenberg lool^ed-on ‘ witli shoutings;’ the 
whole world was looking-on. The Pope should not have pinvoked 
that * shout! ’ It was the shout of the awakening of nations. The 
quiet German heart, modest, patient of much, had at length got 
more tlian it could bear. Formulism, Pagan Popism, and other 
Falsehood and comipt Semblance had ruled long enough: and 
here once more was a man found .who durst tell all men that God's- 
world stood not on semblances but on realities; that Life was a 
tiiith, and not a lie! 

At bottom, as was said above, we are to consider Luther as a 
Prophet Idol-breaker; a bringer-back of men to reality. It is the 
function of great men and teachers. Mahomet said, These idols 
of yours are wood; you put wax and oil on them, the flies stick on 
them: they are not God, I tell j'ou, they are black wood! Lutlieif 
said to the Pope, This thing of yours that you call n Pardon of 
Sins, it is a bit of rag-paper with ink. It is nothing else; it, and 
so much like it, is nothing else. God alone can pardon sins. 
Popoship, spiritual Fatherhood of GoS’sH^Imfcirr^^ 
semblance, of cloth and parchment ? It is an awful fact. God’s 
Church is not a semblance, Heaven and^ell are*not semblances. 

I stand on tliis, since you drive mo to it. Standing on tlii^, I a 
poor Gorman Monk am stronger than you all. I stand solitary, 
friendless, but on God’s Truth; you with your tiaras, triple-hats, 
■with your treasuries and aimories, thunders spiritual and tem¬ 
poral, stand on the Devil’s Lie, and arc not so strong!— 

The Diet of Worms, Luther’s appearance there on the 17th of 
April 1521, may be considered as the grci^ei^t scene in . Mo dem 
European Histoiy; the point, indeed, from which the whole sub¬ 
sequent histoiy of civilisation takes its rise. After multiplied 
negotiations, disputations, it had come to tliis. The young Empe¬ 
ror Charles Fiftli, with all tlie Princes of Geimany, Papal nuncios, 
dignitaries spiritual and temporal, ai*e assembled there: Luther 
is* to appear and answer for himself, whether he will recant or 
not. The world’s pomp and power sits there on tliis hand: on 
that, stands-up for God’s Tmth, one man, the poor miner Hans 
Luther’s Son. Friends had reminded him of Huss, advised him 
not to go; he would not be advised. . A large company of friends 
rode-out to meet him, with still more earnest tv^ai'nings; ho an¬ 
swered, "Were there as many Devils in Worms as Uiere are roof- 
tiles, 1 would on.” The people, on tlie morrow, as ho went to the 
Hall of the Diet, crowded the windows and housetops, some of 
them calling out to him, in solemn words, not to recant: “ Who¬ 
soever denieth me before men!” they cried to him,—as in a kind 
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of 8Slomn|O0tition aiidai^m'ation. Was it not in reality our peti¬ 
tion; tbp, tne petition of thp whole world, lying in dark bondage 
of 8(^, paralysed under a black spectral Nightmare and triple-hat¬ 
ted Chimera, calling itself Father in God, and what not: “ Free us; 
it rpstS with thee; desert us not!” Luther did not desert us. His 
speech, of two hours, distinguished itself by its resfpectflil, wise and 
honest tone ; submissive to whatsoever could lawfully claim sub¬ 
mission, not submTssive to any more tlian that. His writings, he 
’ said, were partly his own, partly derived from the Word of God. As 
to what was his own, human infirmity entered into it; unguarded 
anger, blindness, many things doubtless which it were a blessing 
for him could he abolish altogether. But as to what stood on 
sound truth and tlie Word of God, he could not recant it.' How 
could he? “ Confute me,” he concluded, “ by proofs of Scripture, 
hr else by plain just arguments: I cannot recant otherwise. For 
it is ncitlrer safe nor prudent to do aught against conscience. 
Here stand I; lean do no otlicr: God assist me!”—It is, as we 
say, the greatest moment in the Modern History of Men. English 
Puritanism, England and its Pai'liaments, Americas, and vast work 
these tivo centuries; French Revolution, Europe and its work every¬ 
where at presents t he goAi of it all lay there ; had Luther in that 
moment done other, "rTiaci all been otherwise! The European 
World was asking him: Am I to sink ever lower into falsehood, 
stagnant putrescence, loathsome accursed death; or, with what¬ 
ever paroxysm, to cast the falsehoods out of me, and be cured 
and live?— 

Great wars, contentions and disunion followed out of this Re¬ 
formation; which last down to our day, and are yet far from 
ended. Great talk and crimination has been made about these. 
They are lamentable, undeniable; but after all, what has Luther 
or his cause to do witli them? It seems strange reasoning to 
charge the Reformation with all this. When Hercules turned the 
purifying river into King Augeas’s stables, I have no doubt tlfb 
confusion that resulted was considerable all around : but I think 
it was notH wcules’s blame; it was some other’s blame! » The Re- 
foimation might bring what results it liked when it came, but the 
Reformation simply could not help coming. To all Popes and 
Popes’ advocates, expostulating, lamenting and accusing, tlie an¬ 
swer of the world is: Once for all, your Popehood has become un¬ 
true.' No matter how good it was, how good you say it is, we 
cannot believe it; the liglit of our whole mind, given us to walk-by 
from deaven above, finds it henceforth a thing unbelievable. Wo 
%vill not believe it, we will not try to believe it,—^we dare not! The 
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tiling is untrue; we were traijk^rssgftii^st tile CMver'^ 
we durst pretend to think it true.'* Awsy with iir« |et jifh1>uiojfrT6t 
likes come in tlie place of it: with it we cdn have no fiur^e» 
—Luther and his I^otestantism is not responsiU^USM^WBi^l 
false Siinulacra that forced him to pro'test,* £Eey ^ XWppnfiibIe.l 
Luther did what every man that God has made hM not only the 
rijlit, hut lies under the sacredjluty, to do; answered a False- 
h* (1 uhen it questioned him, Dost thou belicvo 
what cost soever, ivithout counting of coSt§, fIii§'fEing behoved to 
he done. Union, organisation spiritual and material, a far nobler 
than any Topedom or Feudalism in their truest days, I never 
doubt, is coming for the world; sure to come. But on Fact alone, 
not on Semblance and Simulacrum, will it bo able either to come, 
or to stand when come. With union grounded on falsehood, and 
oidcring us to speak and act lies, we will not have anytliing to do., 
Peace ? *A brutal lethargy is peaceable, the noisome ^rrav is i s peag^- 
ahlc. Wo hope for a living peace, not a dead one I 

And yet, in piizing justly the indispensable blessings of the 
New, Lt us not be unjust to the Old. The Old woe true, if it no 
loiij>cr is. In Dane’s days it needed no sophistry, self-blinding or 
other dislioncsty, to get itself reckoned true. It yas good ; 
nay there is in the soul of it a deathless good. The cry of ‘ No 
Poircry,' is foolish enough in these days. The speculation that ’ 
Popciy is on the increase, building new chapels, and so forth, may 
I).iss for one of the idlest over started. Very curious : to count>up 
a few Poj)ish chapels, listen to a few Protestant logic-choppings,— 
to much dull droning drorvsy inanity that still calls iteelf Protest¬ 
ant, and say: See, Protestantism is decul; Popism is more alive 
tliair it, Avill bo alivo after it!—Drowsy inanities, not a few, tlrat 
call themselves Protestant are dead; hut Protea^ ntiam Tiof- 
died yet, that I hear of! Protestantism, if we will look, has in 
tliose days produced its Goethe, its Napoleon; German Literature 
aud lire French Eevolution; rather considerable signs of life! 
Nay, at bottom, what else is alivo but Protestantism ? The life of 
most else tlrat one meets is a galvanic one merely,—not*a pleasant, 
irot a lasting sort of ife I 

Popery can build new chapels ; welcome to do so, to all lengths. 
Popery cannot come back, any more than Pagfkirism can, — whicA 
also still lingers in some countries. • But, ind^d, it is wjtlr tlicse 
things, as with the ebbing of the sea: you look at the waves oscil¬ 
lating hither, thither on the beach; for minutes you cannot tell how 
it is going; look in half an hour where it is,—look in half a cefh 
tuiy whero your Popehood is! Alas, would there were no greater 
danger to our Europe than the poor old Pope’s revival I Thor mi^ 
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as soon try to revive.—^And withal this oscillation has a meaning. 
The po^ old Popehood will not die away entirely, as Thor has 
done, for some time yet; nor ought it. We may say, the Old never 
dies till this happen. Till all the soul of good that w-as in it have 
got itself transfused into the practical New. While a good work 
remains capable of being done by the Eomish form; or, what is 
inclusive of all, while a pious life remains capable of being led by 
it. Just so long, if we consider, will this or the other human soul 
adopt it, go about as a living witness of it. So long it will obtrude 
itself on the eye of us who reject it, till wo in our i)ractice too have 
appropriated whatsoever of truth was in it. Then, but also not 
till then, it will have no charm more for any man. It lasts hero 
for a purpose. Let it last as long as it can.— 

Of Luther I will add now, in reference to all these wars and 
bloodshed, the noticeable fact that none of them began so long as 
he continued living. The controversy did not get to fighting so 
long as he was there. To me it is proof of his greatness in all 
senses, this fact. How seldom do we find a man lhat has slivrod- 
up some vast commotion, w'ho docs not himself perish, swept-away 
in it! Such is the usual course of revolutionists. Luther con¬ 
tinued, in a good degree, sovf^ign of this greatest revolution; all 
Protestants, of what rank or function soever, looking much to him 
for guidance: and he held it peaceable, continued firm at the cen¬ 
tre of it. A man to do this must have a kingl^faculty: he must 
have the gift to discern at all turns where the tme heart of the 
matter lies, and to plant himself courageously on that, as a strong 
ti’ue man, that otlier true men may rally round him there. He 
will not continue lender of men othenvise. Tjuthor’s clear deep 
force of judgment, his force of all sorts, of silence, of tolerance and 
moderation, among others, are vciy notable in these circumstances. 

Tolerance, I say; a very genuine kind of tolerance: he distin¬ 
guishes what is essential, and what is not; the unessential may go 
veiy much as it will. A complaint comes to him that such and such 
a Reformed Preacher * will not preach without a cassock.* Woll, 
answers Luther, what harm w'ill a cassock do the man ? ‘ Let him 
* liave a cassock to preach in; let him have three cassocks if he find 
‘ benefit in them !’ His conduct in the matter of Karlstadt’s wild 
image-brealdng; of the Anabaptists; of the Peasants’ War, shows 
a noble strength, very different from spasmodic violence. With 
surer prompt insight he discriminates what is what: a strong just 
man, he speaks-forth what is the wise course, and all men follow 
him in that. Luther’s Written Works give similar testimony of 
him. The dialect of these speculations is now groum obsolete for 
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tis; but one still reads them with a singular atti'action. And in¬ 
deed the mere grammatical diction is still legible cnougli; Lutlier's 
merit in litenny history is of the gi'eatest: his dialect became tho 
language of all writing. They nro not well written, these Four- 
and-twenty Quai-tos of his; written hastily, with quite other than 
literary objects. But in no Books have I found a more robust, 
genuine, I will say noble^/aculty of a man than in these. A rug¬ 
ged honesty, homeliness, simplicity; a ragged sterling sense and 
strength. Ho dashes - out illumination from him; his smiting 
idiomatic phrases seem to cleave into tlie very secret of the matter. 
Good huinour too, nay tender affection, nobleness, and depth : tliis 
man could have been a Poet too ! He had to work an Epic Poem, 
not write one. I call him a great Thinker; as indeed his greatness 
of heart already betokens that. • 

Richter saj’s of Luther’s words, ‘his words are half-battles.* 
They may be called so. The essential quality of him Avas, iliat he 
could fight and conquer; that he Avas a right piece of human Va¬ 
lour. No more A*nliant man, no mortal heart to be called ftrurcr, 
tliat one has record of, CA’er liA'cd in that Teutonic Kindred, aa'Iioso 
character is valour. His defiance of tlio ‘ Devils’ in Wonns Avas 
not a mere boast, as the like might be if noAV spoken. It Avas a 
faith of Taithcr s that there Avere Devils, spiritual denizens of tho 
Pit, continually besetting men. - Many times, in his AA'ritings, this 
turns-up: and a most small sneer has been grounded on it by 
some. In the room of the Wartburg Avhero he sat translating tlio 
Bible, they still shoAV you a blaek spot on the Avail; the strange 
moraorial of one of tlicsc conflicts. LuUicr sat translating one of 
the Psalms; he Avas Avom-doAvn Avith long labour, aaIUi sickness, 
abstinence from food: there rose before him some hideous inde¬ 
finable Image, Avhicli he took for tlieEvil One, to forbid his work: 
Luther started-up, Avith fiend-defiance; flung his inkstand at tlio 
spc'ctre, and it disappeared ! The spot still remains there; a cu¬ 
rious monument of several tilings. Any apotliecaiy’s apprentice 
can noAV tell us Avhat Ave ai*e to think of tliis apparition, in a scien¬ 
tific sense : but the man’s licjirt that dai’e rise defiant, face to face, 
against Hell itself, can give no higher proof of fearlessness. Tho 
thing ho Avill quail before, exists not on this Eartli or under it.— 
Fearless enough! ‘ The Devil is aAvare,’ writes he on one occasion, 

‘ that this docs not proceed out of fear in mo. I have seen and 
‘ defied innumerable Devils. Duke George,’ of Leipzig, a great 
enemy of his, ‘ Duke George is not equal to one Devil,’—far short 
of a Devil! ‘ If I had business at Leipzig, I would ride into Leip- 
‘ zig, though it rained Dukc-Gcorges for nine days running.’ What 
a reservoir of Dukes to ride into !—- 


u 
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At the same time, they err greatly who imagine that tliis man's 
courag(^vas ferocity, mere coarse disobedient obstinacy and sava¬ 
gery, as many do. Far from that. There may be a^absencc of 
fear which arises from the absence of thought or affection, from 
the presence of hatred and stupid fury. We do not value the 
courage of the tiger highly! With Luther it was far otherwise; 
no accusation could be more unjust than this of mere ferocious 
violence brought against him. A mos t gen tle heart withal, full of 
pily and love, as indeed the truly valiant heart over is. The tiger 
before a stronf/er foe—^flics: the tiger is not what we call valiant, 
only fierce and cruel. I know few things more touching than those 
soft breathings of affection, soft as a child's or a mother's, in this 
great Avild heart of Luther. So honest, unadulterated Avith any 
cant; homely, rude in their utterance; pure as water welling from 
the rock. “V^iat, in fact, Avas all that doAAmpressed mood of despair 
arid reprobation, Avhich Ave saAV in his youth, but the outcome of 
preeminent thoughtful gentleness, affections too keen and line ? 
It is the course such men as the poor Poet PoAvper fall into. Lu¬ 
ther to a slight observer, might have seemed a timid, Aveak man; 
modesty, affectionate shrinking tenderness the chief distinction of 
liira. It is a n^blc valour Avhich is roused in a heart like this, onco 
stuTed-up into defiance, all kindled into a heavenly blaze. 

In Luther’s TabU-Tolkt a posthumous Book of anecdotes and 
sayings collected by his friends, the most interesting uoav of all the 
Books proceeding from him, Ave have many beautiful unconscious 
displays of the man, and Avhat sort of nature he had. His beha¬ 
viour at the deathbed of his little Daughter, so still, so great and 
loving, is among the most affecting things. He is resigned that 
his little Magdalene should die, yet longs inexpressibly that she 
might live;—folloAvs, in au'estruck thought, the flight of her little 
soul tlirough those unknoAvn realms. AAvestruck; most heartfelt, 
Ave can see ; and sincere,—for after all dogmatic creeds and articles, 
he feels what nothing it is that Ave knoAV, or can know: His little 
Magdalene shall be with God, as God Avills; for Luj&er too that 
is all; Islam is all. 

Once, he looks-out from his solitary Patmos, the Castle of Co¬ 
burg, in the middle of the night; The great vault of Immensity, 
long flights of clouds sailing through it,—dumb, gaunt, huge:— 
who supports all that ? “ None ever saw the pillars of it; yet it is 
supported." God supports it. We must know that God is great, 
that God is good; and trust, where we cannot see.—Returning 
home from Leipzig once, he is struck by the beauty of tlie harvest- 
fields :, Hoav it stands, that golden yelloAV com, on its fair taper 
stem, its golden head bent, all rich and waving there,—the meek 
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Earth, at God’s kind'^bidding, has produced it once again; the 
bread of man!—In the garden at Wittenberg one eveninguat sun¬ 
set, a little bird has perched for tlie night: That little bird, says 
Luther, above it are the stars and deep Heaven of worlds; yet it 
has folded its little wings; gone trustfully to rest there as in its 

home: the Maker of it has given it too a homo!-^Neither are 

mirthful turns wanting: there is a great free human heart in this 
man. The common speech of him has a rugged nobleness, idiom¬ 
atic, expressive, genuine; gleams here and there with beautiful 
poetic tints. One feels him to be a great brother man. His love 
of Music, indeed, is not this, as it were, the summary of all tliese 
affections in him ? Many a wild unutterability he spoke-forth from 
him in the tones of his flute. The Devils fled from his flute, he 
says. Death-defiance on the one hand, and such love of music on 
the other; I could call tliese the two opposite poles of a great 
soul; between these two all great things had room. 

Luther’s face is to me expressive of him; in Kranach’s best 
poiiiraits I find the true Luther. A rude, plebeian face; with its 
huge crag-like brows and bones, the emblem of rugged energy; at 
first, almost a repulsive face. Yet in the eyes especially there is a 
wild silent sorrow; an unnamable melancholy, the element of all 
gentle and fine affections; giving to the rest the true stamp of no¬ 
bleness. Laughter was in this Luther, as wo said; but teara also 
were there. Tears also were appointed him; tears and hard toiL 
The basis of his life was Sadness, Eamestness. In his latter days, 
after all triumphs and victories, he expresses himself heartily weaiy 
of living; ho considers that God alone can and will regulate the 
course things arc taking, and that perhaps the Day of Judgment is 
not far. As for him, he longs for one thing: that God would re¬ 
lease him from his labour, and let him depart and bo at rest. They 
understand little of the man who cite this in discredit of him!—I 
will call tliis Luther a trae Great Man; great in intellect, in cour¬ 
age, affection and integrity; one of our most lovable and precious 
men. Great, not as a hewn obelisk; but as an Alpine mountain, 
—so simple, honest, spontaneous, not setting-up to be great at all; 
there for quite another pui'poso tlian being great! Ah yes, unsub- 
duablc granite, piercing for and wide into the Heavens; yet in 
the clefts of it fountains, green beautiful valleys widi flowers!. A 
right. Spiritual Hero and Prophet; or^^ajnore. a tiue Son o f Natp re 
and F act, for whom these centuries, and many that are to come 
yet, will be thankful to Heaven. 

The most interesting phasis which tlie Heformation anywhere * 
assumes, especially for us English, is that of Puritanism. In Lu- 
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tiler’s own countiy, Protestantism soon dwindled into a rather bar¬ 
ren aflfcir: not a religion or faith, but rather now a theological 
jangling of argmnent, the proper scat of it not the heai't; the 
essence of it sceptical contention: which indeed has jangled more 
and more, down to Voltairism itself,—through Gustavus-Adolphus 
contentions onwai-d to FrcncEllevolution ones ! But in our Island 
tlicre arose a Puritanism, which even got itself established as a 
Presbyterianism and National Church among the Scotch; which 
came foith as a reaLbusiness of the heart; and has produced in 
tlie world vciy notable fruit. In some senses, one may say it is 
the only phasis of Protestantism Uiat ever got to tlie rank of being 
a Faith, a true heart-communication with Heaven, and of exhibit¬ 
ing itself in Histoiy as such. We must spare a feiv words for 
Knox; himself a brave and remarkable man; but still more im¬ 
plant as Chief Priest and Founder, which one may consider him 
to be, of the Faitli tliat became Scotland's, New England’s,-Oliver 
CromivcU’s. Histoiy will have something to say about this, for 
some time to come! 

We may censure Puritanism as wo please; and no one of us, I 
suppose, but would find it a veiy rough defective thing. But we, 
and all men, may understand that it was a genuine thing; for Na¬ 
ture has adopted it, and it has grown, and grows. I say some¬ 
times, that all goes by wagcr-of-battle in this world; that strength, 
well understood, is the measure of all ivorth. Give a thing time; 
if it can succeed, it is a right thing. Look now at American Soxon- 
dom; and at that little Fact of the sailing of the Maylloivcr, two- 
hundred yeai’S ago, from Delft Haven in Holland! Were we of 
open sense as the Greeks were, wo had found a Poem hero; one 
of Nature’s own Poems, such as she ■\\Titcs in bread facts over 
gi'eat continents. For it was properly the beginning of America: 
there were straggling settlers in America before, some material as 
of a body ivas there; but the soul of it was first this. These poor 
men, driven-out of their own country, not able well to live in Hol¬ 
land, determine on settling in the New World. Black untamed 
forests arc there, and wild savage creatures; but not so cruel as 
Starchomber hangmen. They thought the Earth would yield them 
food, if they tilled honestly; the everlasting heaven would sti’ctch, 
there too, overhead; they should be loft in peace, to prepare for 
Eternity by living well in tliis world of Time; worshiping in what 
they thought the true, not the idolatrous Avay. They clubbed their 
small means together; hired a ship, the little ship Mnyfiower, and 
made ready to set sail. In NeaTs History of the Fiiritans^ is an 
'account of the ceremony of their departui'e: solemnity, we might 

» Noal (London, 1755), i. 490. 
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coll it ratlier, for it iras a real act of worship. Their minister went 
down with them to the beach, and their brethren whom were 
to leave behind; all joined in solemn prayer. That God would 
have pity on His poor children, and go with them into that waste 
wilderness, for He also had made thaC^He was there also os well 
as here.—Hah! These men, I think, had a work! The weak 
thing, weaker than a child, becomes strong one day, if it bo a true 
thing. Puritanism was only despicable, laughable then; but no¬ 
body can manage to laugh at it now. Puritanism has got weapons 
and sinews; it has fire-arms, war-navies; it has cunning in its ten 
fingers, strength in its right arm; it can steer ships, fell forests, 
removp mountains;—^it is one of the strongest things under this 
sun at present! ‘ 

In the history of ScoUaud too, I can find properly but one 
epoch; wo may say, it contains nothing of world-interest at all but 
this Rcformatioi^ l^,Knox. A poor barren country, full of conti¬ 
nual broils, dissensions, massacrings; a people in the last state of 
rudeness and destitution, little better perhaps than Ireland at this 
day. Hungiy fierce barons, not so much as able to form any 
arrangement with each other how to tlivuU what they fleeced from 
these poor drudges; but obliged, as the Columbian Republics are 
at this day, to make of every alteration a revolution; no way of 
changing a ministiy but by hanging the old ministers on gibbets: 
this is a historical spectacle of no very singular significance! 
‘Bravery’ enough, I doubt not; fierce fighting in abundance: but 
not braver or fiercer than tliat of their old Scandinavian Sea-king 
ancestors; whose exploits wo have not fi)und worth dwelling-on! 
It is a country as yet wjtligut auSPnl: nothing developed in it but 
what is rude, external, semi-animal.* And now at the Reformation, 
the internal life is kindled, as it were, under the ribs of this out¬ 
ward material death. A cause, the noblest of causes Idndlcs itself, 
like a beacon set on high; high as Heaven, yet attainable from 
Earth;—^whoi’cby the meanest man becomes not a Citizen j^uly, 
but a Member of Christ’s visible Church; a veritable Hero, if ho 
provo a true man! 

Well; this is what I mean by a whole ‘ nation of heroes;’ a he- 
lieving nation. There needs not a great soul to malce a hero; there 
needs a god-created soul which will be true to its origin; that will 
be a great soul! The like has been seen, we find. The like will 
be again seen, under wider foinis than the Prcsbyteiian: there can 
be no lasting good done till then.—Impossible! say some. Possi¬ 
ble ? Has it not been, in this world, as a practised fact ? Did Hero- 
worship fail in Knox’s case? Or are we made of other clay now? 
Did tlie Westminster Confession of Faith add some now property 
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to the soul of man ? God made the soul of man. He did not doom 
any sou^of man to live as a Hypothesis and Hearsay, in a world 
filled with such, and with the fatal work and fruit of such!- 

But to return: This that Knox did for his Nation, I say, we may 
really call a resuiTCCtion as from deaths It was not a smooth busi¬ 
ness ; but it was welcome surely, and cheap at that price, had it 
been far rougher. On the whole, cheap at any price;—as life is. 
The people began to live: they needed first of all to do that, at 
what cost and costs 'soever. Scotch Literature and Thought, 
Scotch Industiy ; James Watt, David Hume, Walter Scott, Kobert 
Bums: I find Knox and the Reformation acting in the heart’s core 
of eveiy one of these persons and phenomena; I find that without 
the RefoiTuation they would not have been. Or what of Scotland? 
The Puritanism of Scotland became that of England, of New Eng- 
, land.* A tumult in the High Church of Edinburgh spread into a 
universal battle and struggle over all these realms;—^there cainc- 
out, after fifty-years struggling, what we all call the ‘ Olorioiis Re¬ 
volution,’ a Hdbeas-Gorpus Act, Free Parliaments, and much else!— 
Alas, is it not too true what we said. That many men in the van do 
always, like Russian soldiers, march into tlic ditch of Schwiednitz, 
and fill it up w^h their dead bodies, that the rear may pass-over 
them diy-shod, and gain the honour? How many earnest rugged 
Cromwells, Knoxes, poor Peasant Covenanters, wrestling, battling 
for very life, in rough miry places, have to stiuggle, and suffer, and 
fall, greatly censured, hemired ,—^before a beautiful Revolution of 
Eighty-eight can step-over them in official pumps and silk-stock¬ 
ings, with universal three-times-three! 

It seems to me hai’d measure that this Scottish man, now after 
tlirec-hundred years, should have to plead like a culpi'it before the 
world; intrinsically for having been, in such way as it was then 
possible to be, tlie bravest of all Scotchmen! Had he been a poor 
Half-and-half, ho could have crouched into the comer, like so many 
others; Scotland had not been delivered; and Knox had been 
-without blame. Ho is the one Scotchman to whom, of all others, 
his country and the world owe a debt. He has to plead that Scot¬ 
land would forgive him for having been worth to it any million 
* unblamabm' Scotchmen that need no forgiveness! He bared Ms 
breast to the battle; had to row in French galleys, wander forlorn 
in exile, in clouds and storms; was censured, shot-at through his 
windows; had a right sore fighting life: if this world were his 
place of recompense, he had made but a bad venture of it. I can¬ 
not apologise for Knox. To him it is very indifferent, these two- 
hundred-and-fifty years or more, what men say of him. But we, 
having got above all those details of his battle, and living now in 
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dearness on the finiitS of his victory, we, for our own sake, ought 
to look through the rumours aud controversies enveloping the' 
man, into the man himself. 

For one thing, I will remai’k tliat tills post of Prophet to his 
Nation was not of his seeking; Knox had lived forty years quietly 
obscure, before he became conspicuous. He was the son of poor 
parents; had got a college education; become a Priest; adopted 
the Beformation, and seemed well content to guide his own steps 
by the light of it, nowise unduly intruding it on others. Ho had 
lived as Tutor in gentlemen’s families; preaching when any body 
of persons wished to hear his docti’ine: resolute ho to walk by the 
truth, and speak the truth when called to do it; not ambitious of 
more; not fancying himself capable of more. In tins entirely ob¬ 
scure way he had reached the age of forty; was with the small 
body of Reformers who were standing siege in St. Andrew’s Castle, 
—when one day in their chapel, the Preacher after finishing his 
exliortation to tliese fighters in the forlorn hope, said suddenly, 
That there ought to be other speakers, tliat all men who had a 
priest’s heart and gift in them ought now to speak;—which gifts 
and heart one of Uieir oum number, John Knox the name of him, 
had: Had ho not ? said the Preacher, appealing to all the audi¬ 
ence : \Vliat then is his duty? The people answered affirmatively; 
it was a criminal forsaking of his post, if such a man held the word 
that was in him silent. Poor Knox was obliged to stand-up; he 
attempted to reply; he could say no Avord;—burst into a flood of 
tears, and ran out. It is worth remembenng, that scene. Ho was 
in grievous trouble for some days. He felt what a small faculty 
Avas his for tliis great Avork. He felt Avliat a baptism he Avas called 
to be baj)tised withal. He * burst into tears.’ 

Our primary characteristic of a Hero, tliat he is sincere, applies 
emphatically to Knox. It is not denied anyAAhere tliat this, Avhat- 
ever might be his other qualities or faults, is among the truest of 
men. With a singular instinct h g^ holds to the truth and fact; the 
truth alone is there for him, the rest a mere shadow and deceptive 
nonentity. However feeble, forlorn the reality may seem, on that 
and that only can he take his stand. In the Galleys of the River 
Loire, whither Knox and the others, after their Castle of St. An- 
dieAv’s was taken, had been sent as Galley-slaves,—some ofiiccr or 
priest, one day, presented them an Image of the Virgin Mother, 
requiring that they, the blasphemous heretics, should do it rever¬ 
ence. Mother? Mother of God? said Knox, when the turn came 
to him : This is no Mother of God: this is * a pmted bredd,* — a 
piece of wood, 1 tell you, with paint on it! She is fitter for swim¬ 
ming, I think, than for being worshiped, added Knox; and flung 
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tile thing into the river. It was not very cheap jesting there: but 
come of it what might, this thing to Knox was and must continue 
nothing ^ther than the real truth*; it was a pented bredd: worship 
it he would not. He told his fellow-prisoners, in this darkest 
time, to be of courage; the Cause they had was the true one, and 
must and would prosper; the whole world could not put it down. 
Beality is of God’s making; it is alone strong. How many pented 
breddsy pretending to be reed, ore fitter to swim than to be wor¬ 
shiped !—This Knox cannot live but by fact: he clings to reality 
as the shipwrecked sailor to the cliff.* He is an instance to us how 
a man, by sincerity itself, becomes heroic: it is the grand gift ho 
has. We"Snd in Knox a good hoimst intellectual talent, no trans¬ 
cendent one;—a narrow, inconsiderable man, os compared with 
Luther: but in heartfelt instinctive adherence to ti*uth, in sinceriti/, 
as we saj’-, he has no superior; naj’-, one might ask. What equal ho 
'has ? l^e heart of him is of the true Prophet cast. “ He lies 
there,” said the Earl of Morton at his grave, “ who never feared tho 
face of man.” He resembles, more than any of tho moderns, an 
Old-Hebrow Prophet. The same inflexibility, intolerance, rigid 
naiTOw-looking adherence to God’s trutii, stem rebuke in the name 
of God to all that forsake truth: an Old-Hebrew Prophet in tho 
guise of an Edinburgh Minister of tlie Sixteenth Century. We are 
to take him for that; not require him to be other. ■ 

Knox’s conduct to Queen Mary, tho harsh visits he used to 
make in her own palace, to reprove her there, have been much com¬ 
mented upon. Such cruelty, such coarseness fills us with indig¬ 
nation. On reading the actual narrative of the business, what 
Knox said, and Avhat Knox meant, 1 must say one’s tragic feeling 
is rather disappointed. Thoj'^ are not so coarse, tlieso speeches; 
they seem to me about as fine as tho circumstances would permit! 
Knox was not there to do the courtier; he came on another errand. 
"Whoever, reading those colloquies of his witli the Queen, thinks 
they arc vulgar insolences of a plebeian x)ricst to a delicate high 
lady, mistakes the puiq)ort and essence of tliem altogether. It 
was unfortunately not possible to be polite with the Queen of 
'Scotland, unless one proved untrue to the Nation and Cause of 
Scotland. A. man who did not wish to see tlie land of his birth 
made a hunting field for intriguing ambitious Guises, and the 
Cause of God trampled underfoot of Falsehoods, Formulas and 
tho Dovirs Cause, had no method of making himself agreeable! • 
** Better tliat women weep,” said Morton, ” than that bearded men 
bo forced to weep.” Knox was the constitutional opposition-party 
in Scotland; tho Nobles of tho countiy, colled by their station to 
talj:o that post, were not found in it; Knox had to go, or no one. 
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Tlio hapless Queen ;'^but the- still more hapless Gouutiy, if »lt 4 
were made happy! Maxy herself was not without shaipncss 
enough, among her other qualities: ** Who are you,” said Che once, 
that presume to school the nobles and sovereign of this realm ?" 
—“ Madam, a subject bom within tlio some,” answered he. Rea¬ 
sonably answered! If the * subject' have truth to speak, it is not 
the ‘ subject’s’ footing that mil foil him here.— 

We blame Knox for his intol^’oncc. Well, surely it is good 
that each of us be as tolerant as possible. Yet, at bottom, after 
all the talk there is and has been about it, what is tolerance? 
Tolerance has to tolerate the unessential; and to see well what 
tliat is. Tolerance has to bo noble, measured, just in its very 
wrath, when it can tolerate no longer. But, on the whole, we ai'c 
not altogether hero to tolerate! • We oi*e here to resist, to control 
and vanquish, withal. We do not ‘ tolerate’Falsehoods, Thiev¬ 
eries, Iniquities, when tliey fasten on us; we say to tliem, Thou* 
art false, tJiou art not tolerable! Wo arc hero to extinguish False¬ 
hoods, and put an end to them, in sonic wise way! I will not 
quarrel so much with the way; tlio doing of the thing is our great 
concern. In tliis sense Knox was, full surely, intolerant. 

A man sent to row in French Galleys, and such lilcc, for teach¬ 
ing the Tmtli in his own land, cannot always lib in the mildest 
humour! I am not prepared to say that Knox had a soft temper ; 
nor do I know that he had what we call an ill temper. An ill na¬ 
ture ho decidedly had not. Kind honest affections dwelt in the 
much-enduring, hard-worn, ever-battling man. That ho could re¬ 
buke Queens, and had such weight among those proud turbulent' 
Nobles, proud enough whatever else they were; and could main¬ 
tain to tlio end a kind of virtual Presidency and Sovereignty in 
that wild realm, ho who was onlj*^ ‘ a subject born within the same 
this of itself will prove to us that ho was found, close at hand, to 
be no mean acrid man; but at heart a healthful, strong, sagacious 
man. Such alone can bear rule in that kind. They blame him 
for pulling-down cathedrals, and so forth, as if he were a seditious 
rioting demagogue: precisely the reverse is seen to be the fact, in 
regard to cathedrals and the rest of it, if we examine! Knox 
wanted no pulling-down of stone edifices; ho wanted leprosy and 
darkness to be thrown out of tlio lives of men. • Tumult was not 
his element; it was tlie tragic feature of his life that he was forced 
to dwell so much in that. Evriy such man is the bom enemy pf 
Disorder; hates to be in it: but what then ? Smooth Falsehood 
is not Order; it is the general sumtotal of Dworder. Or der is 
Truth, —each tiling standing on the basis that belongs to it: Order 
nnd Falsehood cannot subsist together. 
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Witiml, unexpectedly enough, this Knox'has a_yein of drolkiy 
in hilla; which I lilcc much, in combination with his oiEer quali¬ 
ties. He has a true eye for the ndiculous. His History, witli its 
rough earnestness, is curiously enlivened with tliis. When tho 
two Prelates, entering Glasgow Cathedral, quarrel about prece¬ 
dence ; march rapidly up, take to hustling one another, twitching 
one anotlier’s rochets, and at last flourishing their ci-osiers like 
quarter-staves, it is a great sight for him cveiyivay! Not mock¬ 
ery, scorn, hittcracss alone; though there is enough of that too. 
But a true, loving, illuminating laugh mounts-up over the earnest 
visage ,vnot a loud laugh; you would say, a laugh in the ^es most 
of all. An hones^heal’ted, brotherly man ;”brother to the high, 
brother also to the low; sincere in his sympathy with both. He 
had his pipe of Bourdeaux too, wo find, in that old Edinburgh 
houso of his; a cheery social man, with faces that loved him 1 
' They go far wi’ong who think this Knox was a gloomy, spasmodic, 
shricldng fanatic. Not at all: he is one of the solidest of men. 
Practical, cautious-hopeful, patient; a most shrewd, obsciving, 
quietly discerning man. In fact, he has vciy much tho typo of 
character we assign to the Scotch at present: a certain sardonic 
taciturnity is in him; insight enough; and a stouter heart than he 
himself knows 6'f. He has the power of holding his peace over 
many things which do not vitally concern him,—“ They ? Avhat 
are they?” But the thing which does vitally concern him, that 
tiling he will speak of; and in a tone the whole world shall bo 
made to hear: all the more emphatic for his long silence. 

This Prophet of the Scotch is to me no hateful man!—He had 
a sore fight of an existence; wrestling with Popes and Priucipali- 
tifs; in defeat, contention, life-long struggle; roAving as a galley- 
slave, Avandering as on exile. A sore fight; but he Avon it. “ Have 
you hope ?” they asked him in his last moment, Avhen he could 
no longer speak. He lifted his finger, * pointed upAvai’ds with his 
finger,’ and so died. Honour to him. His Avorks have not died. 
The letter of his Avork dies, as of all men’s; but the 6i)irit of it 
never. 

One word more as to the letter of Knox’s Avork. The unfor¬ 
givable ofTonce in him is, that ho Avished to set-up Priests OA^er 
the head of Kings. In other words, he strove to make tlie Govern¬ 
ment of Scotland a The^acy. This indeed is properly the sum 
of his offences, the essential sin; for which W'hat pardon can there 
be? It is most true, he did, a^bottom, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, mean a Theocracy, or Government of God. .He did mean- 
that Kings and Prime Ministers, and all manner of pei*sons, in 
public or private, diplomatising or AA'hatever else they might be 
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doing, should wallc according to the Gospel of Christ, and undei'- 
stand that this was their Law, supreme over all laws, ^e Loped 
once to see such a thing realised; and the Petition, Th^ 
coT/M, no longer an emptj word. He was soi’e grieved when ho 
saw greedy worldly Barons clutch-hold of Uie Church’s property; 
when he expostulated that it was not secular property, that it was 
spiritual property, and should be tiumcd to true churchly uses, 
education, schools, worship;—and tlio Bcgent Miinny had to an¬ 
swer, with a shrug of the shoulders, “ It is a devout imagination!” 
Tliis was Knox’s scheme of right and trutli; this he zealously 
endeavoured after, to realise it. If we think his scheme of trutli 
was too naiTOw, was not true, we may rejoice tliat he could not 
realise it; that it remained, after two centuries of effort, unroalis- 
ablc, and is a ‘ devout imagination’ still. But how shall wo blame 
him for struggling to realise it? Theocracy, Government of God,^ 
is precisely the thing to be stiniggled for!. All Prophets, zealous 
Priests, are there for that purpose. Hildebrand wished a Theo¬ 
cracy ; Cromwell wished it, fought for it; Mahomet attained it. 
Nay, is it not what all zealous men, whether called Priests, Pro¬ 
phets, or whatsoever else called, do essentially wish, and must 
wish ? That right and truth, or God’s Law, reigij supremo among 
men, this is the Heavenly Ideal (well named in Knox’s time, and 
namablo in all times, a revealed * Will of God’) towards which the 
Beformer will insist that oil be more and more approximated. All 
true Beformers, as I said, are by the nature of them Priests, and 
strive for a Theocracy. 

How far such Ideals can ever be introduced into Practice, and 
at what point our impatience with their non-introduction ought 
to begin, is always a question. I think we may say safely, Let 
them introduce themselves as far as they can contiive to do it t 
If they arc the true faith of men, all men ought to be more or less 
impatient always where tliey are not found inti'oduced. There 
will never be wanting Bcgent-Mun*ays enough to shrug their 
shoulders, and say, “ A devout imagination !” We wiU praise the 
Hero-priest mther, who does what is in him to bring them in; and 
wears-out, in toil, calumny, contmdiction, a noble life, to make a 
God’s Kingdom of this Earth. The Eaith will not become too 
godlike I 
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LECTURE V. 

[Tuesday, 10tli May 1840.] 

THE HEBO AS MAN OF LETTEBS. JOHNSON, BOUSSEATT, BUBNS. 

Hebo-gops, Prophets, Poets, Priests are forms of Heroism that be¬ 
long to the old ages, make their appearance in the remotest times; 
some of them have ceased to bo possible long since, and cannot 
any more show themselves in this world. The Hero as Jlfa« of 
Letters, again, of which class we are to speak today, is altogether a 
product of these new ages; and so long as the wondrous art of 
Writing, or of Ready-writing which we call Printing, subsists, he 
may be expected to continue, os one of the main forms of Heroism 
for all future ages. He is, in various respects, a vciy singular 
phenomenon. 

He is new, I say; he has hardly lasted above a centuiy in tlio 
world yet. Never, till about a hundred years ago, was there seen 
any figure of a Great Soul living apart in that anomalous manner; 
endeavouring to speak-forth the inspiration that was in him by 
Printed Books, and find place and subsistence by what tlie world 
would please to give him for doing that. Much had been sold 
and bought, and left to make its own bargain in the marketplace; 
but the inspired wisdom of a Heroic Soul never till then, in that 
naked manner. Ho, with his copy-rights and copy-wrongs, in his 
squalid gan'ct, in his rusty coat; ruling (for this is what he does), 
from his grave, after death, whole nations and generations who 
would, or would not, give him bread while living,—^is a ratlicr 
curious spectacle! Few shapes of Heroism can be more unex¬ 
pected. • 

'Alas, the Hero from of old has had to cramp himself into 
strange shapes: the world knows not well at any time what to do 
with him, so fore^ is Ms aspect in the world! It seemed absurd 
to us, that men, in their rude admiration, should talce some wise 
great Odin for a god, and worship him as such; some wise great 
Mahomet for one god-insphed, and religiously follow his Law for 
twelve centuries: but that a wise great Johnson, a Bums, a Rous¬ 
seau, should be token for some idle nondescript, extant in the 
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world to omuso idleness, and have a few coins and ap]>lauses 
thrown him, that ho might live thereby; this perhaps ^as before 
hinted, will one day seem a still absiirdcr pliasis of things!— 
Meanwhile, since it is the spiritual always that determines tho 
material, this same Man-of-Lctters Hero must be regarded as our 
most important modem person. He, such as he may be, is tho 
soul of^11. What he teaches, the whole world will do and malce;* 
The hybrid’s manner of dealing witli him is the most significant 
feature of tho world’s general position. Looking well at his life, 
we may get a glance, as deep as is readily possible for us, into tho 
life of those singular centuries which have produced him, in which 
we ourselves live and work. 

There are genuine Men of Letters, and not genuine; os in 
eveiy kind th^ is a genuine and a spurious. • If Hero be taken 
to mean genuine, then 1 say the Hero as Man of Letters wilLbe 
found dischai'ging a function for us which is ever honourable, 
ever the highest; and was once well kno^vll to bo tlie highest. 
He is uttering-forth, in such way as he has, the inspired soul of 
him; all tliat a man, in any case, con do. 1 say inured ; for 
what wc call ‘ originality,’ ‘ sincerity,’ ‘ genius,’ the heroio quality 
we have no good name for, signifies that. Tho Hero is he who 
lives in tlie inward sphere of things, in tlio True, Divine and Eter¬ 
nal, which exists always, unseen to most, under- the Temporary, 
Trivial: liis being is in tliat; he declares that abroad, by act or 
speech as it may be, in declaring himself abroad. His life, as we 
said before, is a piece of the everlasting heart of Nature herself: 
all men’s life is,—^but the wcalc many know not the fact, and are 
untrue to it, in most times; tlie strong few ai’C sti'ong, heroic, 
perennial, because it cannot be hidden from them. The Man of 
Letters, like eveiy Hero, is there to proclaim this in such soi't as 
he can. Intrinsically it is tho same function which the old gene¬ 
rations named a man Prophet, Priest, Divinity for doing; which 
all manner of Heroes, by speech or by act, arc sent into the world 
to do. 

Fj^e the German Philosopher delivered, some forty years 
ago at Erlangen, a highly remarkable Course of Lectures on this 
subject: ‘ Ueber das Wesen des Oelehrten^ On the Nature of the 
Literary Man.’ Fichte, in conformity with the Transcendental 
Philosophy, of which he was a distinguished .teacher, declares 
first: That fill things which we see or work with in this ^arth, 
especially we ourselves and all persons, are as a kind of vesture 
or sensuous Appearance: that under all there lies, as the essence 
of them, what he calls the * D ivine Id g R of the World;’ this isjthe 
Hedity which' lies at the bottom of ^ Appearance.’ To the mass 
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of men no such Divine Idea is recognisable in the world; they 
live merely, says Fichte, among the superficialities, practicalities 
and shoirs of the,world, not dreaming that there is anything di< 
vine under them. But the Man of Letters is sent hither specially 
that he may discern for himself, and make manifest to us, this 
same Divine Idea: in every new generation it will manifest itself 
in a new dialectic and he is there for the purpose of doing that. 
Such is Fichte’s phraseology; with which we need not quarrel. 
It is his way of naming what I here, by other words, am striving 
imperfectly to name; what there is at present no [name for: Tho 
unspeakable Divine Significance, full of splendour, of wonder and 
terror, that lies in the being of every man, of cveiy thing,—the 
Presence of tho God who made every man and thing. Mahomet 
taught this in his dialect; Odin in his: it is the tiling which all 
thinking hearts, in one dialect or another, are here to teach. 
'Fichte calls the Man of Letters, therefore, a Prophet, or as ho 
prefers to phrase it, a Priest, continually unfolding the Godlike to 
men: Men of Letters are a perpetual Priesthood, from age to age, 
teaching all men that a God is still present in their life; that all 
‘ Appearance,’ whatsoever we see in tho world, is but as a vesture 
for the ‘ Divine Idea of the World,’ for ‘ that which lies at the bot¬ 
tom of Appearance.’ In the true Literary Mon there is thus ever, 
acknowledged or not by the world, a sacredness: he is the light of 
the world; the world’s Priest;—guiding it, like a sacred Pillar of 
Fire, in its dark pilgrimage through the waste of Time. Fichte 
discriminates with sharp zeal the true Literary Man, what we here 
call the Hero as Man of Letters, from multitudes of false unheroic. 
Whoever lives not wholly in this Divine Idea, or living partially 
in it, struggles not, as for the one good, to live wholly in it,—ho 
is, let him live where else he like, in what pomps and prosperities 
he like, no Literary Man; ho is, says Fichte, a ‘ Bungler, Stumper* 
Or at best, if ho belong to the prosaic provinces, he may bo a 
‘ Hodman;’ Fichte even calls him elsewhere a ‘ Nonentity,’ and 
has in short no mercy for him, no wish that lie should continue 
happy among us! This is Fichte’s notion of the Man of Letters. 
It means, in its own form, precisely what we here mean. 

In this point of view, I consider that, for the last hundred 
years, by for the notablcst of all Literaiy Men is Fichte’s countiy- 
man, Gojthe. To that man too, in a strange way, there was given 
what we may call a life in the Divine Idea of the World; vision 
of the inward divine mystery: and strangely, out of his Books, the 
world lises imaged once more as godlike, the workmanship and 
temple of a God. Illuminated all, not in fierce impure fire-splen¬ 
dour as of Mahomet, but in mild celestial radiance;—^really a Pro- 
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phecy in these most \inproplietic times ;.to my mind, by far tho 
greatest, though one of the quietest, among all tho gi’eat diings 
that have come to pass in them. Our chosen, specimm of the 
Hero as Literaiy Man would be this Goetlie. And it were a very 
pleasant plan for mo here to discourae of his heroism: for I con¬ 
sider him to be a true Hero; hcrolg in what he said and did, and 
perhaps still more in what he did not say and did not do; to mo 
a noble spectacle: a great heroic ancient manT speaking and keep¬ 
ing silence as an ancient Hero, in the guise of a most modern, 
high-bred, high-cultivated Man of Letters! Wo have had no such 
si)cctacle; no man capable of affording such, for the last hundi'cd- 
aud-fifty years. But at present, such is the general state of know¬ 
ledge about Goetlie, it were worse than useless to attempt speak¬ 
ing of him in this case. Speak ns I might, Goethe, to the great 
majority of you, would remain problematic, vague; no impression^ 
but a false one could bo realised. Him we must leave to future 
times. Johnson, Burns, Rousseau, three great figures from a prior 
time, from a far inferior state of circumstances, will suit us better 
here. Three men of tho Eighteenth Centuiy; tho conditions of 
their life far more resemble what those of ours still are in Eng-' 
land, than Avhat Goethe’s in Germany ivere. Alas, these men did 
not conquer like him; they fought bravely, and fell. They wore 
not heroic bringers of the light, but heroic seekers of it. • They 
lived under galling conditions; struggling as under mountains of 
impediment, and could not unfold themselves into clearness, or 
victorious intciprctation of that * Divine Idea.’ It is rather tlio 
Tomhs of three Literary Heroes that I have to show you. There 
are tho monumental heaps, under which three spiritual giajits lie 
i)ui'ied. Very mournful, but also great and full of interest for us. 
Wo will linger by them for a while. 

Complaint is often made, in these times, of what wo call the 
ilisorganised condition of society: how ill many arranged forces 
of society fulfil their work; how many powerful forces are seen 
working in a wasteful, chaotic, altogether unarranged manner. It 
is too just a complaint, as we all know. But perhaps if we look 
at this of Books and tlie Writers of Books, we shall find here, as 
it were, the summary of all other disorganisation;—a sort of hearty 
from which and to which all other confusion circulates in the 
world! Considering what Book-writers do in the world, and what 
tire world does wuh Book-writers, I should say. It is tire most 
anomalous thing the world at present has to show.—^We should 
get into a sea far beyond sounding, did we attempt to give account 
of this: but we must glance at it for the soke of our subject. Tl^ 
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worst element inrtlie life of these three LitSraiy Heroes was, that 
they foiled their business and ‘position such a chaos. On the 
beaten road there is tolerable travelling; but it is sore work, and 
many have to perish, fashioning a patli through the impassable! 

Our pious Fathers, feeling well what importance lay in the 
spcaldng of man to men, founded churches, made endo^vments, 
regulations; eveiywhcre in the civilised world there is a Puli)it, 
environed with all manner of complex dignified appurtenances 
and furtherances, that therefrom a man with the tongue may, to 
best advantage, address his fellow-men. They felt tliat this was 
tlio most important thing; that without this there was no good 
thing. It is a right pious work, that of tlioirs; beautiful to be- 
liold! But now with the art of Writing, with the ai*t of Printing, 
a total change has come over that business. The Writer of a 
Book, is not he a Preacher preaching not to this parish or that, 
on this day or that, but to all men in all times and places ? Surely 
it is of the last importance that lie do his w’ork right, whoever do 
it wrong;—^that the eye repoi-t not falsclj'^, for then all the other 
members are astray! Well; how ho may do his work, whether ho 
do it right or wrong, or do it at all, is a point which no man in tlie 
world has taken the pains to think of. To a certain shopkcoiior, 
tiying to get some money for his books, if lucky, he is of some 
importance; to no otlier man of any. Whence he came, whither 
he is bound, by what ways he arrived, by what he might be fur¬ 
thered on his course, no one asks. Ho is an accident in society. 
He wanders like a Avild Ishmaelite, in a world of Avhich he is as 
the spiritual light, cither the guidance or the misguidance! 

Certainly the Art of Wnting is the most miraculous of all things 
man has devised. Odin’s Rums were the first form of the work of 
a Hero; Boohs, written words, aro still mhaculoiis Runes, tlie latest 
form 1 In Books lies the soul of the whole Past Time; the mticu- 
lato audible voice of the Past, when the body and material sub¬ 
stance of it has altogether vanished like a dream. * Mighty fleets 
and armies, harbours and arsenals, vast cities, high-domed, many- 
engined,—^they are precious, great: but what do they become? 
Agamemnon, tlie many Agamemnons, Pericleses, and their Greece; 
all is gone now to some ruined fragments, dumb mournful m*ecks 
and bliTcks: but the Books of (jreecc! There Greece, to every 
thinker, still Very literally lives; can be called-up again into life. 
Nojmo^c ^ttw^is stranger jhan a_Book. AU that Mankind has 
done, thought, gained or been: it is lying as in magic preservation 
in the pages of Books. They are the chosen possession of men. 

Do not Bo^cs still accomplish miracles, as Runes were fabled to 
do? They persuade men. Not the wrctchedest circulating-library 
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novel, wliicli foolish girls thumb and con in remote villages, but 
will help to regulate the actual practical weddings and housetiolds 
of tliose foolislTgirls. So ‘ Celia’ felt, so ‘ Clifford’ acted :*the fool¬ 
ish Theorem of Life, stamped into thdse young brains, comes out 
as a solid Practice one day. • Consider whetlier imy Rum in the 
wildest imagination of Mycologist ever did such wonders as, on 
the actual lii*m Earth, some Books have done! What built St. 
Paul's Cathedral ? Look at the heart of the matter, it was that 
dmne Hebrew Book, —the w'ord partly of the man kloses, an out¬ 
law tending lil^Iidianitish herds, four-thousand years ago, in the 
wildernesses of Sinai!' It is the strangest of things, yet nothing is 
tinier. With the art of Wilting, of which Printing is a simple, an 
inevitable and comparatively insignificant corollmy, the tine reign 
of miracles for mankind commenced. It related, with a wondrous 
new contiguity and perpetual closeness, the Past and Distant with, 
the Present in time and place; all times and all places witli this 
our actual Here and Now. All things were altered for men; all 
modes of important work of men: teaching, preaching, governing, 
and all else. 

To look at Teaching, for instance. Universities are a notable, 
respectable product of the modem ages. Thcir^.cxistence too is 
modified, to the very basis of it, by the existence of Books. Uni¬ 
versities arose while tliere were yet no Books procurable; while a 
man, for a single Book, had to give an estate of land. That, in 
those circumstances, when a man had some knowledge to commu¬ 
nicate, ho should do it by gathering tlie learners round him, face 
to face, was a necessity for him. If you wanted to know what jl^e- 
lard knew, you must go and listen to Abelard. Thousands, as many 
as thirty thousand, went to hear Abelard and tliat metaphysical 
theology of his. And now for any other teacher who had also some¬ 
thing of his own to teach, tliere was a great convenience opened: 
so many tliousands eager to learn were already assembled yonder; 
of all places the best place for him was that. For any third teacher 
it was better still; and grew ever the better, the more teachers 
tliere came. It only needed now that the King took notice of this 
new phenomenon; combined or agglomerated the various schools 
into one school; gave it edifices, privileges, encouragements, and 
named it Univeraitas, or School of all Sciences : the University of 
Paris, in its essential characters, was there. The model of all sub¬ 
sequent Universities; which down even to these days, for six cen¬ 
turies now, have gone on to found themselves. Such, 1 conceive, 
was the origin of Universities. 

It is clear, however, that with tliis simple circumstance, facility 
of getting Books, the whole conditions of the business from top to 
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bottqm were clianged. Once invent Printing, you metamorpliosed 
all Uni-^rsities, or superseded 'them! . The Teacher needed not 
now to gather men peraonally round him, that he might speah to 
them what he knew: print it in a Book, and all learners far and 
wide, for a tiifle, had it each at his own fireside, much more efifec- 
tually to learn it! — Doubtless there is still peculiar virtue in 
Speech; even writers of Books may still, in some circumstances, 
find it convenient to speak also,—-witness our present meeting 
here! There is, one would say, and must ever remain while man 
has a tongue, a distinct province for Speech as well as for Writing 
and Printing. In regard to all things this must remain; to Uni¬ 
versities among others. But the limits of the two have nowhero 
yet been pointed out, ascertained; much less put in practice: the 
University which would completely take-in that great new fact, of 
. the existence of Printed Books, and stand on a clear footing for the 
Nineteenth Gentiuy as the Paris one did for the Thirteenth, has 
not yet come into existence. If we think of it, all that a Univer¬ 
sity, or final highest School can do for us, is still but what the first 
School began doing,—teach us to read. We learn to read, in various 
languages, in various sciences; we learn the alphabet and letters 
of all manner of Books. But the place where wo are to get know¬ 
ledge, even theoretic knowledge, is the Books themselves! It de¬ 
pends on what we read, after ‘all manner of Professors have done 
their best for us. The true University of these days is a Collection 
of Books. 

But to the Churcl^itself, as I hinted already, all is changed, in 
its preaching, in its working, by the introduction of Books. The 
Church is the working recognised Union of our Priests or Prophets, 
of those who by wise teaching guide the souls of men. While 
there "was no Writing, even while tlicre was no Easy-writing, or 
Printing, the prcochiiig of tlie voice was the natural sole method of 
performing this. But now Avitli Books!—He that can write a true 
Book, to persuade England, is not he the Bishop and Archbishop, 
the Primate of England and of all England ? • I many a time say, 
the writers of Newspapers, Pamphlets, Poems, Books, these are 
the real ^wking efibotive Church of a modem country. Nay, not 
only our preacliing, but even our worship, is not it too accom¬ 
plished by means of Printed Books ? The noble sentiment which 
a gifted soul has clothed for us in melodious words, which brings 
melody into our heaits,—is not this essentially, if we will under¬ 
stand it, of the nature of worship ? There are many, in all coun¬ 
tries, who, in this confused time, have no other method of worship. 
He who, in any way, shows us better than we knew before that a 
lily of the fields is beautiful, does he not show it us as an effluence 
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of tlie Fountain of all Beauty; as the handwriting^ made VKible 
there, of the great Maker of tlie Universe? He has suni; for us, 
made us sing ^vith him, a little verse of a sacred Psalm. Essen¬ 
tially so. How much more he who sings, Tvho says, or in any way ' 
brings homo to our heart the noble doings, feelings, darings and 
endurances of a brother man! He has verily touched our hearts 
as with a live coal from the altar. Perhaps there is no worship 
more authentic. Literatui*e, so for as it is Literature, is an *. apo¬ 
calypse of Nature,’ a revealing of the ‘ open secret.’ It may well 
enough be named, in Fichte's style, a ‘ continuous revelation’ of 
the Godlike in the Terrestrial and Common. *Tho Godlike does 
ever, in very truth, endure there; is brought out, now in this dia¬ 
lect, now in that, with various degrees of clearness: all tnio gifted 
Singers and Speakers are, eonsciously or unconsciousljs doing so. 
The dai’k stormful indignation of a Byron, so waywai’d and per- * 
verso, may have touches of it; nay, the withered mockery of a 
French sceptic,—his mockeiy of tlie False, a love and worship of ■ 
the True. How much more the sphere-hai'mony of a Shaksjjeare, | 
of a Goethe; the catliedml-musi p of a Milton! They are some- ^ 
thing too, those humble genuine lark-notes of a Bums,—skylark, 
starting from the humble furrow, far'ovcrliead into the blue depths, 
and singing to us so genuinely there! For all true singing is. of 
the nature of worship; as indeed all true working may be said to 
be,—whereof such singing is but the record, and fit melodious 
representation, to us. Fragments of a real ‘ Church Liturgy’ and 
‘ Body of Homilies,’ strangely disguised from the common eye, are 
to be found weltering in that huge froth-ocean of Printed Speech 
we loosely call Literature! Books are our C hurc h too . 

Or turning now to the Government of men. ~’Witenagemote, 
old Parliament, was a ^at thing. The affairs of the nation were 
there deliberated and decided; what we were to do as a nation. 
But docs not, though the name Parliament subsists, the paidia- 
mentary debate go on now, eveiywhere and at all times, in a foi* 
move comprehensive way, out of Parliament altogether? Burke 
said there Avero Three Estates in Parliament; but, in the Reporters’ 
Gallery yonder, there sat a Fourth Estate more important far than 
they all.. It is not a figftre ofl^eech, or a witty saying; it is 
a literal fact,—^very momentous to us in these times. Literature 
is our Parliament too. Printing, Avhich comes necessarily out of 
Writing, I say often, is equivalent to Democracy: invent Wri^g, 
Democracy is in evi table. Writing brings^rinting; brings^uni- 
versal everyday extempore Printing, as we see at present. Who¬ 
ever can speak, speaking now to the Avhole nation, becomes a 
poAA’er, a branch of government, with inalienable weight in law- 
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xnakln", in all acts of authority.^ It matters not what rank he has» 
what re tenues or garnitures: the requisite thing is, that he have 
a tongue which oilers will listen to; this and nothing moro is 
requisite. The nation is governed hy all that has tongue in the 
nation: Democracy is virtually there. Add only, that whatsoever 
power exists mil have itself, by and by, organised; working se¬ 
cretly under bandages, obscurations, obstructions, it will never 
rest till it get to work free, unincumbered, visible to all. Demo¬ 
cracy virtually extant will insist on becoming palpably extant.— 
On all sides, are we not driven to the conclusion that, of tho 
things which man can do or malm here below, by far the most 
momentous, wonderful and worthy are tlio things wc call Books! 
Those poor bits of rag-paper with black ink on them;—^from tho 
Daily Newspaper to tho sacred Hebrew Book, what have tlicy not 
done, what are they not doing !—^For indeed, whatever be tlic out¬ 
ward form of the thing (bits of paper, as we say, and black ink), is 
it not verily, at bottom, the highest act of man’s faculty that pro¬ 
duces a Book ? It is the Thought of man; the tine thaun^turgic 
virtue; by which man works all things whatsoever. All that he 
does, and brings to pass, is the vesture of a Thought. This Lon- 
donjCity, with dll its houses, palaces, steamengines, cathedrals, mid 
huge immeasurable traffic and tumult, what is' it but a Thought, 
but millions of Thoughts made into One;—a huge immeasur¬ 
able Spirit of a Thought, embodied in brick, in iron, smoke, dust, 
Palaces, Parliaments, Hackney Coaches, Katherine Docks, and the 
rest of it! -Not a brick was made but some man had to thinU of tho 
making of that brick.—The tiling wo called * bits of paper with 
traces of black ink,’ is tlie purest embodiment a Thought of man 
can have. No wonder it is, in all ways, the activost and noblest. 

All this, of the importance and supreift importance of the Man 
of Letters in modem Society, and how tlie Press is to such a de¬ 
gree superseding the Pulpit, the Senate, ihcSenatusAcademious and 
much else, has been admitted for a good while; and recognised often 
enough, in late times, with a sort of sentimental triumph and won¬ 
derment. It seems to me, tlie Sentimental by and by will have to 
give place to the Practical. If Men of^etters are so incalculably, 
influential, actually performing such work for us from ago to age, 
lyid even fram day to day, then I think wc may conclude that Men 
of Letters will not always wander like unrecognised unregulated 
Ishmaelites among us! Whatsoever thing, as I said above, has 
virtual unnoticed power will cast-ofifits w'rappages, bandages, and 
step-forth one day with palpably articulated, universally visible 
power. That one man wear tho clothes, and take the wages, of a 
function which is done by quite another: there con be no profit 
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in this; this is not right, it is wrong. And yet, alas, the making of 
it right,—what a business, for long times to come! Sure onyugh, 
this tliat we call Organisation of the Literaiy Guild is sti^ a groat 
way ofif, incumbered witlx all manner of complexities. If you 
asked me what were the best possible organisation for the Men of 
Letters in modem society; the arrangement of furtherance and 
regulation, grounded the most accurately on the actual ficts of 
their position and of the world’s position,—I should beg to say that 
the problem far exceeded my faculty I It is not one man's fagulty; 
it is that of many successive men turned earnestly upon it, that 
'(vill bring-out even on approximate solution. What the best ar¬ 
rangement were, none of us could say. But if you ask. Which is 
the worst? I answer: This which Ave noAV have, tliatChaos should 
sit umpire in it; this is the worst. To the best, or any good one, 
there is yet a long 

One remai-k I must not omit. That royal or porliamentaiy grants • 
of money are by no means the chief thing wanted ! To give our 
Men of Letters stipends, endowments and all furtlierance of cash, 
Avill do little towards the business. On the Avholo, one is weaiy 
of hearing about the omnipotence of money. I will say rather ^at, 
for a genuine man, it is no evil to be poor; tliat there ought to be 
Literary Men poor,—to show whether they ore •genuine or not I • 
Mendicant Orders, bodies of good men doomed to leg, were in¬ 
stituted in tlie Christian Church; a most natural and even ne¬ 
cessary development of the spiiit of Christianity. It Avas itself 
founded on Poverty, on SorroAV, Contradiction, Crucifixion, every 
species of Avoiidly Distress and Degradation. We may say that 
he AA'lio has not known those things, and learned from them the 
priceless lessons they have to teach, has missed a good opportu¬ 
nity of schooling. To heg, and go bai'efoot, in cooi'sc woollen cloak 
Avith a rope round yotVLoins, and be despised of all the Avorld, Ams 
no beautiful business;—^nor an honourable one in any eye, till the 
nobleness of those Avho did so had made it honoured of some! 
Begging is not in our course at the present time: but for the rest 
of it, Avlio Avill say that a Jo|^on is not perhaps the better for 
being poor ? It is needful for him) at all rates, to know that out- 
Avord profit, that success of any kind is not the goal ho has to aim 
at. Pride, vanity, ill-conditioned egoism of all sorts, are bred in 
his heart, as in cveiy heart; need, above all, to be cast-out of his 
heart,—to be, Avith whatever pongs, tom-out of it, cost-forth from 
it, as a thing Avorthless. Byix>n, bom rich and noble, made-out 
even less than Bums, poor and plebeian. »Who knoAvs but, in that 
same * best possible organisation’ as 3'^et far off, PoA'erty may still 
•enter as an important element ? What if our Men of Letters, men 
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setting-up to be Spiritual Heroes, were stil) then, as tbey now are, 
a kiivl of * invo luntary monastic orderbound still to tliis same 
ugl;^o\;erty,—^till the}^ had tried‘what was in it too, till they had 
learned to make iT to do for tliera! Money, in truth, can do much, 
but it cannot do all. We must know the province of it, and confine 
it there; and even spurn it back, when it wishes to get fai'ther. 

Besides, were the money-futlierances, tlio proper season for 
them, the fit assigner of them, all settled,—^how is the Burns to 
be recognised that merits these ? He must pass through the or¬ 
deal, and provejiimself. This ordeal; this wild welter of a chaos 
which is called Litemy Life: <this too is a kind of ordeal! There 
is clear trutli in the id^ that a struggle from tlic lower classes of 
society, towards the upper regions and rewards of society, must 
ever continue. Strong men are born there, who ought to stand 
elsewhere tlian there.. The manifold, inextricably complex, uni¬ 
versal struggle of these constitutes, and must constitute, what is 
called the progress of society. For Men of Letters, as for all other 
sorts of men. How to regulate that struggle? There is the wliolo 
question. To leave it as it is, at the mercy of blind Chance; a 
whirl of distracted atoms, one cancelling the other; one of tlie 
thousand arriving saved, niiie-hundred-and-ninety-nino lost by the 
way; your royal Johnson lynguishing inactive in gaiTcts, or har¬ 
nessed to the yoke of Printer Cave; your Bums dying broken¬ 
hearted as a Gauger; your Eousseau driven into mad exasperation, 
Idndling French Bevolutions by his paradoxes: this, as we said, is 
clearly enough the loorst regulation. The best, ala s, is ^JoauLUS! 

And yet there can bo no doubt but it is coming; advancing on 
us, as yet hidden in the bosom of centuries: this is a prophecy 
one can risk. For so soon as men get to discern tlio importance 
of a thing, they do infallibly set about jm-anging it, facilitating, 
forwarding it; and rest not till, in some afproximate degree, they 
have accomplished that. I say, of all Priesthoods, Aristocracies, 
Governing Classes at present extant in tlie world, there is no class 
comparable for importance to tliat Priesth ood of th e \ ^’itera- of 
Books. This is a fact which he who i-uns may read,—and draw 
inferences from. “ Literature will take care of itself," answered 
Mr. Pitt, when applied-to for some help for Bui us. “ Yes,” adds 
Mr. Southey, “ it mil talce care of itself; and of you too, if you do 
not look to it !"* 

The result to individual Men of Letters is not the momentous 
one; they are but individuals, an infinitesimal fraction of the great 
body; they can struggle on, and live or else die, as they have been 
wont. But it deeply concerns the whole society, whether it will 
Bet its light on high places, to walk thereby; or trample it under 
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foot, and scatter it infill ways of wild waste (not without confla-* 
gi-ation), as heretofore I Light is Hie one tiling wanted fqr the 
world. Put wisdom in the nieaff orihe woiW, the world 
its'hatile victoriously, and bo the best world man can moke it. I 
called this anomaly of a disorganic Literary Glass the heart of all 
other {gaomalies, at once product and parent; some good arrange¬ 
ment for that would be as Hie punctum saliem of a new vitality and 
just an*angement for all. Already, in some European countries, in 
France, in Prussia, one traces some beginnings of an arrang^ent 
for the Literary Class; indicating the gradual possibility of such. 
I believe that it is possible; that it will have to be possible. 

By far the most interesting fact I hear about the Chinese is 
one on which we cannot arrive at clearness, but which excTfes end¬ 
less curiosity even in the dim state: Hiis namely, that they do 
attempt^to malce Hieir Men of Letters their Goveniorg! It would 
be rash to say, one understood how this was done, or with what* 
degree of success it was done. All such things must bo veiy un¬ 
successful; yet a small degi'ce of success is precious; Hie veiy 
attempt how precious I There docs seem to be, all over China, a 
more or less active search everywhere to discover the men of talent 
that grow up in the young generation. Schools there arc for every 
one : a foolish sort of trahiing, yet still a sort. •The youths who 
distinguish themselves in the lower school ai-e promoted into fa¬ 
vourable stations in the higher, that they may still more distin¬ 
guish themselves,—fonvard and forward : it appears to be out of 
these Hiat the Official Persons, and incipient Governors, arc taken. 
These are they whom they try first, whether they can govern or 
not. And surely with the best hope: for they are the men that 
have already shown intellect. Tiy them: they have not governed 
or administered as yet; perhaps they cannot; but there is no 
doubt they have some understanding,—without which no man 
can! Neither is Understanding a tool, as we arc too apt to figure; 

‘ it is a hand which can handle any tool.’ Try Hiese men; Hiey 
are of all others the best worth Hying.—Surely there is no kind of 
government, constitution, revolution, social apparatus or armnge- 
ment, that I know of in this world, so promising to one’s scientifio 
curiosity as Hiis. The man of intellect at the top of affairs: this 
is the aim of all constitutions and revolutions, if Hicy have any 
aim.* For the man of true intellect, as 1 assert and believe always, 
is the noblchearted man withal, the true, just, humane and valiant 
man. Get him for governor^ ad is got; fail to get him, though you 
had ConstituHons plenHful as blackberries, and a Parliament in 
every village, there-is nothing yet got!— 

These things look strange, truly; and are not such as we com- 
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luonly epeculato upon. But we are fallen into strange times; 
these^ihings will require to be speculated upon; to be rendered 
practicalfe, to be in some way put in practice. These, and many 
others. On all hands of us, there is tlie announcement, audible 
enough, that the old Empire of Koutiue has ended; that to say a 
thing has long been, is no reason for its continuing to be. The 
things which have been arc fallen into decay, ai-e fallen into incom¬ 
petence ; large masses of mankind, in eveiy society of our Europe, 
ore ne longer capable of living at all by the things which have 
been. When millions of men can no longer by their utmost exer¬ 
tion gain food for tlicmselves, and ‘ the third man for thirty-six 
weeks each year is short of third-rate potatoes,’ the things which 
have been must decidedly prepare to alter themselves!—I will now 
quit tliis of the organisation of Men of Letters. 

Alas, tlie evil that pressed heaviest on those Literary Heroes 
of Ours was not the want of organisation for Men of Letters, but a 
far deeper one; out of which, indeed, this and so many other evils 
for the Literary Mon, and for all men, had, as from their fountam, 
taken rise. That our Hero as Man of Letters had to travel with¬ 
out highway, companionless, through an inorganic chaos,—and to 
leave his own lifd and faculty lying there, as a partial contribution 
towards pushing some highway through it: tliis, had not his fa¬ 
culty itself been so pei-verted and paralysed, he might have put-up 
with, might have considered to be but the common lot of Heroes. 
His fatal misery was tlie spiritual paralysis, so we may name it, of 
tlie Age in which his life lay; whereby his life too, do what he 
might, was half-paralysed! The Eighteenth was a Sceptical Cen¬ 
tury; in ■which little word there is a whole Pandora’s Box of mise¬ 
ries. Scepticism means not intellectual Doubt alone, but moral 
Doubt; all sorts of infidelity, insincerity, spiritual paralysis. Per¬ 
haps, in few centuries that one could specify since the world began, 
was a life of Heroism more difficult for a man. That was not an 
age of Faith,—an age of Heroes! , The very possibility of Hero¬ 
ism had been, as it were, formally abnegated in the minds of all. 
Heroism was gone forever; Triviality,'Formulism and Common- 
pHce w'erq come forever. The ‘ age of mh-acles’ had been, or per¬ 
haps liad not been; but it was not any longer. An effete w'oiid; 
wherein Wonder, Greatness, Godhood could not now dwell;—in 
one word, a godless world! 

How mean, dwarfish arc their ways of thinldng, in this time,— 
compared not with tlie Christian Shakspeares and Miltons, but 
with the old Pagan Skalds, with any species of believing men! The 
living Tbee Igdrasil, with the melodious prophetic waving of its 
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world-wide boughs, deep-rooted as Hela, has died-out into the 
clanking of a World-MACiiiNE. * Tree’ and ‘ Machine :* co1iti*ast 
these two things. I, for my shai'e, declare the Avorld ko bo no 
machine! say that it does no t go by whee l-an d-pinl on * motives,* 
self^iiterests, checks, bajanccs; that there is someS[i!ng'~i^'h'th'er 
in it than tlie clank of spinning-jennies, and parliamenimy minori¬ 
ties ; and, on the whole, that it is not a machine at all 1—^The old 
Norse Heathen had a tinier notion of God’s-world than these poor 
Machine-Sceptics > tlm old Heathen Norse "were sincere men.* But 
for tlicse poor Sceptics there was no sincerity, no truth.’ ' Half- 
truth and hearsay was called truth. Tinith, for most men, meant 
plausibility; to be measured by the number of votes you could 
get. They had lost any notion that sincerity ivas possible, or of 
what sincerity was. * How many Plausibilities asldng, with unaf¬ 
fected surprise and the air of offended virtue, Wliat! am not I ^in-, 
cere? SpiritualJParalysis, I say, notliing left but a Medianical 
life, w'as the characteiistic of that centuiy. For the common man, 
unless happily he stood beloiv his century and belonged to another 
prior one, it was impossible to be a Believer, a Hero; he lay buried, 
unconscious, under these baleful influences. To the sti*ongest man, 
only Avith infinite stniggle and confusion was it j^ossible to Avork 
himself half-loose; and lead as it Avere, in an enchanted, most 
tragical Avay, a spiritual death-in-life, and bo a Half-Hero ! 

Scepticism is the name Ave give to all this; as the chief symp¬ 
tom, as the cliicf origin of all this. Conccining Avhich so much 
Avere to be said! It Avould take many Discourses, not a small frac¬ 
tion of one Discourse, to state Avhat one feels about that Eighteenth 
Century and its ways. As indeed this, and the like of this, Avhich 
Ave noAv call Scepticism, is precisely the black malady and life-foe, 
against Avhich all teaching and discoursing since man’s life began 
has directed itself: the battle of Belief against Unbelief is tho 
never-ending battle! Neither is it in tho AV'ny of crimination that 
one Avould Avish to spcalc. Scepticism, for that century, Ave must 
consider as the decay of oldAvays of belicAong, tlie preparation afar 
off"for neAV better and Avider Avays,—an inevitable thing. Wo awH 
not blame men for it; Ave Avill lament their hard fate. We Avill 
understand that destruction of old forms is not destruction of ever¬ 
lasting substances ; that Scepticism, as sorroAvful and hateful as Ave 
sec it, is not an end but a beginning. 

The other day speaking, Avithout prior pui 2 )oso tliat way, of 
Bentham’s theoiy of man and man’s life, I chanced to call it a 
more beggarly one than Moliomet’s. I am bound to say, noAv when 
it is once uttered, that such is my deliberate opinion. Not that 
one would mean oifcnce against the man Jeremy Bcntham, or 
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those who respect and believe him. Bentham himself, and even 
the citeed of Bentham. seems to me comparatively worthy of praise. 
It is a ddtl^nmnate leing what all ihe world, in a cowardly half-and* 
half manner, was tending to be. Let us have the crisis; we shall 
either have death or the cure. I call this gross, stea mengine Ut i¬ 
litaria nism an approach towards new Faith. IT was a laying-down 
ol cantr^saying to oneself: “Well then, this world is a dead iron 
machine, the god of it Gravitation and selfish Hunger; let us see 
what,* by checking and balancing, and good adjustment of tooth 
and pinion, can be made of it!” .Benthamism has sometliing com- 
pleft, manful, in such fearless committal of itself to ^vhat it finds 
ti-ue; yo*u may call it Heroic, though a Heroism with its eyes put 
out! It is the culminating point, and fearless uTtimatuni, 6T what 
lay in the half-and-half state, pervading man’s whole existence in 
that Eighteenth Century. It seems to me, all dciiicrs of Godhood, 
and all lip-believers of it, arc bound to be Benthamites, if they have 
courage and honesty. Benthamism is an eyeless Heroism: tlie 
Human Species, like a hapless blinded Samsori'^inding in the 
Philistine MiU. clasps convulsively the pillars of its Mill; brings 
huge ruin down, but ultimately deliverance withal. Of Bentham 
I meant to say no harm.« 

But this I do' say, and ould wish all men to know and lay to 
heart, that he who discerns notliing but Mechanism in the Uni¬ 
verse has in the fatallest way missed the secret of the Universe 
altogether. That all Godhood should vanish out of men’s concep¬ 
tion of this Universe seems to me precisely the most brutal error, 
—I will not disparage Heathenism by calling it a Heathen error,— 
that men could fall into. It is not true; it is false at the very 
heai't of it. A man who thinks so will tliink wrong about all 
things in the world; this original sin will vitiate all other conclu¬ 
sions he can form. One might call it the most lamentable of Delu¬ 
sions,—not forgetting Witchcraft itself! Witchcraft worshiped 
at least a living Devil; but this worships a dead iron Devil? no 
God, not even a Devil!—Whatsoever is noble, divine, inspired, 
drops thereby out of life. There remains everywhere in life a 
despicable capatmortuum; the mechanical hull, all soul fied out 
of it. How can a man act heroically? The ‘Doctrine of Motives’ 
will teach him that it is, under more or less disguise, nothing but 
a 'wretched love of Pleasure, fear of Pain; that Hunger, of ap¬ 
plause, of cash, of whatsoever victual it may be, is the ultimate 
fact of man’s life. Atheism, in brief;—^whidi does indeed fright¬ 
fully punish itself. The man, I say, is become spiritually a paiu- 
lytic man; this godlike Universe a dead mechanical steamengine, 
ill working by motives, checks, balances, and 1 know not what; 
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wherein, as in the datestable belly of some Phalaiis'-Bull of his 
own contriving, he the poor Phalaiis sits miserably dying 1 • 
Belief 1 define to be the healthy act of a man’s rniml. It is a 
mysterious indescribable process, that of getting to believe;—in¬ 
describable, as all vital acts ai-e. We have our mind given us, not 
that it may cavil and argue, but that it may see into something, 
give us clear belief and understanding about something, where¬ 
on we ai*e then to proceed to act. Doubt, tiiily, is not itself a 
c rim e. Certainly we do not rush out, clutch-up the firsl^thing 
we find, and straightway believe tliat! All manner of doubt, in- 
quiiy, a-K&j/i<s as it is named, about all manner of objects, dweHfe in 
every reasonable mind. It is the mystic w’orking of the mind, on 
the object it is getting to know and believe. Belief comes out of 
all this, above ground, liko the tree from its hidden roots. But 
now if, even on common things, wo require that a man keep his 
doubts silenU and not babble of them till they in some measure 
become affirmations or denials; how much more in regard to tho 
highest things, impossible to spealc-of in words at all! That a 
man parade his doubt, and get to imagine that debating and logic 
(which means at best only the manner of telling us your thought, 
your belief or disbelief, about a thing) is the triumph and true 
work of w'hat intellect he has: alas, tliis is as if you should over^ 
turn the tree, and instead of green boughs, leaves and fruits, show 
us ugly taloned roots tumed-up into the air,—and no growth, only 
death and miseiy going-on! 

For the Scepticism, as I said, is not intellectual only; it is 
moral also; a chronic atrophy and disease of the whole soul. A 
man lives by believing sometliing; not by debating and arguing 
about many things.* A sad case for him when all that he can 
manage to believe is something ho can button in liis pocket, and 
with one or the other organ eat and digest! Lower than that he 
will not get. We call those ages in which he gets so low the 
mournfullest, sickest and meanest of all ages. The world’s heart 
IS palsied, sick: how can limb of it be whole ? Genuine Act¬ 
ing ceases in all departm^ts of the world s work; dextrous Si¬ 
militude of Acting begins. The world’s wages are pocketed, tho 
world’s work is not done. Heroes have gone-out; Quacks havo 
cqme-in. Accordingly, what Century, since the end of the Homan 
world, which also was a time of scepticism, simulacra and universal 
decadence, so abounds with Quacks as that Eighteenth? Con¬ 
sider them, with their tumid sentimental vapouring about virtue, 
benevolence,—the wretched Quack-squadron, Cagliostro at tho 
head of them I Few men were without quackery; they had got to 
consider it a necessary ingredient and amalgam for truth. Chat- 
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ham, our brave Chatham himself, comes do^n to the House, all 
wrapt\ind bandaged; he ‘has crawled-out in great bodily suffer¬ 
ing,’ and lo on \—forgetSy says Walpole, that he is acting the sick 
man; in the fire of debate, snatches his arm from the sling, and 
oratorically swings and brandishes it! Chatham himself lives the 
strangest mimetic life, half hero, half (|uack, all along. For indeed 
the world is full of dupes ; and you have to gain the worlds suf- 
fmge ! How the duties of the world will be done in that case, what 
quantities of error, which means failure, which means sorrow and 
misery, to some and to many, will gradually accumulate in all pro- 
vincls of the world’s business, we need not compute. 

It seems to me, you lay your finger here on the heart of the 
world’s maladies, when you call it a Sceptical World.* An insincere 
%vorld ; a godless untruth of a world! It is out of this, as I con- 
.sider, that the whole tiibe of social pestilences, French Eevolu- 
tions, Chartisms, and what not, have derived their being,—their 
chief necessity to be. This must alter. Till this alter, nothing 
can beneficially alter. My one iiope of the world, my inexpugnable 
consolation in looking at the miseries of the world, is that this is 
altering. Hero and there one does now find a man who knows, 
as of old, that this world is a Tinith, and no Plausibility and 
Falsity; that he himself is alive, not dead or paralytic; and the 
world is alive, instinct with Godhood, beautiful and awful, even as 
in the beginning of days! One man once knowing this, many men, 
all men, must by and by come to know it. It lies there clear, for 
whosoever will take the spectacles off his eyes and honestly look, to 
know! For such a man the Unbelieving Century, with its un¬ 
blessed Products, is already past; a new century is already come. 
The old unblessed Products and Performances, as solid as they 
look, are Phantasms, preparing speedily to vanish. 'To this and 
the other noisy, very great-looking Simulacrum wth the whole 
world huzzohing at its heels, he can say, composedly stepping 
aside: Thou ai’t not trw; thou art not extant, only semblant; go 
thy way!—^Yes, hollow Formulism, gi^s Benthamism, and other 
unheroic atheistic Insincerity is visibly and even ra})idly declining. 
An unbelieving Eighteentli Century is but an exce£tion,—such as 
now and then 'occurs. I prophesy that the world will once more 
become sincere; a believing world; with many Heroes in it, a heroic 
world! It will then be a victorious world; 'Sever till then. 

Or indeed what of tlie world and its victories ? Men speak too 
much about the world. Each one of us here, let the world go how 
it will, and be victorious or not victorious, has he not a Life of his 
own to lead ? One Life; a little gleam of Time between two Eter¬ 
nities ; no second chance to us forevermore I It were well for ut 
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to live not as fools and simulacra, but as ^ise and realities. The 
world's being saved will not save us; nor the world’s being lost 
destroy us. AVo'should look to ourselves: there is great merit 
here in the * duty of sta^dng at home!'. And, on the whole, to say 
trath, I nevef" heard of ‘ worlds’ being ‘ saved’ in any other way. 
That mania of saving w'orlds is itself a piece of the Eighteenth 
Century w'ith its windy sentimentalism. Let us not follow it too 
far. For the saving of the world I will trust conhdently^to tlie 
Maker of the world; and look a little to my own saving, which 1 
am more competent to !-ir-In brief, for the Avorld’s sake, and f<tt our 
own, we will rejoice greatly that Scepticism, Insincerity, Me^ani- 
cal Atheism, with all their poison-dews, are going, and as good os 
gone.— 

Now it was under such conditions, in those times of Johnson, 
that our Men of Letters had to live. Times in which thero was 
properly no trutli in life. Old truths had fallen nigh dumb; the 
new lay yet hidden, not tiying to speak. That Man’s Life hero 
below w’as a Sincerity and Fact, and would forever continue such, 
no new intimation, in that dusk of the world, had yet dawned. No 
intimation ; not even any French Bcvolution,—which wo define to 
bo a Trutli once more, though a Truth clad in Imllfire! How dif¬ 
ferent w'as tlie Luther's pilgrimage, with its assured goal, from the 
Johnson’s, girt with mere traditions, suppositions, grown now in¬ 
credible, unintelligible ! Mahomet's Foimulas were of ‘ wood 
waxed and oiled,’ and could be burnt out of one’s way: jioor John¬ 
son’s Avere far more difiicult to bum.—The strong man w’ill ever 
find work, which means difficulty, pain, to the full measure of his 
strength. But to make-out a victory, in those circumstances of our 
poor Hero as Man of Letters, was perhaps more difficult than in 
any. Not obstmetion, disorganisation. Bookseller Osborne and 
Foiupence-halfpcnny a day; not this alone; but tho light of his 
own soul Avas t^cn from him. No landmark on the Earth; and, 
alas, Avhat is that to haArinff no loadstar in the Heaven! We need 
not wonder that none of wose Three men rose to victory. That 
tlioy fought truly is the highest praise. With a mournful sympathy 
AA'o Avill contemplate, if not three living victorious Heroes, as I 
said, tlie Tombs of three fallen Heroes! They fell for us too; 
making aAv^ay for us. Thero are the mountains Avhich they hurled 
abroad in their confused AVar of tho Giants; under AA'hich, their 
strength and life spent, they noAV lie buried. 

I have already Avritten of tliese thi*ee Litcraiy Heroes, expressly 
or incidentally; Avhat I suppose is knoAvn to most of you; AA'hat 
need not be spoken or written a second time. They concern us 
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here the singular Prophets df that singular Rge; for such they 
virtually were; and the aspect they and their world exliibit, under 
this point'of view, might lead us into reflections enough! I call 
them, all three, Q-enuinc Men more or less; faithfully, for most 
part unconsciously, struggling, to be genuine, and plant themselves 
on the everlasting truth of things. This to a degree that emi¬ 
nently distinguishes tliem from the poor artifleial mass of their 
contenjporaries; and renders tliem worthy to be considered as 
Speakers, in some measure, of the everlasting tnith, as Prophets 
in that age of tlieirs. By Nature herself a noble necessity was 
laid on them to bo so. They were men of such magnitude tliat 
they could not live on unrealities,—clouds, froth and all inanity 
gave-way under them: there was no footing for them but on firm 
earth; no rest or regular motion for them, if they got not footing 
Uiere. To a certain extent, they were Sons of Nature once more 
in an age of Artifice; once more. Original Mon. 

As for Johnson, I have always considered him to be, by nature, 
one of our “great English souls. A strong and noble man; so 
much left undeveloped in him to the last: in a kindlier clement 
what might he not have been,—Poet, Priest, sovereign Ruler! 
On the whole, a man must not complain of his ‘ element,’ of his 
* time,’ or the like; it is thriftless work doing so. His time is 
bad: well then, he is there to make it better !-^ohnson’s youth 
was poor, isolated, hopeless, very miserable. Indeed, it does not 
seem possible that, in any the favourablcst outward circumstances, 
Johnson’s life could have been other than a painful one. The 
world might have had more of profitable worh out of him, or less; 
but his effort against the world’s work could never have been a 
light one. Nature, in return for his nobleness, had said to him. 
Live in an element of diseased soitow. Nay, perhaps the sorrow 
and tlie nobleness were intimately and oven inseparably connected 
with each other. At all events, poor Johnson had to go about girt 
with continual hypochondria, physical ^d spiritual pain. liikc a 
Hercules with the burning Nessus’-shW on him, which shoots-in 
on him dull incurable miseiy: the Nessus’-shirt not to bo stript- 
oif, which is his own natural slcin!. In this manner, he had to 
live. Figure him there, with his scrofulous diseases, with his 
great greedyjieart, and unspeakable chaos of thoughts; stalking 
mournful as a sti*angcr in this Earth; eagerly devouring what 
spiritual thing he could come at: school-languages and other 
merely grammatical stuff, if tliere were notliing better I The 
largest soul that was in all England; and provision made for it 
of ‘fourpence-halfpenny a day.’ Yet a giant invincible soul; a 
true man’s. One remembers always tliat story of the shoes at 
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Oxford: the rough, s(?amy-faced, rawboned College Servitor^stalk* 
iug about, in winter-season, with his shoes worn-out; how the 
charitable Gentleman Commoner secretly places a new piiir at his 
door; and the rawboned Servitor, lifting them, looking at them 
near, with his dim eyes, with what thoughts,—pitches them out 
of window! Wet feet, mud, frost, hunger or what you will; but 
not beggaiy: we cannot stand beggarj’^! Bude stubborn s elf-h elp 
here; a whole world of squalor, rudeness, confused misei^ and 
W’ant, yet of nobleness and manfulncss withal. I^is a type of ^e 
man^s life, this pitching-away of the shoes. • An original man;— 
not a secondhand, borrowing or begging man. Let us stand on 
our own basis, at any rate! On such shoes as w'e ourselves con 
get. On frost and mud, if 3 'ou will, but honestly on tliat;—on 
the reality and substance which Nature gives ns, not on the sem¬ 
blance, on the tiling she has given another than us!— 

And yet with all tliis rugged pride of manhood and self-help, 
was there ever soul more tenderly affectionate, lo 3 "ally submissive 
to what was really higher than liST* Great souls are always loy- 
all 3 ^ submissive, reverent to what is over them; only small mean 
souls are otlicrwise. could not find a better proof of what I said 
the other day. That tho sincere man was by nature the obedient 
man; that onl}'^ in a World of Heroes was there lo 3 'al Obedience 
to the Heroic. The essence of originality is not that it bo new: 
Johnson believed altogether in the old; he found the old ojiinions 
credible for him, fit for him; and in a right heroic manner lived 
under them. He is well worth study in regard to that. For wo 
are to say that Johnson was far other than a mere man of words 
and formulas; ho was a man of truths and facts. He stood by tho 
old formulas; tlie happier was it for him that he could so stand: 
but in all formulas that lie could stand by, there needed to bo a 
most genuine substance. Very curious how, in that poor Paper- 
age, so barren, artificial, thick-quilted with Pedantries, Hearsays, 
tho great Fact of this Universe glared-in forever, wonderful, indu¬ 
bitable, unspeakable, divine-infemal, upon this man too! How ho 
harmonised his Formulas wdth it, how lie managed at all under 
such circumstances: that is a thing worth seeing. A thing ‘ to bo 
looked at mth reverence, with pity, udth awe.’ That Church of 
St. Clement Danes, "where Johnson still worshiped in the era of 
Voltaii*e, is to me a venerable place. 

It was in virtue of his sincerity, of his speaking still in somo 
sort from the heart of Nature, though in the current artificial dia¬ 
lect, that Johnson was a Prophet. Are not all dialects ‘artificial?* 
Artificial things are not all false;—nay every time Product of Na¬ 
ture will infallibly itself; we may say all artificial things are, 
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at the starting of them, true .« Wliat we call ‘ Formulas’ are not<iii 
their origin bad; they are indispensably good. Formula is metliodf 
habitudJ^; found wherever man is found. Formulas’ fashidSrthom- 
selves as Paths do, as beaten Highways, leading towards somo 
sacred or high object, whither many men are bent.^ Consider it. 
One man, full of heartfelt eaniest impulse, finds-out a way of 
doing somewhat,—were it of uttering his soul’s reverence for the 
Highest, were it but of fitly saluting his fellow-man. An inventor 
was needed to do that, a poet; he has articulated the dim-strug¬ 
gling thought that dwelt in his own and many hearts. This is 
his way of doing that; these are his footsteps, the beginning 
of a * Path.’ And now see: the second man travels naturally in 
the footsteps of his foregoer, it is the ea^t method. In the foot¬ 
steps of his foregoer; yet with improvements, with changes where 
I such seem good; at all events with enlargements, the Path ever 
widening itself as more travel it;—till at last there is a broad 
Highway whereon the whole world may travel and drive. While 
there remains a City or Shrine, or any Reality to drive to, at the 
farther end, the Highway shall be right welcome! When the 
City is gone, we will forsake the Highway^ In this manner all 
Institutions, Practices, Regulated Things in the world have come 
into existence, and gone out of existence. Fonnulas all ^g in by 
being full of substance; you may call them the sMn, the articula¬ 
tion into shape, into limbs and skin, of a substance that is already 
there: they had not been there otherwise. Idols, as we said, are 
not idolatrous till they become doubtful, empty for the worshiper's 
heart. Much as we talk against Formulas, I hope no one of us is 
ignorant withal of the high significance of true Formulas; that 
they were, and will ever be, the indispensablest furniture of our 
habitation in tliis world.- 

Mai’k, too, how little Johnson boasts of his ‘ sincerity.’ He 
has no suspicion of his being paiticularly sincere,—of his being 
particularly anything! A hard-stniggling, weary-heaited man, or 
* scliolar* as he calls himself, tiydng hard to get some honest live¬ 
lihood in the world, not to starve, but to live—^without stealing! 
A noble unconsciousness is in him. He does not * engrave Truth 
on his watch-seal;’ no, but he stands by trutli, speaks by it, works 
and lives by it. > Thus it ever is. Think of it once more. The 
man whom Nature has appointed to do great things is, first of all, 
furnished with that openness to Nature which renders liim in¬ 
capable of being insincere I To his large, open, deep-feeling h^art 
Nature is a Fact: all heai’say is hearsay; the unspeakable gi'oat- 
Uess of this Mystery of Life, let him acknowledge it or not, nay 
even though he seem to forget it or deny it, is ever present to him^ 
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—fearful and wonderAil, on this hand and on that. He has a 
basis of sincerity, unrecognised, because never questioned *or ca* 
pable of question. Mirabeau, Mahomet, Cromwell, Napoleon: all 
the Grreat Men I ever heard-of have this as the piimaiy material 
of them. Innumerable commonplace men ai'O debating, ore talk* 
ing eveiywhere tlieir commonplace doctrines, which they have 
learned by logic, by rote, at secondhand: to that kind of man all 
this is still nothing. He must have truth; truth which %(|^eels 
to be fame. How shall he stand othenvise ? His whole soul, at 
all moments, in all ways, tells him that there is no standing. He 
is under tlie noble necessity of being ti’ue. Johnson's way j)f 
thinking about this world is not mine, any more than Mahomet’s 
was: but I recognise the everlasting element of heart-sincerity in 
both; and sec Avith pleasure hoAv neither of them remains incffec> 
tual. Neither of them is as chaff sown; in both of them is some^' 
thing Avhich the seed-field Avill grow. 

Johnson Avas a Pi'ophet to his people; preached a Gospel to 
them,—as all like him olAvays do. The highest Gospel he preached 
Avc may describe as a kind of Moral Prudence: ‘ in a Avorld Avhere 
much is to be done and little is to be knoAvn,' see Iioav you will do 
it! A thing Avell Avoith preaching. ‘ A Avorld Avhere much is to 
be done and little is to be known:’ do not sink yourselves in 
boundless bottomless abysses of Doubt, of Avretchod godforgetting 
Unbelief;—you Avero miserable then, poAverless, mad: hoAV could 
you do or Avork at all? Such Gospel Johnson preached and 
taugliT;—coupled, theoretically and practically, Avith tins other 
great Gospel, * Clear your mind of Cant!’ Have no trade Avith 
Cant: stand on tlie cold mud in the frosty Aveather, but let it be 
in your oAvn real torn shoes: ‘ that Avill be better for you,’ as Ma-. 
hornet says ! "f^all this, I coll these tAvo things joined together^ a 
great Gospel, the greatest perhaps that Avas possible at that time.^ 

Johnson’s Writings, AAdiieh once had such ciuTency and cele¬ 
brity, are noAV as it Avere disoAvned by the young generation. It 
is not Avonderful; Johnson’s opinions are fast becoming obsolete: 
but his style of thinking and of living, Ave may hope, Avill never 
become obsolete. I find in Johnson’s Books tlio indisputablest 
traces of u great intellect and greatjjoart;—ever Avelcomc, under 
Avhat obsti-uctions and pervereions soever. They are sincer^orASt 
those of his; he means things b}' them. A AA'ondrous buckram 
style,—the best he could get to then; a measured grandiloquence, 
stepping or rather stalldng along in a very soleraiTAA'ay, groAvn ob¬ 
solete now; sometimes a tumid sixe of plu-ascology not in propor¬ 
tion to the contents of it: all this you Avill put-up-Avith. Por the 
phraseology, tumid or not, has olAvays something within it, S& 
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many ^beautiful styles, and books, witb noiking in them;—a man 
is a 9ita?&factor to the world who wjites such! They are tlie avoid 
'able kin&! —Had Johnson left nothing but his Dictionary, one 
might have tmeed there a great intellect, a genuine man. Look¬ 
ing to its clearness of definition, its general solidity, honesty, in¬ 
sight and successful method, it may be calleS*lhe best ofoll Dic¬ 
tionaries. There is in it a kind of architectural nobleness; it 
stand^ there like a great solid square-built edifice, ^nished, sym¬ 
metrically complete: you judge that a true Builder did it. 

One w'ord, in spite of our haste, must bo granted to poor Bozzy. 
He passes for a mean, inflated, gluttonous creature; and was so 
in many senses. Yet the fact of his reverence for Johnson will 
ever remain noteworthy. The foolish conceited Scotch Laird, the 
most conceited man of his time, approaching in such awestruck 
‘attitude the great dusty irascible Pedagogue in his mean gjuTct 
there: it is a genuine reverence for Excellence; a worship for He¬ 
roes, at a time when neither Heroes nor worship were surmised 
to exist. Heroes, it would seem, exist always, and a certain wor¬ 
ship of them! We will also talce the liberty to deny altogether 
that of the witty Frenchman, That no man is a Hero to his valet- 
de-chambre. if so, it is not the Hero’s blamej but the Valet’s: 
that his soul, namely, is a mean valet-soul I !&e expects his Hero 
to advance in royal stage-trappings, with measured step, trains 
borne behind him, trumpets sounding before him. It should stand 
rather. No man can be a Orand-Monarque to his valct-de-cliambrc. 
Strip your Louis Quatorze of his king-gear, and there u left no¬ 
thing but a poor forked radish with a head fantastically caiwcd;— 
admirable to no valet. The Valet does not know a Hero when ho 
sees him! Alas, no: it requii'es a land of Hero to do that;—and 
one of the world’s wants, in this as in otlier senses, is fur most 
part want of such. . 

On tlio whole, shall we not say, that Boswell’s admiration was 
well bestowed; that he could have found no soul in all England 
so wortliy of bending down before? Shall we not say, of tliis 
great mournful Johnson too, that ho guided his difficult confused 
existence wisely; led it well, like a right valiant man? That waste 
chaos of Authorship by Trade; that waste chaos of Scepticism in 
religion and politics, in lifc-thooiy and life-practice; in his poverty, 
in Ills dust and dimness, with the sick body and the nisty coat: 
he made it do for Ixim, like a brave man. Not wholly without 
a loadstar in the Eternal; he bad ^^^4. loadstar, as the brave 
all need to have: with his eye set on ^at, he would change his 
course for notliing in these confused vortices of tlie lower sea 
of Time. ' To the Spiiit of Lies, bearing death and hunger, he 
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would in no wise strflse his flag.’ Brave old Somuol: vhiffturBth 
manorum I 

Of R ousse au and his Heroism I cannot say so much. He is 
not whatTr*call a sfa’ong man. A morbid, excitable, spasmodic 
man; at host, intense rather than strong. He had not ‘ the talent 
of Silence/ an invaluable talent; which few Frenchmen, or indeed 
men of any sort in these times, excel in! The suflering mai:^ought 
really ‘ to consume his own smokothere is no good in emitting 
gmoAa till you have made it into Jlra,—which, in tlie metaphorical 
sense too, all smoke is capable of becoming! Rousseau has not 
depth or width, not calm force for difficulty; tlie first 6hai4ft}ter- 
istic of true greatness. A fundamental mistake to call vehemence 
and rigidity strength! A man is not strong who takes convulsion- 
fits ; though six men cannot hold him then. He that can walK 
under the heaviest weight without staggering, he is the strong 
man. Wo need forever, especially in these loud-shrieking days, 
to remind ourselves of that. A man who cannot /loid hia peace^ till 
llie time come for speaking and acting, is no right man. 

Poor Rousseau’s face is to mo expressive of him. A high, but 
naiTow contracted intensity in it: bony browa; deep, strait-set 
eyes, in which there is something bewildercd-looldng,—bewildered, 
peering with lynx-eagerness. A face full of miseiy, even ignoble 
misciy, and also of the antagonism against tliat; somet^n g me an, 
plebeian there, redeemed only by intensity: the face of wEat is 
called a Fanatic,—a sadly contracted Hero! We name him hero 
because, with all his drawbacks, and they arc many, he has the 
first and chief characteristic of a Hero: he is heartily in eaypat. 
In earnest, if ever man was; as nono of these French Philosophy 
were. • Nay, ono would say, of an earnestness too great for his 
othenvise sensitive, rather feeble nature; and which indeed in 
the end drove him into the strangest incoherences, almost delira- 
tions. There had come, at last, to be a kind of madness in him: 
his Ideas possessed him like demons; hurried him so about, drove 
him over steep places!— 

The fault and misciy of Rousseau was what wo easily name by 
a single word, Eymsm; which is indeed the source and summary 
of all faults and miseries whatsoever. He had not perfected him¬ 
self into victoiy over mere Desire;,a mean Hunger, in many sorts, 
was still the motive principle of him. I am afraid he was a very 
vain man; hungry for the praises of men. You remember Gen- 
lis’s experience of him. She took Jean Jacques to the Theatre; 
he bargaining for a strict incognito,—“//« would not be seen there 
for the world!” The curtain did happen ne.verthelcss to be drawn 
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aside: die Pit recognised Jean Jacques, but ’took no great notice 
of him! ^e expressed tlie bitterest indignation; gloomed all 
evening, spake no other than surly words. The glib Countess 
remained entirely convinced that his anger was not at being seen, 
but at not being applauded when seen. How the whole nature of 
the man is poisoned; nothing but suspicion, self-isolation, fierce 
moody ways! He could not live with anybody. A man of some 
rank fi'om the countiy, who visited him often, and used to sit with 
him, expressing all reverence and affection for him, comes one 
day; finds Jean Jacques full of the sourest unintelligible humour. 
“ M^sicur," said Jean Jacques, with flaming ej'es, “ I know why 
you come here. You come to see what a poor life I lead; how 
little is in my poor pot that is boiling there. Well, look into the 
pot ! There is half a pound of meat, one caiTot and three onions; 
that is all: go and tell the whole world that, if you like, Mom 
sieur!”—maA..of this sort was far gone. The whole world got 
itself supplied witli anecdotes, for light laughter, for a certain 
theatrical interest, from these perversions and contortions of poor 
Jean Jacques. Alas, to him they were not laughing or theatri¬ 
cal ; too real to him! The contortions of a dying gladiator: the 
crowded amphitheatre looks-on with entertainment; but the gla¬ 
diator is in agonies and dying.. 

And yet this Housseau, as wo say, witli his passionate appeals 
to Mothers, with his Contrat-social, witli his celebrations of Nature, 
even of savage life in Nature, did once more touc h upon Bc ality, 
struggle towards Eeality ; was doing the function of a Prophet to 
his Time. As lie could, and as the Time could! Strangely tlu’ough 
all tliat defacement, degradation and almost madness, there is in 
the inmost heart of poor Rousseau a spark of real heavenly fire. 
Once more, out of the element of tliat withered mocking Pliilo- 
Bophism, Scepticism, and Persiflage, there has arisen in this man 
the ineradicable feeling and knowledge that this Life of ours is 
true; not a Scepticism, Theorem, or Persiflage, but a Fact, an 
awful Reality. • Nature had made that revelation to him; had or¬ 
dered him to speak it out. He got it spoken out; if not well and 
clearly, then ill and dimly,—as clearly as he could. Nay what are 
all errors and perversities of liis, even those stealings of ribbons, 
aimless confused miseries and vagabondisms, if we will interpret 
them Idndly, but the blinkard dazzlement and staggerings to and 
fro of a man sent on an eirand he is too wcalc for, by a patli he 
cannot yet find ? Men arc led by strange ways. One should have 
tolerance for a man, hope of him ; leave him to tiy yet what he 
will do. While life lasts, hope lasts for every man. 

Of Rousseau’s literaiy talents, gi-eatly celebrated still among 
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his counti^TOen, I not say much. His Books, like himself, are 
what I call unhealthy; not tlie good sort of Books. There is a 
sensuality in Kousscau. Combined'with such an intc^ectual gift 
as Eis, it makes pictures of a certain gorgeous attractiveness TT)ut 
they are no^genumely poetical. Not white sunlight: something 
operatic; a kind of rosepink, artificial bedizenment. It is frequent, 
or mthcr it is universal, among the French since his time.« Ma> 
dame de Stael has something of it ; St. Pierre; and down onwards 
to the present astonishing convulsionaiy * Literature of Bespera- 
tion,’ it is eveiywhere abundant. That same rowpirik is not the 
right hue. Look at a Shakspeare, at a Goethe, even at a Walter 
Scott! He who has once seen into this, has seen the dificrenco of 
the True from the Sham-Tine, and will discriminate them ever 
aftenvards. 

Wo had to observe in Johnson how much good a Prophet, und^r 
all disadvantages and disorganisations, can accomplish for the 
world. In Housscau we are called to look ratlier at the fearful 
amount of evil which, under such disorganisation, may accompany 
the good. Histoncally it is a most pregnant spectacle, that of 
Kousseau. Banished into Paris garrets, in the gloomy company 
of his own Thoughts and Necessities there; driven from post to 
pillar; fretted, exasperated till the heart of hin! went mad, he had 
grown to feel deeply tliat the world was not his friend nor tlio 
world's law. It was expedient, if anyway possible, that such a 
man should not have been set in flat hostility with the world. Ho 
could be cooped iuto*gaiTcts, laughed at as a maniac, left to starve 
like a wild-beast in his cage;—^but he could not bo hindered from 
setting the world on firc,^ The French Revolution found its Evan¬ 
gelist in Rousseau. His semi-delirious speculations on the mise¬ 
ries of civilised life, the preferability of the savage to the civilised, 
and such like, helped well to produce a whole delirium in France 
genci’ally. Tnic, you may well ask, "What could the world, tho 
governors of the world, do wdth such a man? Diflicult to say 
■what tho governors of the world could do with him! "Wliat he 
could do with tliem is unhappily clear enough ,—guiUotim a gi’eat 
many of them I Enough now of Rousseau. 

It was a curious phenomenon, in the withered, unbelieving, 
secondhand Eighteenth Century, Giat of a Hero starting up, 
among the ai'tificial pasteboard figures and productions, in the 
guise of a Robert Burns. Like a little well in tho rocky desert 
places,—^lilce a sudden splendour of Heaven in the artificial Vaux- 
i hall! People knew not what to make of it. They took it for a 
piece of the YauxhaU fire-work; alas, it let itself be so taken. 
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though strugjgling half-blindly, as in bitterness of death, against 
tliat! Perhaps no man iiad such a false reception from liis foUovv- 
men. On<|e more a very wasteful life-drama was enacted under 
the sun. 

The tragedy of Bums’s life is known to all of you. Surely we 
may say, if discrepanej' between place held and place merited con¬ 
stitute perverseness of lot for a man, no lot could be more peiwcrse 
than Burns’s. Among tliose secondhand acting-figures, mimes for 
most pai't, of the Eighteenth Centuiy, once more a giant Original 
Man; one of those men who reach down to Uie perennial Deeps, 
ivho take rank with the Heroic among men: and he was bom in a 
poor Ayrshire hut. The largest soul of all the British lands came 
among us in tlie shape of a hard-handed Scottish Feasant.—His 
Father, a poor toiling man, tried various things; did not succeed 
i;i any; was involved in continual difficulties. The Steward, Fac¬ 
tor as the Scotch call him, used to send Icttem and tlii-catenings, 
Bums says, * which threw us all into tears.’ The brave hard-toil¬ 
ing, hard-suffering Father, his brave heroine of a wife; and tliose 
children, of whom Robert was one! In this Earth, so wide otlicr- 
wise, no shelter for them. The letters ‘ threw us all into tears 
figure it. The brave Father. I say always;—a siZew/ Hero and 
Poet; without wlfom the sou had never been a speaking one ! ' 
Bums’s Schoolmaster came afterwards to London, learnt what 
good society was; but declares that in no meeting of men did 
he ever enjoy better discourse tlian at Hie hearth of this peji- 
sant. And his poor ‘ seven acres of nurseiy-ground,’—^not that, 
nor the miserable patch of clay-farm, nor anything he tried to get 
a living by, would prosper with him; he had a sore unequal battle 
all his days. But he stood to it valiantly; a wise, faith ful, un - 
conquerable man;—swallowing down how many sore suflermgs 
daily into silence; fighting like an unseen Hero,—^nobody pub¬ 
lishing newspaper paragraphs about his noTdeucss; voting pieces 
of plate to him!. However, he was not lost; nothing is lost. Ro- 
bei*t is there; the outcome of him,—and indeed of many generar 
tions of such as him. 

This Burns appeared under every disadvantage: uninstructed, 
poor, bom < nly to hard manual toil; and writing, when it came to 
that, in a rustic special dialect, known only to a small province of 
the country ho lived in. Had he written, even what he did write, 
in the general language of England, I doubt not he had already 
become universally recognised as being, or capable to be, one of 
our greatest men. That he should have tempted so many to pene¬ 
trate through the rough husk of tliat dialect of his, is proof tliat 
there lay something fai* from common within it. He has gained a 
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certain recognition, and is continuing to do so over all quarters of 
our wide Saxon worll: whercsoeTer a Saxon dialect is spgken, it 
begins to be understood, by personal inspection of tlijs and the 
other, that one of the most considerable Saxon men of the Eight* 
eentli centuiy was an Ayrshire Peasant named Robert Burns. Yes, 
/ I will say, here too was a piece of the right Saxon stuff: strong as 
the Hoi’x-rock, rooted in the depths of the world;—^i*ock, yet with 
wells of living softness in it! A wild impetuous wdiirlwind of 
passion and faculty slumbered quiet there; such heavenly gielody 
dwelling in the heart of it. A noble rough genuineness; homely, 
rustic, honest; true simplicity of strength; widi its lightiiing-firo, 
with its soft de^vy pity;—like the old Norse Thor, the Peasant- 
god!— 

Burns’s Brother Gilbert, a man of much sense and worth, has 
told me tliat Robert, in his young days, in spite of tlicir hardship^ 
was usually the gayest of speech; a fellow of infiiiite frolic, laugh¬ 
ter, sense and lieoi't; fai* pleasanter to hear there, stript cutting 
])eats in the bog, or such like, than he ever afterwards knew him. 
I can well believe it. This basis of mii'th {'fond gaillard,’ as old 
Mai’quis Mirabeau calls it), a primal-clement of sunshine and joy- 
fulness, coupled with his other deep and earnest qualities, is one 
of the most attractive cliaracteristics of Bums. • A Itu'gc fund of 
Hope dwells in him; spite of his ti-agical history, he is not a 
mourning man. He shalces his soitows gallantly aside; bounds 
forth victorious over them. It is as the lion shaking ‘ dew-drops 
from his maneas the swift-bounding horse, that laughs at the 
shaldng of tlie speoi’.-^-But indeed, Hope, Mirih, of the sort like 
Burns’s, are they not tlie outcome properly of warm generous af¬ 
fection,—such as is the beginning of all to eveiy man ? 

You would think it strange if I called Burns the most gifted 
British soul wo had in all that 06011117 of his: and yet 1 believe 
the day is coming when tlicre will be little danger in saying so. 
His writings, all that he did under such obstructions, are only a 
poor fragment of him. Professor Stewai’t remaiked veiy justly, 
what indeed is ti*ue of all Poets good for much, that his poetiy 
was not any poiricular faculty; but the general result of a natur¬ 
ally vigorous original mind expressing itself in that way. Burns’s 
gifts, expressed in conversation, are the theme of all tliat ever 
heard him. All kinds of gifts: from the gmcefullest utterances 
of courtesy, to the highest hre of passionate speech; loud floods 
of mii-tli, soft wailings of affection, laconic emphasis, clear pierc¬ 
ing insight; all was in him. Witty duchesses celebmte him as 
a man wliose speech * led them off their feet.’ This is beau¬ 
tiful : but' still more beautiful that which Mr. Lockhart has 
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corded, which I have more than once alluded to, How the waiters 
and ostfers at inns would get out of bed, ai!id come crowding to 
hear this i|jan speak! Waiters arid ostlers:—they too were men, 
and here was a man! I have heard much about his speech ; but 
one of the best things I ever heard of it was, last year, from a 
venerable gentleman long familiar with him. That it was speech 
distinguished by always luiving BorMtHng in it. " He spoke raflier 
little tlian much,” this olT man told me; “sat rather silent in 
those «arly days, as in the company of persons above him; and 
always when he did speak, it was to throw new light on the matter.” 
I know not why any one should ever speak othei'wise!—But if wo 
look at his general force of soul, his healthy robustness everyway, 
the rugged downrightness, penetration, gendfSus valour and man¬ 
fulness that was in him,—^^vllere shall we readily find a better- 
gifted man ? 

Among the great men of the Eighteentli Century, I sometimes 
feel as if Burns might be found to resemble Mimbeau more tlian 
any other. They differ widely in vesture; yet look at them in¬ 
trinsically. There is the same burly thicknecked strength of body 
as of soul;—built, in both cases, on what the old Marquis calls a 
fond gaillard. By nature, by course of breeding, indeed by nation, 
Mirabeau has mu'cli more of bluster; a noisy, forward, unresting 
man. But tire characteristic of Mirabeau too is veracity and sense, 
power of true insight, sui)eriority of vision. The thing that he says 
is worth remembering. It is a flash of insight into some object or 
other: so do both these men speak. The same ragingj)assions; 
capable too in both of manifesting themselves as the tenderest 
noble affections. Wit, wild laughter, cnerg 3 ^ directness, sincerity: 
these were in both. The types of the two men are not dissimilar. 
Burns too could have governed, debated in National Assemblies; 
pglit icised. as few could. Alas, the courage which had to exhibit 
itself in capture of smuggling schooners in the Solway Fritli; in 
keeping silence over so much, where no good speech, but only 
inarticulate rage was possible; this might have bellowed forth 
Ushers de Breze and the like; and made itself visible to all men, 

. in managing of kingdoms, in ruling of great ever-memorable 
epochs ! But they said to him reprovingly, his Ofiicial Superiors 
said, and ivrotc: ‘ You are to work, not think.’ Of your thinMng- 
, faculty, the greatest in this land, wo have no need; you are to 
gauge beer there; for that only are you wanted. Very notable;— 
and worth mentioning, though we know what is to be said and 
answered ! As if Thought, Power of Thinking, were not, at all 
times, in all places and situations of the world, precisely llie thing 
that was wanted. The fatal man, is ho not always the unthinking 
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man, the man who cannot think and see ; but only grope, and hal¬ 
lucinate, and muse^ the nature of the thing he works with?* Ho 
missees it, mista/tes it as we say; takes it for one thi|ig, and it is 
another thing,—and leaves him standing like a Futility there! He 
is the fatal man; unutterably fatal, put in the high places of men. 
—“ Wliy complain of this ?” say some: " Strength is mournfully 
denied its arena; that w^as true from of old." Doubtless; and the 
W'orse for the arena, answer I! Complaining profits little i^etftUng 
of the truth _niay profit. That a Europe, with its French iRevolu- 
tibn just breaking out, finds no need of a Bums except for gauging 
beer,—is a thing I, for one, cannot nyoice at!— 

Once more we have to say here tliat the chief quality of Burns 
is the sinemty of him. So in his Poetry, so in his Life. The Song 
he sings is not of fantasticalities; it is of a thing felt, really there ,* 
the prime merit of this, as of all in him, and of his Life genemlly, 
IS truth. . The Life of Bums is what wo may call a great tragio 
sincerity. A sort of savage^incerity,—not crael, far from that; 
but wUdj.yvTcstling nalced with the truth of things. In that sense, 
there is something of the savage in all great men. 

Hero-worship,—Odin, Burns? Well; those Men of Letters too 
were not without a kind of Hero-worship: but what a strange con¬ 
dition has that got into noAv! The waiters and ostlers of Scotch 
inns, piying about the door, eager to catch any word that fell from 
Burns, were doing unconscious reverence to the Heroic. Johnson 
had his Boswell for worshiper. Rousseau had worshipers enough; 
princes calling on him in his mean garret; the great, tlie beautiful 
doing reverence to the poor moonst ruck man. For himself a most 
portentous contradiction; the two en3s ofhis life not to be brought 
into harmony. He sits at the tables of grandees; and has to copy 
music for his own living. . He cannot even get his music copied: 

By dint of dining out," says he, " I run the risk of dying by 
starvation at home." For his worshipers too a most questionable 
thing! If doing Hero-worship well or badly be the test of vital 
wellbeing or illbeing to a generation, can we say that these genera¬ 
tions are very first-rate ?—^And yet our heroic Men of Lettcra do 
teach, govern, are kings, priests, or what you like to call tliem; in¬ 
trinsically there is no preventing it by any means whatever. The 
world has to obey him who thinks and sees in the world. The 
world can alter the manner of that; can either have it as blessed 
continuous summer-sunshine, or as unblessed black tliunder and 
tornado,—with unspealcable difference of profit for the world! The 
manner of it is veiy alterable; the matter and fact of it is not 
alterable by any power under the sky. Light; or, failing that, light¬ 
ning : the world can take its choice. Not whether we call an Odui 
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god, prophet, priest, or what we call him; but whether we believe 
the word he tells us: there it all lies. If ilf be a true word, we 
shall have V> believe it; believing if, we shall have to do it. What 
name or welcome we give him or it, is a point that concerns our¬ 
selves mainly. It, the new Truth, new deeper revealing of the 
Secret of this Universe, is verily of the nature of a message from 
on high; and must and will have itself obc^^cd.— 

My last remoi'k is on that notablest phasis of Bums’s liistoiy, 
—-his visit to Edinburgh. Often it seems to me as if his demean¬ 
our there were the highest proof he gave of what a fund of Avorth 
and genuine manhood was in him. If ivc think of it, few heavier 
burdens could bo laid on the strength of a man. So sudden; all 
common Ltonism, which ruins innumcmble men, was as nothing to 
this. It is ^ if Na2)olcon had been made a King of. not gradually, 
hut at once from the Artillery Lieutenancy in tlic Ecgiment La 
Fere. • Bums, still only in his tw'cnty-sevcnth year, is no longer 
oven a ploughman; he is flying to the West Indies to escape dis¬ 
grace and a Jail. This month he is a ruined peasant, his wages 
seven pounds a year, and these gone from him: next month ho is 
in the blaze of rank and beauty, handing down jewelled Duchesses 
to dinner; the cynosure of all eyes! Adversity is sometimes hard 
upon a man; but^for one man who con stand prosperity, there 
ore a hundred that will stand advci'sity. 1 admii'e much the way 
in which Bums met all this. Perhaps no man one could point out, 
was ever so sorely tried, and so little forgot himself. Tranquil, uu- 
astonished; not abashed, not inflated, neither awkwardness nor 
aflectation: he feels that he there is tlie man Bobert Burns; that 
the ‘ rank is but the guinea-stamp;’ that the celebrity is but the 
candle-light, which will show what man, not in Bic least make him 
a better or other man! Alas, it may readily, unless he look to it, 
make him a worse man; a Avretched inflated Avindbag,—^inflated till 
he hurst, and l^qipme a dead lion; for Avhom as some one has said, 

‘ tliere is no resun-cction of the body;' worse than a living dog!— 
Burns is admirable here. 

And yet, alas, as I have observed elsewhere, these lion-hunters 
were the ruin and death of Burns. It was they that rendered it 
impossible for him to live 1 They gathered round him in his Farm; 
hindered his industry; no place was remote enough from Biem. 
He could not get his Lionisrn forgotten, honestly as he was dis¬ 
posed to do so. He falls into discontents, into miseries, faults ;. 
the Avorld getting ever more desolate for him; health, character, 
peace of mind, all gone;—solitary enough now. It is tragical to 
think of I These men came but to see him; it Avas out of no S3mi- 
pathy with him, nor no hatred to him. They camo to get a little 
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amusement: they got their amusement;—^and the Hero’s life went 
fof’it! ’ • 

Kichter says, in the Island of Sumatra'thcre is a kin(9of * Light* 
chafers,’ large Fire-flies, which people stick upon spits, and illumi* 
nate the ways with at night. Persons of condition can thus travel 
mth a pleasant radiance, which they much admire. Great honour 
to the Fire-flies I But —!— 
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LECTURE VI. 

[Friday, 22d May 1840,] 

THE UEBO AS KINO. CBOMWELL, NAPOLEON I MODEBN BEVOLUTIONISJI. 

We come now to the last fonn of Heroism; that which we call 
Kingship. The Commander over Men ; he to whose will our wills 
^e to be subordinated, and loyally surrender themselves, and find 
their welfare in doing so, may be reckoned the most important of 
Great Men. He is practically the summary for us of all the var ious 
figures of Heroism; Priest, Teacher,'’whatsoever of earthly or of 
spiritual dignity we ean fancy to reside in a man, embodies itself 
here, to command over us, to furnish us with constant practical 
teaching, to tell us for the day and hour what we arc to do. Ho is 
called jRcx, Regulator, Boi: our own name is still better; King, 
Konmng, which means C'an-ning, Ableman.* 

Numerous considerations, pointing towai’ds deep, questionable, 
and indeed unfathomable regions, present tliemselvcs here: on tbo 
most of which we must resolutely for the present forbear to speak 
at all. As Burke said that perhaps fair Trial hy Jury was the soul 
of Government, and that all legislation, administration, parlia- 
mentaiy debating, and the rest of it, went on, in ‘ order to bring 
twelve impartial men into a jury-box;’—so, by much stronger rea¬ 
son, may I say here, that tire finding of your Ableman, and getting 
him invested with the symhola of ability, with dignity, woi’ship 
{wortbrship), royalty, kinghood, or whatever wo call it, so that he 
may actually have room to guide according to his faculty of doing 
it,—^is the business, well or ill accomplished, of all social procedure 
whatsoever in this world! Hustings-speeches, Parhamentoi'y 
motions, Reform Bills, French Revolutions, all mean at heart tliis; 
or else nothing. Find in any countiy the Ablest Man that exists 
there; raise him to the supreme place, and loyally reverence him: 
you have a perfect government for that country; no ballot-box, 
porliamentaiy eloquence, voting, constitution-building, or other 
machineiy whatsoever can improve it a whit. It is in the perfect 
state; an ideal country. The Ablest Man; he means also the 
truest-hearted, justest, the Noblest Man what he tells us to do 
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must be precisely wisest, fittest, that we could anyu'here or 
anyhow learn;—the thing which it will in all ways behove us, with 
light loyal thankfulness, and nothing doubting, to do! ' Our doing 
and life were tlien, so far as government could regulate it, weU 
regulated; that w'erc the ideal of constitutions. 

Alas, we know very well that Ideals can never bo completely 
embodied in practice. Ideals must ever lie a very great way off; 
and we will right thankfully content ourselves witii any not into* 
Icrable approximation thereto 1 Let no man, as Schiller stiys, too 
querulously ‘ measure by a scale of perfection the meagre product 
of reality' in this poor world of ours. We will esteem Mm no wise 
man; we will esteem him a sickly, discontented, foolish man. And 
yet, on the otlier hand, it is never to be forgotten that Ideals do 
exist; that if they be not approximated to at all, tlie whole matter 
goes to wreck! Infallibly. No bricklayer builds n,\ya31 perfectlg 
perpendicular, matlicmatically this is not possible; a certain degree 
of perpendiculoiity suificcs him; and he, like a good bricklayer, 
who must have done with his job, leaves it so.< And yet if'he sway 
too much from the perpendicular; above all, if he throw plummet 
and level quite away from him, and pile brick on brick heed¬ 
less, just as it comes to hand —! Such bricklayer, I think, is in a 
bad way. He has forgotten himself: but tlie Law of Gravitation 
docs not forget to act on him; he and his wall rush-down into 
confuse^ welter of i-uin!— 

This is tlie histoiy of all rebellions, French Bevolutions, social 
explosions in ancient or modern times. You have put the too 
Unable Man at tlie head of affairs! The too ignoble, unvaliant, 
fatuous man.. You have forgotten that there is any rule, or natural 
necessity whatever, of putting tlie Able Man there. Brick must lie 
on brick as it may and can. Unable Simulacrum of Ability, quacks 
in a word, must adjust himself witli quack, in all manner of ad¬ 
ministration of human things;—wliich accordingly lie unadminis¬ 
tered, fermenting into unmeasured masses of failure, of indigent 
misery: in the outward, and in tlie inward or spiritutd, miserable 
millions stretch-out the hand for tlieir due supiily, and it is not 
there. The ‘ law of gi'avitation’ acts; Nature’s laws do none of them 
forget to act. The misemble millions burst-fortli into Sansculot- 
tism, or some other sort of madness: bricks and bricklayer lie as 
a fatal chaos!— 

Much Sony stuff, written some hundred years ago or more, 
about the * Divine right of Kings,’ moulders unread now in tlie 
Public Libraries of this countiy. For be it from us to disturb the 
calm process by which it is disappearing harmlessly from the earth, 
in those repositories! At the same time, not to let the immense 
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rubbish go without leaving us, as it ought, some soul of it behind, 
—I wilt say that it did mean something; something true, which it 
is important for us and all men td keep in mind. To assert that 
in whatever man you chose to lay hold of (by this or the other plan 
of clutching at him); and clapt a round piece of metal on the head 
of, and called King,—there stmghtway came to reside a divine 
virtue, so that he became a kind of god, and a Divinity inspired 
him with faculty and right to rule over you to all lengths: this,— 
what (kn we do with this but leave it to rot silently in the Public 
Libraries ? But I will say withal, and that is what these Divine- 
right men meant, That in Kings, and in all human Authorities, and 
relations that men god-created can form among each other, there 
is verily either a Divine Eight or else a Diabolic Wrong; one or 
the other of these two f For it is false altogetKer, what the last 
Sceptical Century taught us, that this world is a stcamenginc. 
There is a God in this world; and a God’s-sanction, or else the 
violation of such, does look-out from aU ruling and obedience, 
from all moral acts of men. There is no act more moral between 
men than that of rule and obedience. Woe to him that claims 
obedience when it is not due; woe to him that refuses it when it 
is! God’s law is in that, I say, however the Parchment-laws may 
run: there is a Divine Right or else a Diabolic Wrong at the heart 
of every claim that one man makes upon another. 

It can do none of us harm to reflect on this: in all tlie relations 
of life it will concern us; in Loyalty and Royalty, the highest of 
these. I esteem the modern error, That all goes by self-interest 
and the checking and balancing of greedy knaveries, and that, in 
short, there is nothing divine whatever in the association of men, 
a still more despicable error, naturnl as it is to an unbelieving 
century, than that of a ‘ divine right’ in people called Kings. I saj’’. 
Find me the true Kdnning^ or Able-man, and he has a divine 
right over me. • That we knew in some tolerable measure how to 
find him, and that all men were ready to acknowledge his divine 
right when found: this is precisely the healing which a sick world 
is everywhere, in these ages, seeking after 1 The true King, as 
guide of the practical, has ever some^ing of tlie Pontiff in him,— 
guide of the spiritual, from which all practice has its rise. This 
too is a true saying. That the Kinq is head of the Church .—But we 
will leave the Polemic stuff of a dead centuiy to lie quiet on its 
bookshelves. 

Certainly it is a fearful business, that of having your Able-man 
to seeh^ and not knowing in what manner to proceed about it! 
That is the world’s sad predicament in these times of ours. They 
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are times of reA'oluti<m, and have long been. The bricklayer with 
his bricks, no longer needful of plummet or the law of gravitation, 
have toppled, tumbled, and it all welters as we see! IBut the be* 
ginning of it was not tlic French Kevolution; tliat is rather the 
end, we can hope. It were truer to say, the beginning was tliree 
centuries farther back: in the Beformation of Luther. That the 
tiling which still called itself Christian Church had become a False* 
hood, and brazenly went about pretending to pardon men’s ypins for 
metallic coined money, and to do much else which in the everlast* 
ing trutli of Nature it did not now do: hero lay tlie vital malady. 
The imvard being wrong, all outward ivent ever more and more 
tS'rong. Belief died away; all was Doubt, Disbelief. The builder 
cast away his plummet; said to himself, “ What is gravitation ? 
Brick lies on brick there!” Alas, does it not still sound strange to 
many of us, the assertion that there is a God’s-truth in the busi* 
ness of god-created men; tliat all is not a kind of grimace, an * ex¬ 
pediency,’ diplomacy, one knows not what!— 

From tliat first necessaiy assertion of Luther's, “ You, self- 
styled Papa, you are no Fatlier in God at all; you are—a Chimera, 
whom T know not how to name in polite language I”—^from that 
onwards to the shout which rose round CamiJle Desmoulins in 
the Palais -Roj'al, “.dwa; arnies!" when the people had burst-up 
against all manner of Chimeras,—I find a natural historical se¬ 
quence. That shout too, so fnglitful, half-infernal, -was a great 
matter. Once more the voice of awakened nations;—starting con¬ 
fusedly, as out of nightmare, as out of death-sleep, into some dim 
feeling tliat Life was real; tliat God’s-world was not an expedi¬ 
ency and diplomacy I Infernal;—yes, since they would not have 
it otherwise. Infernal, since not celestial or terrestiial 1 Hollow¬ 
ness, insincerity has to cease; sincerity of some sort has to begin. 
Cost what it may, reigns of terror, horrors of French Revolution 
or Avhat else, we have to return to truth. Here is a Truth, as I 
said: a Truth clad in hellfire, since they would not but have it 
so!— 

A common thcoiy among considcrablo parties of men in Eng¬ 
land and elsewhere used to be, tliat the French Nation had, in 
those days, as it were gone mad; tliat the French Revolution was 
a general act of insflpity, a temporaiy conversion of Franco and 
large' sections of tlie world into a kind of Bedlam.. The Event 
had risen and raged; but was a madness and”1nonentity,—gone 
now happily into the region of Dreams and the Picturesque I—To 
such comfortable philosophers, the Three Days of July 1830 must 
have boon a surprising phenomenon. Here is the French Nation 
risen again, in musketry and death-struggle, out shooting and 
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being shot, to make that same mad French I^evolution good 1 The 
sons and grandsons of those men, it would seem, persist in the 
enterprise^ they do not disown it; they will have it made good; 
will have themselves shot, if it be not made good! To philoso¬ 
phers who had made-up their life-system on that ‘ madness’ quie¬ 
tus, no phenomenon could be more alarming. Poor Niebuhr, they 
say, tlie Prussian Professor and Historian, fell broken-hearted in 
consequence; sickened, if we can believe it, and died of the Three 
Days! It was surely not a veiy heroic death;—little better than 
Bacine's, dying because Louis Fourteenth looked sternly on him 
once. The world had stood some considerable shocks,in its time; 
might have been expected to survive the Three Days too, and be 
found turning on its axis after even them! The Three Days told 
all mortals that the old French Bevolution, mad as it might look, 
was not a transitory ebullition of Bedlam, but a genuine product 
of this Earth where we all live; that it was verily a Fact, and that 
the world in general would do well everywhere to regard it as 
such. 

Truly, without the French Bevolution, one would not know 
what to make of an age like this at all. We will hail the French 
Bevolution, as shipwrecked mariners might the sternest rock, in a 
world otherwise all of baseless sea and waves. A true Apocalypse, 
though a terrible one, to this false witliered artificial time; testi¬ 
fying once more that Nature is ^preternatural; if not divine, then 
diabolic; that Semblance iFn^ lleality; that it has to become 
Beality, or the world will take-fire under it,—^burn it into what it 
is, namely Nothing! f Plausibility has ended ; empty Routine has 
ended; much has ended. This, as with a Trump of Doom, has 
been proclaimed to all men. They are the wisest who will loam 
it soonest. Long confused generations before it be learned; pence 
impossible till it be! The earnest man, surrounded, as ever, with 
a world of inconsistencies, can await patiently, patiently strive to 
do Ilia work, in the midst of that. Sentence of Death is written 
down in Heaven against all that; sentence of Death is now pro¬ 
claimed on the Earth against it: this he with his eyes may see. 
And surely, I should say, considering the other side of the matter, 
what enormous difficulties lie there, and how fast, fearfully fast, 
in all counti’ies, tlie inexorable demand for solution of thpm is 
pressing on,—^he may easily find other work to do than labouring 
in the Sansculottic province at this time of day 1' 

To me, in these cii*cum stances, that of ‘ Hero-worsliip’ becomes 
a fact inexpressibly precious; the most solacing fact one sees in 
the world at present. There is an everlasting hope in it for the 
management of the world. Had all traditions, arrangements, 
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creeds, societies that men ever instituted, sunk away, this would 
remain. The certainty of Heroes being sent us; our faculty,'our 
necessity, to reverence Heroes when sent: it shines like a pole- 
star through smoke-clouds, dust-clouds, and all manner of down- 
rushing and conflagration. 

Hero-worship would have sounded veiy strange to those work¬ 
ers and fighters in the French Revolution. Not reverence for 
Great Men; not any hope or belief, or even w'ish, tliat Great Men 
could again appear in the world! Nature, turned into a ‘ Ma¬ 
chine,’ was as if effete now; could not any longer produce Great 
Men:—I can tell her, she may give-up the trade altogether, then; 
we cannot do without Great Men!—But neither have I any quar¬ 
rel with tliat of ‘ Liberty and Equality;’ with.the faith that, wise 
great men being impossible, a level immensity of foolish small 
men would suffice. It was a natural faitli then and there. ** Li;* 
berty and Equality; no Authority needed any longer. Hero-wor¬ 
ship, reverence for such Authorities, has proved false, is itself a 
falsehood; no more of it! Wo have had such forgeries, wo will 
now trust nothing. So many baso plated coins passing in the 
market, the belief has now become common that no gold any 
longer exists,—and even that wo can do veiy well without gold!” 
I find tliis, among other things, in that universal cry of Liberty 
and Equality; and find it very natural, as matters then stood. 

And yet surely it is but the transition from false to true. Con¬ 
sidered as the whole truth, it is false altogether;—the product of 
entire sceptical blindness, as yet only struggling to sec. Hero- 
worship exists.forever, and everywhere; not Loyalty alone; it ex¬ 
tends from divine adoration down to the lowest practical regions 
of life. ‘ Bending before men,’ if it is not to bo a mere empty 
grimace, better dispensed with than practised, is Hero-worship,— 
a recognition that there does dwell in that presence of our broUier 
something divine; that every created man, as Novalis said, is a 
* revelation in the Flesh.’ They were Poets too, that devised all 
those graceful courtesies which make life noble! Courtesy is not 
a falsehood or grimace; it need not be such. And Loyalty, reli¬ 
gious Worship itself, are still possible; nay still inevitable. 

May •we not say, moreover, while so many of our late Heroes 
have worked rather as revolutionary men, that nevertheless every 
Great Mon, every genuine man, is by the nature of him a son of 
.Order, not of Disorder? It is a tragical position for a true man 
to w'ork in revolutions. He seems an anarchist; and indeed a 
paipful element of anarchy does encumber him at every stbp,— 
him to whose w^hole soul anarchy is hostile, hateful. His miss ion 
ia^ Order: every man’s is. He is here to make what was dlsor- 
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derly, cliaotic, into a thing ruled, regular, is the missionary 
of Ordfcr. Is not all work of man in this world a making of Order f 
The carpf nter finds rough trees; shapes them, constrains them 
into square fitness, into purpose and use. Wo are aU born ene¬ 
mies of Disorder > it is tragical for us all to be concerned in image¬ 
breaking and down-pulling; for the Great Man, more a man than 
we, it is doubly tragical. 

Thus too all human things, maddest French Sansculottisms, 
do anS. must work toivards Order. I say, there is not a man in 
them, mging in the thickest of the madness, but is impelled withal, 
at all moments, towards Order. His very life means that; D^is- 
ordcr is dissolution, death. No chaos but it seeks a centre to 
revoTve TdTrad.YWliile man is man, some Cromwell or Napoleon 
is the necessary finish of a Sansculottism.—Curious; in those 
•days when Hero-worship was the most incredible thing to every 
one, how it does corae-out nevertheless, and assert itself practi¬ 
cally, in a way which all have to credit. Divine right, take it on 
the great scale, is found to mean divine might withal! While old 
false Formulas are getting trampled everywhere into destruction, 
new gcnitinc Substances unexpectedly unfold themsojvcs inde¬ 
structible. In rebellious ages, Avhen Kingship itself seems dead 
and abolished, Cromwell, Napoleon step-forth again as Kings. 
The history of these men is Avhat avo have now to look at, as our 
last phasis of Heroism. The old ages are brought back to us; 
the manner in Avhich Kings Avero made, and Kingship itself first 
took rise, is again exhibited in the history of these Two. 

We have had many civil-Avars in England; wars of Red and 
Wliitc Hoses, AA'ars of Simon doMontfor*t; Avars enortglr, Avhich are 
not very memorable. But that Avar of tire Puritans has a signifi¬ 
cance which belongs to no one of the others. Ti’usting to your 
candour', Avhich Avill sirggest on the other side Avhat I have not 
room to say, I will call it a section once more of that great rtniver- 
sal AA'ai* AA'hich alone makes-up the tnre History of the World,—the 
war of Belief against Unbelief I The struggle of men intent on 
tire real essence of things, against men intent on the semblances 
and forma of things. • The Puritans, to many, seem more saA’^ago 
Iconoclasts, fierce destroyers of Forms; but it were more just to 
call them hater^ of untrue Forms. I hope Ave know how to respect 
Laud and his King as avcU as them. Poor Laud seems to me to 
have been Aveak and ill-starred, not dishonest; an unfor-tirnato 
Pedant rather than anything worse. His * Dreams’ and supersti¬ 
tions, at Avhich they larrgh so, have an afibetionate, loA'able kind of 
character. He is like a College-Tutor, whose whole world is forms, 
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College-iailes ; -whose notion is that these are the life and safety of 
the world. He is placed suddenly, with tliat unalterable Iflckless 
notion of his, at the head not of a College hut of aNatioa, to regu¬ 
late the most complex deep-reaching interests of men. He thinks 
they ought to go by the old decent regulations; nay that their sol¬ 
vation will lie in extending and improving these. Like a weak 
man, he drives -with spasmodic vehemence towards his purpose; 
cramps himself to it, heeding no voice of prudence, no ciy o^ pity: 
He will have his College-rules obeyed by his Collegians; tliotfirst; 
and till that, nothing. He is an ill-starred Pedant, as I said. He 
would have it the world was a College of that kind, and the world 
mas not that. Alas, was not his doom stern enough ? Whatever 
wrongs he did, were they not all frightfully avenged on him ? 

It is meritorious to insist on foims; Religion and all else natu¬ 
rally clothes itself in forms. Eveiy where the formed world is tho* 
only habitable one. The naked fonnlessncss of Puritanism is not 
the thing I praise in the Puritans^ it is the thing I pity,—praising 
only the spirit which had rendered that inevitable ! All substances 
clothe themselves in foims: but there are suitable true foims, and 
then there ai’o untrue unsuitable. As the briefest definition, ono 
might say. Forms whichyrow round a substance,^if wo rightly un¬ 
derstand that, will coiTcspond to the real nature and puiport of it, 
will be true, good; forms which are consciously put round a sub¬ 
stance, bad. I imdto you to reflect on this. It distinguishes trao 
from fiilsc in Ceremonial Form, coi'ncst solemnity from empty pa¬ 
geant, in all human things. 

There must bo a veracity, a natural spontaneity in foims. In 
the commonest meeting of men, a person making, what wo call, 

* set speeches,’ is not ho an offence? In tho mere drawing-room, 
whatsoever courtesies you see to bo grimaces, prompted by no 
spontaneous leality within, arc a thing you wish to get away from. 
But suiijJoso now it were some matter of vital concernment, some 
transcendent matter (as Divine Worship is), about which your 
whole soul, struck dumb with its excess of feeling, knew not how 
to form itself into utterance at all, and preferred formless silenco 
to any utterance there possible,—what should we say of a man 
coming forward to represent or utter it for you in the way of uphol¬ 
sterer-mummery ? Such a man,—^let him deport swiftly, if he love 
himself! You have lost your only son; are mute, struck down, 
without even totu-s: an importunate man importunately offers 
to celebi-atc Funeral Games for him in the manner of the Greeks 1 
Suq}i mummciy is not only not to be accepted,—^it is hateful, 
unendurable. It is what tho old Prophets called * Idolatiy,’ wor¬ 
shiping of hollow shows ; what all caimcst men do and will reject. 
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We can partly understand what those poor |*uritans meant. Laud 
dedicating tliat St. Catherine Greed’s Church, in the manner we 
•have it d^cribed; with his multiplied ceremonial bowings, gesti¬ 
culations, exclamations: surely it is rather the rigorous formal 
Pedant, intent on his ‘ College-rules,’ than the earnest Prophet, 
intent on the essence of the matter! 

Puntanism found such foi’ms insupportable; tvampled on sucli 
forms^—we have to excuse it for saying, No form at all rather than 
such! It stood preaching in its bare pulpit, with nothing but the 
Bible in its hand. Nay, a man preaching from his earnest soul 
into the earnest souls of men : is not this virtually the essence of 
all Churches whatsoever ? f The nakedest, savagest reality, I say, 
is preferable to any semblance, however dignified. Besides, it will 
clothe itself with due semblance by and by, if it be real. No fear 
'Of tliat; actually no fear at all. Given the living man, there will 
be found clothes for him; he will find himself clothes. But the 
suit-of-clothes pretending that it is both clothes and man—! We 
cannot ‘fight the French’ by three-hundred-thousand red uni- 
foims; there must be men in the inside of them ! Semblance, I 
assert, must actually not divorce itself from Reality. If Semblance 
do,—why tlien there must bo men found to rebel against Sem¬ 
blance, for it has become a lie! 'riicse two Antagonisms at war 
here, in the case of Laud and the Puritans, are as old ncai’ly as the 
world. They went to fierce battle over England in that age; and 
fought-out tlicir confused controversy to a certain length, with 
many results for all of us. 

In the age which directly followed that of the Puritans, their 
cause or themselves were little likely to have justice done them. 
Charles Second and his Rochesters were not the kind of men you 
would set to judge what the worth or meaning of such men might 
have been. That thei’O could be any faith or truth in the life of a 
man, was what these poor Rochesters, and the age they usherod- 
in, had forgotten. , Puritanism was hung on gibbets, — like tho 
bones of tho leading Puritans. Its work nevertheless went on ac¬ 
complishing itself. All tine work of a man, hang the author of it 
on what gibbet you like, must and will accomplish i Lself. We havo 
our Haheas-Qorpus, our free Representation of the People; acknow¬ 
ledgment, wide as the world, tliat all men arc, or else must, shall, 
and will become, what wo call free men;—^men Avith their life 
grounded on reality and justice, not on tradition, Avhich has become 
Unjust and a chimera! This in part, and much besides this, ^AA’as 
tlie work of the Puritans. 

And indeedi as these things became gradually manifest, tho 
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character of the Puritans began to clear itself. Their memories 
were, one after anothclt, talcen doicn from the gibbet nay a ^eitain 
portion of them are now, in tlicse days, os good as ^nonised.^ 
Eliot, Hampden, Pym, nay Ludlow, Hutchinson, Vane himself, ai'e* 
admitted to bo a kind of Heroes; political Conscript Fathers, to 
whom in no small degree wo owe what makes us a free England: 
it nrould not bo safe for anybody to designate these men as wicked 
now. Few’ Puritans of note but find their apologists somcw’here, 
and have a certain reverence jiaid them by earnest men. Olie Pu¬ 
ritan, I think, and almost ho alone, our poor Cromwell, seems to 
hang yet on the gibbet, and find no hearty apologist anywdiere^ 
Him neither saint nor sinner w’ill acquit of great mckedness. A 
man of ability, infinite talent, courage, and so forth: but ho be- 
trn3’cd the Cause. Selfish ambition, dishonesty, duplicity; a fierce, 
coarse, hypocritical^jTnriw/t;; tuming all that noble Struggle for, 
constitutional Liberty into a sony farce plaj’cd for his own bene¬ 
fit : this and worse is the character they give of Cromwell. And 
then there come contrasts w’ith Washington and others; above all, 
■with these noble Pj’ins and Hainpdens, whoso noble W’ork ho stole 
for himself, and mined into a futility and dofoiinity. 

This view of Ci’omw'cll seems to mo tho not unnatural jiroduct 
of a contuiy like tho Eighteenth. As -wo said (3i*the Valet, so of 
the Sceptic: He docs not know a Hero when he secs him ! Tho 
Valet expected imiple mantles, gilt sceptres, bodj’guai’ds and flour¬ 
ishes of trumpets : the Sceptic of the Eighteenth century looks for 
regulated respectable Formulas, ‘ Princijiles,’ or wdiat else ho may 
call them; a style of sj^ccch and conduct w’hich has got to seem 
‘ respectable,’ which can plead for itself in a handsome articulato 
manner, and gain tho suffrages of an enlightened sceptical Eight¬ 
eenth century! It is, at bottom, the same thing that both the 
Valet a.nd lie expect: tho garnitures of some acknmvlcJged royalty, 
■wliifth then the}’ -will aeknow’lodgc ! Tlio King coming t«j them in 
tho mggod «?jformu]istic state shall bo no King. 

For Jiiy own share, fiir bo it from me to say or insinuate a word 
of dispanigcnient against such characters as Hampden, Eliot, 
Pj^m; wdiom I believe to have been right w’orthy and useful men. 

I have road diligently wdiat books and documents about them I 
could come at;—Avith the honostest wdsh to admire, to love and 
^vorship them like Heroes ; but I am soiry to say, if tho real truth, 
must bo told, with vciy indifferent success! At bottom, I found 
that it would not do. They are very noble men these; step along 
in their stately’-way, Anth their measured euphuisms, philosophies, 
paAiamentary eloquences, Ship-monej’s, Monarchies of Man; a 
most constitutional, unblamable, dignified set of men. But the 
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get-up ^onio worship of them. What man’s/Jieart docs, in reality, 
break-forth into any fire of brotherly love for these men ? They 
are beconfe dreadfully dull men! One breaks-down often enough 
in the constitutional eloquence of the admirable Pym, with his 
* seventhly and lastly.’ You find that it may be the admirablest 
thing in the world, but that it is heavy,—^lieavy as lead, barren as 
biick clay; that, in a word, for you there is little or nothing now 
surviving there ! One leaves all these Nobilities standing in their 
niches of honour: tlie rugged outcast Cromwell, he is the man of 
them all in whom one stiU finds human stuff. I’hc great savage 
Baresarh: ho could write no cuphuistic Jfbnarc/iT/ of Man; did not 
speak, did not work with glib regularity; had no straight stoiy to 
tell for himself anywhere. But he stood bare, not cased in cuphu- 
istic coat-of-mail; ho grappled like a giant, face to face, heart to 
heart, witli tlie naked trutli of things! That, after all, is the sort 
of man for one. I plead guilty to valuing such a man beyond all 
other sorts of men. Smooth-shaven Bespcctabilitics not a few one 
finds, that are not good for much. Small thanks to a man for 
keeping his hands clean, who would not touch the work but with 
gloves on! 

Neither, on the whole, does this constitutional tolerance of tlie 
Eighteenth centuiy for the other happier Puritans seem to be a 
very groat matter. One might say, it is but a piece of I’ormulism 
and Scepticism, like the rest. They tell us, It was a sorrowful 
thing to consider tliat the foundation of our hhiglish Liberties 
should have been laid by ‘ Superstition.’ These Puritans came 
forward Avith Calvinistic incredible Creeds,^Anti-Laudisms, West¬ 
minster Confessions; demanding, chiefly of all, tliat they should 
liaA’O liberty to tvorsMp in their oAvn Avay. Tabertj’^ to tax thera- 
Bclves: that Avas the thing they should haA'o demanded ! It Avas 
Superstition, Fanaticism, disgraceful ignoivmee of Constitutional 
Philosophy to insist on the otlier thing!—Liberty to tax oneself? 
Not to pay-out money from your pocket except on reason shoAAm ? 
No century, I think, but a rather baiTcn one Avould have fixed on 
that as the first riglit of man! I should say, on tlie contraiy, A 
just manAvill generally haA'e better cause than money in Avhat shape 
soever, before deciding to revolt against his Government. Ours is 
a most confused Avorld; in AA^hich a good man Avill be thankful to 
see any kind of Government maintain itself in a not insupportable 
manner :*and here in England, to this hour, if ho is not ready to 
pay a great many taxes Avhich he can see very small reason in, it 
will not go well Avith him, I tliink! He must tiy some other 'cli¬ 
mate than this. Taxgatherer? Money? He Avill say: “Take 
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my money, since you can, and it is so desirable to you; take it,— 
and take yourself aw^jy with, it; and leave me alone to my work 
here. I am still here; can still work, after all the money you have 
taken from me!” But if tliey come to him, and say, “ Acknowledge 
a Lie; pretend to say you are worshiping God, when you are not 
doing it: believe not Gie thing that you find true, but the tiling 
that I find,or pretend to find ti*uo!” lie will answer: “No; by 
God’s help, no! You may take my purse; but I cannot have my 
moral Self annihilated. The purse is any Highwayman’s who 
might meet me with a loaded pistol: but the Self is mine and God 
my Maker’s; it is not yours; and I will resist you to the deatli, 
and revolt against you, and on the whole front all manner of ex¬ 
tremities, accusations and confusions, in defence of that !”— 

Really, it seems to me the one reason which could justify re¬ 
volting, this of tlic Puritans. It has been the soul of all just re¬ 
volts among men. Not Hunger alone iiroduccd even the French 
Revolution; no, but the feeling of the insupportable all-peiwading 
Falsehood which had now embodied itself in Hunger, in uuivcrsid. 
material Scarcity and Nonentity, and thereby become indisputably 
false in the eyes of all I • We will leave tlie Bightcenth century 
with iti^ ‘ liberty to tax itself.’ We will not astonish ourselves that 
the meaning of such men as the Puritans remained dim to it. To 
men who believe in no reality at all, how shall a real human soul, 
the intensest of all realities, as it were the Voice of this world’s 
IMakcr still spealdng to us, —be intelligible ? What it cannot re¬ 
duce into constitutional doctiincs relative to * taxing,’ or other tlio 
like material interest, gross, palpable to the sense, such a centuiy 
will needs reject as an amorphous heap of mbbish. Hampdons, 
Pyms and Ship-money will bo the theme of much constitutional 
eloquence, striving to bo fervid ;—which will glitter, if not as lire 
does, then as ice does: and the irreducible Cromwell will remain 
a chaotic mass of ‘ madness/ * hypocrisy/ and much else. 

From of old, I will confess, tliis theoiy of Cromwell’s falsity has 
been incredible to me. Nay I cannot believe the like, of any 
Great Man whatever. Multitudes of Great Men figure in Histoiy 
as false selfish men; but if we will consider it, they are but figures 
for us, unintelligible shadows; we do not see into tlicm as men 
that could have existed at all. A superficial unbelieving genera¬ 
tion only, witli no eye but for the suifaccs and semblances of 
things, could form such notions of Great Men. Can a gi'eat soul 
be possible without a conscience in it, the essence of all real souls, 
great or small ?-^No, we cannot figure Cromwell os a Falsity 
Fatuity; the longer I study him and bis cai'ccr, I believe thia the 
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less. Why should u'C? There is no evidence of it. Is it not 
strange that, after all the mountains of calunuiy this man has been 
subject to, after being represented as the very prince of liars, who 
never, or Itirdly ever, spoke truth, but always some cunning coun¬ 
terfeit of tmth, there should not yet have been one falsehood 
brought cleai'ly home to him ? A prince of liars, and no lie spoken 
by him. Not one that I could yet get sight of. It is like Pococke 
asking Grotius, Where is your proof of Mahomet’s Pigeon? No 
proof !-7-Let us leave all these calumnious chimeras, as chimeras 
ought to be left. They are not portraits of tlic man; they are dis¬ 
tracted jjhaatasms of him, tlie joint product of hatred and dark¬ 
ness. 

Looking at the man’s life uith our own eyes, it seems to me, a 
voiy different hypothesis suggests itself. What little we know of 
his earlier obscure years, distorted as it has come down to us, does 
i\, not all betoken an earnest, affectionate, sincere liind of man ? 
His nervous melancholic temperament indicates rather a serious¬ 
ness too deep for him. Of those stories of‘ Spectres ;’ of the white 
Spectre in broad daylight, predicting that he should be King of 
EngLind, we are not bound to believe much;—probably no more 
than of the other black Spectre, or Devil in person, to whom the 
Officer saw him sell himself before Worcester Fight! But the 
mournful, over-sensitive, hyijochondriac humour of Oliver, in his 
young years, is othenviso indisputably kno-wn. The Huntingdon 
Physician told Sir Philip Wr-rwick himself. He had often been 
sent-for at midnight; Mr. Cromwell was full of hypochondria, 
thought himself near dying, and “had fancies aborit the Town- 
cross.” These diings are significant. Such an cxc^ablo deep- 
- feeling nature, in that rugged stubborn strength of his, is not the 
symptoin of falsehood; it is the symptom and promise of quite 
other than falsehood! 

The young Oliver is sent to study Law; falls, or is said to have 
fallen, for a little period, into some of the dissipations of youth; 
but if so, speodil yi re pents, abandons all tliis: not much above 
twenty, ho is married, settled as an altogether grave and quiet 
man. ‘ He pays-back Avhat money he had won at gambling,’ says 
the story;—^lie does not think any gain of that kind could be really 
his. It is vojy interesting, vciy natural, tliis ‘ conversion,’ as they 
well name it; this awakening of a great true soul from the worldly 
slough, to see into tlie awful truth of things;—to sec that Time 
and its shows all rested on Eternity, and tliis poor Earth of ours 
was the threshold cither of Heaven or of Hell! Oliver’s life at St. 
Ives and Ely, as a sober industrious Farmer, is it not altogether Jea 
that.of a true and devout man ? He has renounced tlie world and 
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its waj's; it$ prizes are not the thing that can enrich h'ni. He tills 
tlic earth; he reads his Bible; daily assembles his servanti round 
him to worahip God.* He comforts persecuted ministers, is fonc^ 
of preacher's; nay, can himself preach.—-exliorts his nei^bours to 
be wise, to redeem the time. In all this, what * hypocrisy,’ ‘ ambi* 
tion,’ * cant,' or other falsity? The man’s hopes, I do believe, were 
fixed on the other Higher World; his aim to get well thWbcr, by 
wallcing well through his humble course in this world. He courts 
no notice: what could notice hero do for him ? * Ever in life great 
Taskmaster’s eye.’ 

It is stinking, too, how he comes-out once into public vnow; he, 
since no other is willing to comein resistance to a public griev¬ 
ance. 1 mean, in that matter of the Bedford Fens. No one else 
will go to law with Authority; f liercfoi-o ^ic wifi.* ThatTOatter once 
set tied, ho returns back into obscurit}', to his Bible and his Plough.^ 
‘ Gain iullnencc?’ Ilis influciicc.is„tho most legitimate; doi’i'’ed 
from personal knowledge of nim, as a just, rchgibus, rcnsoiiablo 
and iletcriniiiod inau. In this way lie has lived till jiast fort^ , old 
age is nowin v'nvofliim, and the earnest portal of Death and 
Eternity; it was at this point that he suddenly became ■ ambitious 1’ 
I do not interpret his Parliamentary mission 'n that way! 

His successes in Parliament, his succcssos thvough the war, are 
honest succc.sses of a brave man; wh<' more resolution in tho 
heart of him, more light in the head of liiUi th^'u other men. His 
jiraycrs to God; his spoken thank.s to tho God of Victory, who had 
jiresciTcd him safe, and carried hiui forward so far, through tho 
furious cliisii of a world all set in conflict, through dcsiieratc-lcok¬ 
ing envelopments at Dunbar; through the dealh-hnil o so many 
battles; mercy after mercy; to the * ciw\ning mercy’ ofV^orccstor 
Fight: all this is good and genuine for a (lcep-hcai*ted Oalviiiistic 
Cromwell. Only to vain unbelieving Cavaliers, worshiping not 
God but their own ‘love-locks,’ frivolities a d foimalitics, living 
quite apart from contemplations of God, living without God iu tho 
world, need it seem hj-pocritical. 

Nor will his participation in the King’s death involve him in 
condemnation witli us. It is a stern business killing of a King! 
Bu^ if you onco go to ^var with him, it lies there; this and all else 
lies there. -Once at war, you have made wager of battle pl^ijiim: 
it is ho to die, or else youT Reconciliation is problematic; may bo 
possible, or, far more likely, is impossible. It is now pretty gene¬ 
rally admitted that the Parliament, having vanquished Charles 
First, had no way of making any tenable arrangement with him. 
Thfi large Presbyterian party, apprehensive now of the Independ¬ 
ents, were most anxious to do so; anxious indeed as for their own 
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existence; but it could not be. The unhappy Charles, in tlioso 
final Hp,mpton-Gourt negotiations, shows hknself as a man fatally 
incapable of being dealt with. A jnan who, once for all, could not 
and wouldPnot .•--■whose thought did not in any measure 

represent to him the real fact of the matter; nay worse, whose word 
did not at all represent his thought. We may say this of him witli- 
out cruelty, with deep pity rather: but it is true and undeniable. 
Forsaken tliere of all but the name of Kingship, he still, finding 
himself treated with outward respect as a King, fancied that he 
might play-olf party against painty, and smuggle himself into his 
old power by deceiving both. Alas, they both discovered that he 
was deceiving them. A man whose word mil not inform you at all 
■what lie means or will do, is not a man you can bai'gjiin ^^'ith. You 
must get out of that man’s way, or put him out of yours! The 
^Presbyterians, in their despair, were still for believing Charles, 
Ihoiigli found false, unbelievable again and again. Not so Crom¬ 
well : “ For all our fighting,” says he, “ we ai*c to have a little bit 
of paper ?” No!— 

In fact, cvci’ywhere we have to note the decisive practical eye of 
this man; how he drives towai'ds the practical and practicable; has 
a genuine insight into what is fact. Such an intellect, 1 fiiuintain, 
docs not belong to a false man: the false man sees false shows, 
plausibilities, expediencies: tlic true man is needed to discern even 
practical truth. CromAvell’s advice about tlie Parliament’s Army, 
early in the contest. How they were to dismiss their city-tapsters, 
flimsy riotous persons, and choose substantial yeomen, aaIioso 
heart Avas in the Avork, to be soldiers for them; tliis is advice by a 
man Avho saa;. Fact ansAvers, if you see into Fact! CioniwcU’s 
Ironsides Averc the embodiment of this insight of his; men fearing 
God ; and Avithout any other fear. *No more conclusiAc^y genuine 
set of fighters ever trod the soil of England, or of any other land. 

Neither Avill wo blame greatly that AA’ord of CromAA'cll’s to them; 
Avhicli Avas so blamed : “ If the King should meet me in battle, I 
Avould kill the King.” Why not ? These Avords Avere spoken to 
men AA-ho ^ood as before a Higher than Kings. They had set 
more tlian their OAvn lives on the cast.* The Parliament may call 
it, in ofiicial language, a fighting ‘/or the King;’ but Ave, for our 
share, cannot understand that. To us it is no dilettante AA'ork, no 
sleek officiality; it is sheer rough death and earnest. They have 
brought it to the calling-forth of War; horrid internecine fight, 
mipi gi-appling AA’ith man in fire-eyed rage,—^the infernal element in 
man called forth, to try it by that! Do tliat tliercfore; since that 
is the thing to be done.—^The successes of CromAVcll seem to nlTe a 
vecy natur^ thing! Since he Avas not shot in battle, they Avere on 
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inevitable thing. That such a man, witli the 63*0 to see, witli the 
heart to dare, should (advance, from post to post, from viftoiy to 
victory, till the Huntingdon Farmer became, by whatever name 3'ou 
might call him, the acknowledg^j^^Stixmgest ^lon in Eif^lond, vir¬ 
tually the King of England, requires no magic to expIlCm it!— 

Truly it is a sad thing for a people, os for a man, to fall into 
Scepticism, into dilettantism, insincerity; not to know a Sincerity 
when they see it. For this world, and for all worlds, what <furso is 
so fatal ? Tho heart lying dead, the cyo cannot sec. What intel¬ 
lect remains is merely the vulpine intellect.* That a true King bo 
sent them is of small use; the}^ do not know' him when sent. They 
say scornfully. Is tliis your lung ? The Hero wastes his heroic 
faculty in bootless contradiction from tlic unworthy; and can ac- 
coiiiplish little. For himself he docs accomplish a heroic life,^ 
which is much, which is all; but for tlie world ho accomplishes 
comparative!}” nothing. The wild rude Sincerity, direct from Na¬ 
ture, is not glib in answering from tlie witness-box: in your small- 
debt court, he is scouted as a counterfeit. Tho vulpine 

intellect ‘ detects’ him.* For being a man wwth any tliousand nibn, 
the response your Knox, your Cromwell gets, is an argument for 
two centuries whether ho was a man at all. God’s greatest gift to 
this Earth is snccringl}* Hung away. The miraculous talisman is 
a paltry plated coin, not fit to pass in the shops as a common 
guinea. 

Lamentable this ! 1 sa}”, this must be remedied. Till this bo 
remedied in some measure, there is notliing remedied. ‘ Detect 
quacks?’ Yes do, for Heaven’s sake; but know withal the men 
that arc to be trusted! Till we Iviiow that, what is all our know'- 
Icdgc; how shall we even so mucli as ‘ detect?’ For the vulpine 
sharpness, wliich considers itself to be knowledge, and ‘ deteefe^m 
IhaTfashion, is far mistaken. Dupes indeed ai'O many: but, of all 
dupes, there is nonS* so fatally situated as he who lives in undue 
terror of being duped. JThe world does exist; the world has tnitlr 
in it, or it would not exist! Fii’stl’ecogiiisc what is true, we shall 
then discern what is false; and properly never till then. 

* Know the men that ai’O to be tinistedalas, this is yet, in 
these days, very for from us. Tho sincere alone can recognise 
sincerity. Not a Hero only is needed, but a world fit for him; a 
world not of Valets ;—the Hero comes almost in vain to it other- 
'wise ! Yes, it is far from us: but it must come; thank God, it is 
visibly coming. Till it do come, what have we? Ballot-boxes, 
Bu&rages, French Devolutions :—if we are as Valets, and do not 
know tho Hero when we see him, what good are all these ? • A 
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]i<Jroic Cromwell comes; and for a liundred-and-fifty years lie can¬ 
not have a vote from us. Why, the insincere, unbelieving world is 
jthe natural property of the Quack,* and of the Father of quacks and 
quackeries! Misciy, confusion, unveracity are alone possible 
tlicre. By ballot-boxes wo alter the figure of our Quack; but the 
substance of him continues. The Valct-World 7mm to be governed 
by tlie Sham-Hero, by the King merely dressed in King-gear.. It is 
his; ho is its ! In brief, one of two things : Wo shall either learn 
to kno^ a Hero, a true Governor and Captain, somewhat better, 
when we see him; or else go-on to be forever governed by the Un¬ 
heroic ;—had wo ballot-boxes clattering at eveiy street-comor, tlicre 
were no remedy in these. 

Poor Cromwell,—great Cromwell! The inarticulateProphet; 
Prophet who could not speak. Biide, confused, strugglmg to utter 
.himself, with his savage depth, with his wild sincerity; and he 
looked so strange, among the elegant Euphuisms, dainty little 
Falklands, didactic Chillingworths, diplomatic Clarendons! * Con¬ 
sider him. An outer hull of chaotic confusion, visions of the Devil, 
neiwous dreams, almost semi-madness; and yet such a clear deter¬ 
minate man’s-energy working in the heart of that. A kind of cha- 
olic man. Tho ray as of pure starlight and fire, worlcin'g in such 
ari'Clfemcnt of bouftdless l^'pochondria, wnfonnod black of darkness! 
And yet withal this hypochondria, what was it but the very great¬ 
ness of tlie man ? The depth and tenderness of his wild affections; 
the quantity of sympathy he had with things,—^thc quantity of in¬ 
sight ho would yet get into the heart of things, the masteiy ho 
would yet got over things: this was his hypochondria. The man’s 
miseiy, as man’s miseiy always does, came of his greatness. .Samuel 
Johnson too is that kind of man. SoiTow-strickcn, half-distracted; 
the wide element of mournful hlacis enveloping him,—^wide as tho 
world. It is tlie character of a prophetic man; a man witli his 
whole soul seeing and struggling to see. 

On this ground, too, I explain to mysolf Cromwell’s reputed 
confusion of speech. To himself the internal meaning*waS^sun- 
clear; butlho material with which he was to clothe it in utterance 
was not there. He had lived silent; a great unnamed sea of 
Thought round him'all Ins days; and in his way of life little call 
to attempt naming or uttering that. With his sharp power of vision, 
resolute power of action, I doubt not he could have learned to 
write Books withal, and speolc fluently enough;—^ho did harder 
things than writing of Books. This kind of man is precisely ho 
who is fit for doing manfully all things you will set him on doipg. 
Intellect is not'llpealdng and logicising; it is seeing and ascertain- 
in*. Vii’tue, Vir-tas, manhood, fwrohood, is not fairspoken imma- 
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culate regularity; it is first of all, what the Germans well name it, 
Tagend (Taugetd, dow-kng or JDoMy/ttiness), Courage and theJ.<'aculty 
to 3?! Tliis basis of the matter GromweU had in him. * ^ 

*^ne understands moreover hoAV, tliough he could not speak in 
Parliament, he might prea chy rhapsod ic preaching; above all, how 
he might be great in extcm^re^ayefr”TI[ese ai‘e the free out¬ 
pouring utteiunces of what is in the heart: method is not required 
in them; woimth, depth, sincerity oi'c all that is required. •Crom¬ 
well’s habit of prayer is a notable feature of him. All hfs gi'cat 
enterprises were commenced with prayer. In dark incxtiicablc- 
looking difficulties, his Officers and he used to assemble, and pmy 
alternately, for hours, for days, till some definite resolution rose 
among them, some ‘ door of hope,’ as tliey would name it, disclosed 
itself. Consider that. In tears, in fervent prayers, tmd cries to 
the great God, to have pity on tliom, to make His light shine before^ 
them. Tho}”, armed Soldiers of Chi’ist, as they felt themselves to 
be; a litfle b.and of Christian Brothers, who had drawn the sword 
against a great black devouring world not Christian, but Mammon¬ 
ish, Devilish,—tliey cried to God in tlieir straits, in their extreme 
need, not to forsake the Cause that was His. The light which now 
rose upon them,—how could a huinim soul, by any incmis at all, 
get bettor light ? Was not the purpose so fonned like to be pre¬ 
cisely the best, wisest, the one to be followed without hesitation 
any more ? To them it was as tlie shining of Heaven’s own Splen¬ 
dour in the waste-howling darkness ; the Pillar of Fire by night, 
that was to guide them on their desolate perilous way. Was it not 
such ? Can a man’s soul, to this hour, get guidance by any other 
method than intrinsicall}'by that same,—devout prostration of tlio 
earnest struggling soul before the Highest, the Giver^f all Light; 
be such prayer a spoken, articulate, or be it a voiceless, inarticulate 
one ? 'There is no other method. ‘ Hypocrisy ?’ One begins to 
be weary of all that. They who call it so, have no right to speak 
on such matters. Thej' never foimed a purpose, what one can 
call a purpose. They went about balancing expediencies, plausi¬ 
bilities ; gather-ing votes, advices; tliey never were alone witli tire 
truth of a thing at all.—CromrvelTs prayers were likely to be ‘ elo¬ 
quent,’ and much more tlrun tlrat. His was the hcar-t of a man 
who '•oMZd pyay. 

But indeed his actual Speeches, I apprehend, were not nearly 
so ineloquent, incondite, as tliey look. We find he was, what all 
speakers aim to he, an impressive speaker, even iii-Pa rliam ent; 
onq who, from the first, had weight. With 'that rude passionate 
voice of his, lie w-as alwayslSuderstood to mean something, and 
men wished to know w'hat. He disregarded eloquence, nay 
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spised and disliked it; spoke always without premeditation of the 
words he was to use. The Reporters, too, in those days seem to 
have been^^ singularly candid ; and to have given the Printer pre¬ 
cisely what they found on their own note-paper. And withal, what 
a strange proof is it of CromweU's being the premeditative ever- 
calculating hypocrite, acting a play before the world, That to the 
last he took no more charge of his Speeches! How came he not 
to study his words a little, before flinging them out to the public? 
If the words were true words, tliey could be left to shift for them¬ 
selves. 

But with regard to Cromwell’s ‘lying,’ we will make one re¬ 
mark. This, I suppose, or something like this, to have been the 
nature of it. All parties found themselves deceived in him; each 
party understood him to be meaning this, heard him even say so, 
•and behold he tums-out to have been meaning that! He was, cry 
tlic}’^, the chief of liars. But now, intrinsically, is not all this the 
inevitable fortune, not of a false man in such times, but simply of 
a superior man ? Such a man must have reticences in him. If ho 
walk wearing his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at, his 
journey will not extend far! There is no use for any man’s taking- 
up his abode in a house built of glass. A man always is to bo 
himself the judge how much of his mind ho will show to other 
men; even to those he would have work along with him.' There 
are impertinent inquiries made : your rule is, to leave the inquirer 
iminfoirmed on that matter; not, if you can help it, misinformed, 
but precisely as dark as he was! This, could one hit the right 
phrase of response, is what the wise and faitliful man would aim 
to answer in such a case. 

CromAvcll, no doubt of it, spoke often in the dialect of small 
subaltern parties; uttered to them a part of his mind. Each little 
party thought nim aTI its own. Hcnec their ragC one and all, to 
find him not of their party, bxit of his own party! Was it his 
blame ? At all seasons of his history, ho must have felt, among 
such people, how, if he explained to them the deeper insight he 
had, they must either have shuddered aghast at it, or believing 
it, their oxvn little compact hypothesis must hav.o gone wholly to 
wreck. They could not have worked in his province anymore; 
nay perhaps they could not now have worked in their oxvn pro¬ 
vince. It is the inevitable position of a great man among small 
men. • Small men, most active, useful, are to be seen everywhere, 
whose whole activity depends on some conviction which to you is 
palpably a limited one; imperfect, what we call an error. Put 
would it be a kindness always, is it a duty always or often, to dis- 
tulb them in that ? Many a man, doing loud work in the world, 
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stands only on sonic thin traditionalitj', conventionality; to him 
indubitable, to you infercdiblo: break that beneath him, he sinks 
to endless depths ! “ I might have my hand full of tijith," saidL 
Fontcnelle, “ and open only my httie finger." 

And if this be the*Tact even in matters of doctrine, how much 
more in all departments of practice ! He that cannot withal heep 
his mind to himself cannot practise any considerable tiling whatever. 
And we call it ‘dissimulation,’ all this? What w’ould you think 
of calling the general of an army a dissembler because he (fid not 
tell oveiy 001^)01111 and private soldier, ivho pleased to put tlio 
question, what his thoughts were about eveiything?—-jCromwcll, 

1 should rather say, managed all this in a manner wo must admiro 
for its peifcction. An endless vortex of such questioning ‘ coi*po* 
rals’ j’ollcd o.onfusedly round him through his whole course; whom 
he did answer. It must have been as a great true-seeing man that • 
he managed this too. Not ono proved falsehood, as I said; not 
one ! Of ivhat man that ever wound himself through such a coil 
of things will you say so much?— 

But in fact there arc two eiTors. widely prevalent, which poiwcrt 
to iho vciy basis our judgmenis formed about such men ns Groin- 
ivoll: about their * ambition,’ ‘ falsity,’ and such like. The first 
is what I might call substituting the goal of their career for the 
course and starting-point of it. The vulgar Historian of a Crom- 
•wrll faiKjics that he had dctcimincd on being Protector of England, 
at iho time when he was ploughing the marsh lands of Cambridge¬ 
shire. His career lay all mapped-out: a progmm of the whole 
(hama; •which ho then step by step dramatically unfolded, witli 
all manner of cunning, deceptive dramaturgy, as he went on,—the 
liollow, scheming *Tflroxg/r^S, or Play-actor, that he was! This is 
a radical perversion; all but universal in such cases. And think 
for an instant how different tlie fact is! How much does one of 
vs foi-csee of his own life? Short way olicac} of us it is all dim; 
an MKWOund skein of possibilities, of apprehensions, attcmptabili- 
ties, vaguc-looming hopes. This Cromwell had not his life lying 
all in that fashion of Px’ogram, which he needed then, with that un- 
flithomablc cunning of his, only to enact dramatically, scene after 
scene ! Not so. We see it so; but to him it was in no measure 
so. What absurdities would fall-away of themselves, were this one 
undeniable fact kept honestly in view by History! Historians 
indeed will tell 3mu that they do keep it in view;—but look whether 
suc^ is practically the fact! Vulgar History, as in tlris Cromwell’s 
case, omits it altogether: even the best kinds of History only re¬ 
member it now and then. To remember it duly, with rigoroifs 
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perfection, as in the fact it stood, requires indeed a rare faculty; 
rare, impossible. A very Sliakspearo for faculty; or more 
Jihan Shakspeare;<who could emci a brother man’s biography, sco 
with the t)rother man’s eyes at all points of his course what things 
he saw ; in short, 7 tnote his course and him, as few * Histoiians’ are 
like to do. Half or jnoro of all tlie thick-plied perversions which 
distort our image of Cromwell, will disappear, if we honestly so 
much as try to represent them so; in sequence, as they were; not 
in the‘lump, as they are thrown-down before us. 

But a second error, wliich I think the gonei’ality commit, re¬ 
fers to this same ‘ ambition’ itself. Wo exaggerate the ambition 
of Great Men; wo mistake ^at the nature of it is. Great Men 
are not ambitious in that sense; he is a small poor man that is 
ambitious so.* Examine the man who lives in misery because ho 
..docs not shine above other men; who goes about producing him¬ 
self, pruriently anxious about his gifts and claims; struggling to 
force everybody, as it were begging everybody for God’s sake, to 
acknowledge him a great man, and set him over the heads of men! 
Such a creature is among the wretchedest sights seen under tliis 
sun. A great man ? A poor morbid irnirient empty mjm; fitter 
for the ward of a hospital, than for a throne among mdn. I ad¬ 
vise you to kccp-6ut of his way. He cannot walk on quiet paths; 
unless you will look at him, wonder at him, write paragraphs 
about him, he cannot live. It is tlic emptiness of the man, not his 
greatness. Because there is nothing in himself, ho hungers and 
thirsts that you Avould find something in him. In good truth, I 
believe no great man, not so much as a genuine man who had 
health and real substance in him of whatever magnitude, was over 
muqh tormented in this way. 

Your Cromwell, what good could it do him to be ‘ noticed’ by 
noisy crowds of people? God his Maker already notjeed him. 
He, Cromwell, was already there ; no notice would make him other 
than he alreadj^ was. Till liis hair was gro^vn gray; and Life from 
/ the downhill slope was all seen to be limited, not infinite but finite, 
and all a measurable matter how it went,—^hc had boon content to 
plough the ground, and read his Bible. He in bis old days could 
not ^pport it any longer, without selling himself to Falsehood, 
that he might ride in gilt carriages to Wliitohall, and have clerks 
with bundles of papers haunting him, “ Decide this, decide tliat,” 
which in utmost son*ow of heart no man can perfectly decide! 
What could gilt can-iages do for this man? From of old, was 
tliere not in his life a weight of meaning, a terror and a splendour 
as of Heaven itself? His existence there as man set him beyond 
the need of gilding. Death, Judgment and Eternity: these aheady 
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lay flis tlie background of wbatsoerer ho thought or did. All his 
life lay begirt as in a sea of nameless Thoughts, which no speech 
of a moi’tal could name. God's Word, as tlie Puritan prophets of^ 
that time had read it: this was great, and all else waf little to 
• him. To call such a man ‘ ombitioms,’ to figure him as the prurient 
windbag described above, seems to me the poorest solecism.* Such 
a man will say: “ Keep your gilt carnages and huzzaing mobs, 
keep your red-tape clerks, your influentialities, your important 
businesses. Leave me alone, leave mo alone; tliere is too i§uch of 
life in me already!" Old Samuel Johj^on, tlie greatest soul in 
England in his day, was no^mbitious. ^Corsica Bosw'ell’ flaunted 
at public shows with printed ribbons round his hat; but tlie gi*cat 
old Samuel stayed at homo. The w'Oiid-widc soul wrapt-up in its 
thoughts, in its sorrows;—wiiat could pai’adings, and ribbons in 
the hat, do for it ? 

Ah yes, I will say again: The gi-eat silent men! Looking round 
on tlio noisy inanity of the world, W'ords with little meaning, actions 
. with little worth, one loves to reflect on the great Empire of Silence. 
The noble silent men, scattered here and there,^clilii lllrdopart- 
ment; silently thinking, silently w'orking; whom no Morning 
New'spapet makes mention of! Tlmy aro the salt of the EarUi. A^ 
countiy that lias none or few of tliese is in a Wad wa3^ Like a 
forest wiiich had no roots ; wiiicli had all turned into loaves and 
boughs;—wiiich must soon wither and bo no forest. Woe for us 
if wo had nothing but what we can show, or speak. Silence, tho 
great Empire of Silence: higher than tlie stars; deeper than tho 
Kingdoms of Death! It alone is groat; all else is small.—I hope 
wo English will long maintain our grand talent pour le silence. * Let 
others that cannot do without standing on barrel-heads, to spout, 
and be seen of all the market-place, cultivate speech exclusively,— 
become a most green forest without roots! Solomon says, There 
is a time to speak; but also a time to keep silence. Of some great 
silent Samuel, not ui'gcd to wiiting, as old Samuel Johnson says 
he was, hywant of money, and nothing otlicr, one might aslc, “ Why 
do not you too get up and spcolc; promulgate your system, found 
your sect ?” “ Tnily," he will answer, “ I am continent of my 

thought hitlierto; happily I hai'o yet had the ability to keep it in 
me, nc compulsion strong enough to speak it. Mj' ‘ system’ is not 
for promulgation first of all; it is for seiviug myself to live by. 
Tliat is the great purpose of it to mo. And then tho ‘ honour?’ 
Alas, 3’'C3;—but as Cato said of the statue: So man}' statues in 
that Forum of yours, may it not be better if they ask, Whci’© is 
Cato^s statue ?"- 

But now', by way of counterpoise to this of Silence, let mo si^ 
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that there are twp kinds of apibition; one wholly blamable, the 
other laudable andlneTitabTe. Nature ha^ provided that the great 
silent Samuel shall not be silent too long. The selfish wish to 

* shine o^jr others, let it be accounted altogether poor and miser- 
able. * Scekest thou great things, seek them notthis is mpst 
true. And yet, I say, there is an irrepressible tendency in eveiy 
man to develop himself according to the magnitude which Nature 
has made him of; to speak-out, to act-out, what Nature has laid in 
him. • This is proper, fit, inevitable; nay it is a duty, and even tho 
summary of duties for a man. The meaning of life here on earth 

• might bo defined as consisting in tliis: To unfold your self, to 
work what thing you have the faculty for. Jt is a^nccessity for tho 
human being, the first law of our existence. Coleridge beautifully 
remarks that the infant learns to speak by this necessity it feels.— 
Wo will say therefore: To decide about ambition, whether it is bad 
or not, 3’’ou have two things to tolce into view. Not the coveting of 
the place alone, but the fitness of the man for the place withal: 
that is tho question. Perhaps the place W’as Ms ;• perhaps he had 
a natural right, and even obligation, to seek the place! Mirabeau’s 
ambitionHEo bo Prime Minister, hoTV shall we blame it, if he were 
‘ tho only man in Franco that could have done any g(r,od tliere ?’ 
Hopefullcr perlwips had he not so clearly felt how much good ho 
could do! But a poor Necker, who could do no good, and had 
even felt that he could d*o none, yet sitting brolcen-hcarted because 
tlicy had flung him out, and he was now quit of it, well might Gib¬ 
bon mourn over him.—Nature, I say, has provided amply that tho 
silent groat man shall strive to speak withal; too amply, rather! 

Fancy, for example, you had revealed to the bravo old Samuel 
Johnson, in his shrouded-up existence, that it was possible for him 
to 3o priceless divine work for his country and the whole world. 
That the perfect Heavenly Law might be made Law on this Earth; 
tliat the pmyer he prayed daily, ‘ Thy kingdom come,’ was at length 
to be fulfilled! If you had convinced his judgment of this; that 
it was possible, practicable; that he the mournful silent Samuel 
was called to take a part in it! Would not the whole soul of the 
man have flamed-up into a divine cleaimess, into noble utterance 
and determination to act; casting all sorrows and misgivings under 
his feet, counting all affliction and contradiction small,—Uie whole 
doi'k element of his existence blaming into articulate radiance of 
light and lightning? It were a true ambition tliis! And think 
now how it actually was with CromwelT. From of old, the suffer¬ 
ings of God's Church, true zealous Preachers of the tmth flung 
into dungeons, whipt, set on pillories, tlieir ears cropt-off, God's 
Ciospel-cause trodden under foot of the unworthy: all this liad lain 
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heavy on liis soul. Long j'cars lie had looked upon it, in silence, 
in prayer; seeing nb refiiedy on Earth; trusting well that a femedy 
in Heaven’s goodness would come,—that such a course^vas false# 
uigust, and could not last forever. And now behold the dawn of 
it; after twelve years silent waiting, all England stirs itself; tlioro 
is to be onee more a Pai*liament, tlie Eight will get a voice fo*: 
itself: inexpressible well-grounded hope has come again into tlie 
Eai'th. Was not such a Pai'liament worth being a member of? 
Cromwell threw down his ploughs, and hastened tliither. Ho 
spoke there,—rugged bursts of caniestncss, of a self-seen truth, 
where we get a glimpse of them. He worked there; he fought and 
strove, like a strong true giant of a man, tlirough cannon-tumult 
and all else,—on and on, till the Cause triumph^, its once so for- 
midablo enemies all swcjit from before it, and the dawn of hope 
liad become clear light of victory and certainty. That lie stood 
there as the strongest soul of England, the undisputed Hero of all 
England,—^\vhat of this ? It was possible that the Law of Christ’s 
• Gospel could now establish itself in the woild! The Theocracy 
which John Knox in his jjulpit might dream of as a ‘ devout ima¬ 
gination,’ this practical man, experienced in the whole chaos of 
most rough iiracticc, dared to consider as capable of being realised. 
Those that were highest in Christ’s Church, the devoutest wisest 
men, Averc to rule the land: in some considerable degree, it might 
bo so and should be so. Was it not tnie, God’s trutli? And if 
true, was it not then the very thing to do ? The strongest pi-acti- 
cal intellect in England dared to ansAver, Yes! Tliis I call a noblo 
true purpose; is it not, in its oavh dialect, the noblest that could 
ciiter into the heart of Statesman or man? For a Knox to take it 
up AA'as something; but for a CromAvcll, Avith his great sound senso 
and experience of Avhat our AA'orld was, —History, I think, shoAvs it 
only this once in sucli a degree. I account it the culminating point 
of Protestantism; the most heroic phasis that ‘ Faith in tlie Bible’ 
Avas appointed to exhibit here bcloAv. Fancy it: that it Averc inado 
manifest to one of us, hoAV aa'g could make the Eight supremely 
victorious over AVrong, and all that Ave had longed and prayed for, 
as the highest good to England and all lands, an attainable fact! 

AVcll, I must say, the vuljnne intellect, AA'itli its knoAA'ingness, its 
alertness and expertness in ‘ detecting hypocrites,' seems to me a 
rather soriy business. AVe haA'e had but one such Statesman in 
England; one man, that I can get sight of, Avho ever had in the 
heart of him any such purpose at all. One man, in the course of 
hfteon-hundied years; and this Avas his Avclcome. He had adhe¬ 
rents ly tlie hundred or the ten; opponents by the million. Had 
England rallied all round him,—^why, then, England might have 
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been a Christian land! As it is, vulpine knowingness sits yet at its 
liopelesKS problem, ‘ Given a world of Knaves, to educe an Honesty 
from tlieii^united action—how cumbrous a problem, you may see 
in Chancery Law-Courts, and some otlicr places! Till at length, 
by Heaven’s just anger, but also by Heaven’s great grace, the mat¬ 
ter begins to stagnate; and this problem is becoming to all men a 
palpably hopeless one.— 

Bu!” with regard to Cromwell and his purposes: Hume, and a 
multitude following him, come upon mo here with an admission 
\hat Ci’oinwell was sincere at first; a sincere ‘ Fanatic’ at first, but 
gradually became a ‘ Hypocrite’ as things opened round him. This 
of the Fanatic-Hypocrite'if Hume’s theory of it; extensively ap¬ 
plied since,—^to Mahomet and many others. Think of it soriouslj', 
•you will find something in it; not much, not all, very far from all. 
Sincere hero-hearts do not sink in this miserable manner. The 
Sun flings-forth impurities, gets balcfully incrusted with spots; 
but it does not quench itself, and become no Sun at all, but a mass 
of Darkness!, I will venture to say that such never befel a great 
deep Cromwell; I think, never. Nature’s own lion-hearted Son; 
Antffiua^kc, his strength is got by tou^iing the Earthy lift- Mother; 
lift him up from file Earth, lift him up into Hypocrisy, Inanity, his 
strength is gone. We will not assort that Cromwell was an imma¬ 
culate man; that he fell into no faults, no insincerities among the 
rest. He was no dilettante professor of ‘ perfections,' ‘ immaculate 
conducts.' He was a rugged Orson, rending his rough way through 
actual true wor/f,—doubtless witli many a fall therein. Insinceri¬ 
ties, faults, very many faults daily and hourly: it was too well 
known to him; known to God and him! The Sun was dimmed 
many a time; but the Sun had not himself grown a Dimness. 
Cromwell’s last words, as ho lay waiting for death, are those of a 
Christian heroic man. Broken pi-aycrs to God, that He would 
judge him and tliis Cause, Ho since man could not, injustice yet 
in pit3^ They ai*c most touching words. He breathed-out his wild 
great soul, its toils and sins all ended now, into the presence of liis 
Maker, in this manner. 

I, for one, will not call tho man a H)q)ocrito! Hypocrite, mum¬ 
mer, the life of him a mere theatricality; empty baircu quack, liun- 
gry for the shouts of mobs ? Tho man had made ob.scurity do vcjy 
well for him till his head was gray; and now he was, there as ho 
stood recognised unblamed, the vhtual King of England. Cannot 
a man do without King’s Coaches and CloaliS?. Is it si^ch a 
blessedness to have clerks forever pestering you with bundles of 
][fapers in rod tape ? A simple Diocletian prefers planting of cab- 
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bnges; a George Washington, no vciy immeasurable man, docs the 
like. One would saj',*! is what any genuine man could do ; and 
would do. The instant his real work were out in tlie matter of 
Kingshij),—away with it! • * 

Let us remoi'k, meanwhile, how indispcnsablo everywhere a 
King is, in all movements of men. It is strikingly shown, in this 
A'cry War, what becomes of men when they cannot find a Chief 
Man, and their enemies can. The Scotch Nation was all but una¬ 
nimous in Puritanism; zealous and of one mind about it, af in this 
English end of the Island was always far from being the case. But 
there was no gi'cat Cromwell among them; poor tremulous, liesi* 
tating, diplomatic Argyles and such like: none of them had a heart 
true enough for the tmth, or durst commit himself to the tnith. 
They had no leader; and the scattered Cavalier party in that 
countiy had one; Montrose, the noblest of all the Cavaliers; an 
accomplished, gallant-hearted, splendid man; what one maj’^ call 
the Hero-Cavalier. Well, look at it; on the one liand subjects 
without a King; on the other a King without subjects! The sub¬ 
jects without King can do nothing; tlic subjcctless King can do 
something. This Montrose, with a handful of Irish or Highland 
savages,^'ow of them so much as guns in their hands, dashes at tho 
drilled Puritan annics li];c a wild whirlwind; S^veel)S them, timo 
aftei’ time, some five times over, from the field before him. Ho 
was at one period, for a short while, master of all Scotland. Ono 
mfin; but he was a man : a million zealous men, but without tho 
one; they against him were powerless ! Perhaps of all tho ])ersons 
in that Puritan struggle, from first to last, the single indispens¬ 
able one was verily Cromwell. To see and dare, and decide; to bo 
a fixed pillar in the welter of uncertainty;—a King among thorny 
whether they called him so or not. " 

Precisely hero, hoAvcver, lies the rub for Cromwell. His other 
proceedings have all found advocates, and stand generally justified; 
but this dismissn^f theJdump Parliament and assumption of tho 
Protcc^i'ship, is what no*^6he''cah pardon him. He had fairly 
grown to be King in England ; Chief Man of the victorious party ' 
in England : but it seems he could not do without tlie King’s 
Cloak-, and sold himself to perdition in order to get it. Let us seo 
a little how this was. 

England, Scotland, Ii*eland, all lying now subdued at tho feet 
of the Puritan Parliament, tho practical question arose, What was 
to Jbe. done with it ? How will you govern these Nations, which 
Providence in a w'ondrous way has given-up to your disposal? 
Clearly those hundred surviving members of the Long Parliament, 
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•who sit there as supreme authority, cannot continue forever to sit. 
What is^ to bo done ?—It •was a question wl^ich theoretical consti¬ 
tution-builders may find easy to answer; but to Cromwell, looldng 
fiiero into»ihe real practical facts of it, there could be none more 
complicated. He asked of the Parliament, W'liat it was they would 
decide upon ? It was for tlie Parliament to say. Yet the Soldiers 
too, however contraiy to Formula, tliey who had purchased this 
victory with their blood, it seemed to them that they also should 
have sametliing to say in it! “ We will not “ for all our fighting 
have nothing but a little piece of paper.” We understand that the 
Law of God’s Gospel, to which He through us has given the vic¬ 
tory, shall establish itself, or try to establish itself in this land ! 

For three years, Cromwell says, this question had been sounded 
in the ears of the Parliament. They could make no ansrver; iio- 
jthing but talk, talk. Perhaps it lies in the nature of parliamentary 
bodies; perhaps no Parliament could in such case make any an¬ 
swer but even that of tallc, talk! Nevertheless the question must 
and shall be answered. You sixty men there, becoming first odi¬ 
ous, even despicable, to tire whole nation, whom the nation already 
call Rump Parliament, you cannot continue to sit tlierc: who or 
what then is to follow ? ‘ Free Piuliament,’ right of Elects m. Con¬ 
stitutional Formulas of one sort or tire other,—the thing is a hun¬ 
gry Fact coming on us, which we must answer or be devoured by 
it! And who are you that prate of Constitutional Formulas, rights 
of Parliament ? You have had to kill j'our King, to make Pride’s 
Purges, to expel and banish by the law of the stronger whosoever 
would rrot let your Cause prosper: there are but fifty or three-score 
of you left there, debating in these days. Tell us what wo shall 
^o; irot in the way of Formula, but of practicable I’act! 

™ How they did finally answer, remains obscure to this daj'. The 
diligent Godwin himself admits that he cannot make it out. Tho 
likeliest is, that this poor Parliament still would not, aird indeed 
could not dissolve and disperse; that when it came to tire point of 
actually dispersing, they again, for tire teirth or twentieth time, 
adjourned it,—and Cromwelljs patience failed him. But we will 
' take the favourablest hypoSresis ever sli!H't?rd“lbr the Parliament; 
the favourablest, tliough I believe it is not the tv ue one, but too 
favourable. According to tliis version: At the uttermost crisis, 
when Cromwell and Iris Ofiicers were met on the one hand, and 
the fifty or sixty Rump IMcmbers on the other, it was suddenly 
told Cromwell that the Rump in its despair was answering in a 
very singular way; that in their splenetic envious despair, to 
keep-out tire Army at least, these men were hunying thrWgh 
tho House a kind of Reform Bill,—^Parliament to be chosen by the. 
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\('liole of England; equable electoral division into districts; free 
suffrage, and the rcsb of it! A very questionable, or indeed for 
tkm an unquestionable thing. Eeform Bill, free suffrage of Eng¬ 
lishmen ? ^Vhy, the Royalists themselves, silenced ind^d but not 
cxtci*minated, perhaps ouinumber us; the great numerical m»\jority 
of England was always indifferent to our Cause, merely looked at 
it ind submitted to it. ’It is in weight and force, not by counting 
of heads, that we are the majority! And now ulth your Formulas 
and Reform Bills, the whole matter, sorely won by our %words, 
shad again launch itself to sea; become a mero hope, and likeli¬ 
hood, small even as a likelihood ? And it is not a likelihood ; it 
is a eertainty, whicli we have won, b}^ God's'strength and our own 
right hands, and do now hold here. Cromwell walked down to 
these refractoiy Members; interrupted them in that rapid speed 
of their Reform Bill;—ordered them to begone, and talk there na 
more—Can wo not forgive him? Can wo not understand him? 
John Milton, who looked on it all near at hand, could applaud 
him. The Reality had swept the Formulas away boltuc it. I 
fancy, most men who w’cro realities in England might see into tho 
necessity of that. 

Tho "Strong daring man, therefore, has sot all manner of For¬ 
mulas and logical supei-ficialitics against him; Has dared appeal to 
tho genuine Fact of this England, Whether it w'ill support him or 
not ? It is curious to see how he struggles to govern in some con¬ 
stitutional way; find some Parliament to sup])ort him; but can¬ 
not. Hi^irst Parliament, the one they call Barebones s Parlia¬ 
ment, is, so to speak, a Convocatioji.ofMLC Notahles. From all quar¬ 
ters of England the leading Ministers and chief Ihiritan Officials 
nominate the men most distinguished by religious reputation^ 
influence and attachment to the true Cause : these are assemble * 
to shape-out a plan. They sanctioned what was past; sha^ied as 
they could what was to come. • They were scornfully called Bare- 
hones's Parliament: tho man’s name, it seems, was not Barebones, 
but Barbonc,—a good enough man. Nor was it a jest, their work; 
it was a most serious reality,—a trial on tire part of these Puritan 
Notables how far the Law of Christ could become tho Law of this ' 
England. There were men of sense among tliem, men of some 
quality; men of deep piety I suppose the most of them were. 
They failed, it seems, and broke-down, endeavouring to reform tho 
Court of Chanceiy! They dissolved themselves, as incompetent; 
delivered-up tlieir power again into the hands of the Lord General 
Cr9mwell, to do with it what he liked and could. 

What leill he do with it? The Lord Genei-al Cromwell, ‘ Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of all the Forces raised and to be raised;’ he hereby 
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seesliimself, at this unexampled juncture, as it were the one avail¬ 
able Authority left in England, nothing betwiocn England and utter 
Anarchy but him alone. Such is the undeniable Fact of his posi¬ 
tion and Bngland’s, there and then. Wliat will he do uuth it? 
After delibemtion, he decides that he will accept it; will formally, 
with public solcmnit3% say and vow"T)eiore (Fod and men, “Yes, 
the Fact is so, and I will do the best I can with it!" Protector¬ 
ship, Insti’uinent of Government,—these are the external forms of 
the thing; worked-out and sanctioned as they could in the circum¬ 
stances be, by the Judges, by the leading Official people, ‘ Council 
of Officers and Persons of interest in the Nationand as for the 
tiling itself, undeniably enough, at the pass matters had now come 
to, thcre^frtj no a ltern ative but Anarchy or that. Puritan England 
might accept it or not';' but Puritan England was, in real truth, 
paved from suicide thereby!—*! believe the Puritan People did, in 
an inarticulate, grumbling, yet on the whole grateful and real wa3% 
accept this anomalous act of Oliver’s; at least, he and they toge¬ 
ther made it good, and always better to the last. But in their 
Pai’liamentary articulate wa3% tliey had their difficulties, and never 
Imew fully what to say to it!— 

Oliver’s second Parliament, properly his first regulai' Parlior 
ment, chosen b3^ the rule laid-down in llie Instrument of Govern- 
, ment, did assemble, and worked;—but got, before long, into bot- 
tomlcs s qu estions as to the Protector’s right, as to ‘ usurpation,’ 
and so fcth; and liatl at the earliest legal day to bo dismissed. 
Cromwell’s concluding Speech to these men is a rcmafldiCTe one. 
So likewise to his third Parliament, in similar rebuke for their 
pedantries and obs^naci^. Most rude, chaotic, all these Speeches 
^ire; but most earnest-looking. You would Ba3', it was a sincere 
helpless man; not used to speah the great inorganic thought of 
him, but to act it rather! A helplessness of utterance, in such 
bursting fulness of meaning. lie talks much about ‘births of 
Providence:’ All these changes, so many victories and events, 
were not forethoughts, and theatrical contrivances of men, of me 
or of men; it is blind blasphemers that will persist in calling 
them so ! Ho insists with a heavy sulphurous wrathful emphasis 
on this. As he \vell might. As if a Cromwell in that dark huge 
game he had been playing, the world wholly thrown into chaos 
round him, had f^eseen it all, and played it all off like a precon¬ 
trived puppetshow by w'ood and wire I These things were fore¬ 
seen by no man, he sa3's; no man could tell what a day would 
bring fortli: they were ‘ births of Providence,’ God’s finger guided 
US on, and w^e come at last to clear height of victoiy, God’s Cause 
triumphant in these Nations; and 3mu as a Parliament could os- 
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semble together, and say in what manner all this could he organ¬ 
ised, reduced into I'ational feasibility among the affairs of men. 
■you were to help with your wise counsel in doing that. “ You 
have had such an opportunity as no Parliament in Iftigland ever 
had.” Christ’s Law, the Right and True, was to be in some mea¬ 
sure made the Law of tliis land. In place of that, you have got 
into your idle pedantries, constitutioualities, bottomless cavillings 
and questionings about written laws fdS* my coming here;—and 
would send tlio whole matter into Chaos again, because T have no 
Notaiy’s parchment, but only God’s voice from the battle-whirl¬ 
wind, for being President among you! That opportunity is gone; 
and we know not when it will return. You have had j'our consti¬ 
tutional Logic; and Mammon’s Law, not Christ’s Law, rules 3'et 
in this land. “ God be judge between j-ou and mo!” These ar»^ 
his final words to them: Take you your constitution-formulas in 
j-^our hand ; and I my informal straggles, purposes, realities and 
acts; and “ God be judge between you and me!”— 

We said above what shapeless, involved diaotic tilings tlie 
printed Speeches of Cromwell are. TFt//><?h^mbiguous, unin¬ 
telligible, say the most; a hj-^pocrite sliroudmg himself in con¬ 
fused Jesuitic jargon! To mo they do not seem so I will say 
ratlior, tliey afforded llie first glimpses I couttl ever get into the 
reality of tl^ Cromwell, naj’’ into the possibility of him. Try to 
believe that he means something, search lovingly what that may 
be: j'ou ivill find a real speech lying imprisoned .in those broken 
rude tortuous utterances ; a moaning in the great heart of this 
inarticulate man! You Mill, for the first time, begin to see that ho 
was a man; not an enigmatifi chimera, unintelligible to you, incre¬ 
dible toyou. The Hrstories and Biographies written of this Crora- 
ivell, written in shallow sceptical generations that could not know 
or conceive of a deep believing man, are far more obscure tlian 
CromiveH's Speeches. You look through them only into the infi¬ 
nite vague of Black and the Inane. ‘ Heats and jealousies,’ says 
Lord Clarendon himself: ‘heats and jealousies,’ mere crabbed 
ivhiins, theories and crotchets; these induced sloV sober quiet 
Englishmen to lay-doivn their ploughs and ivork; and fly int<f, 
red fury of confused war against the best-conditioned of Kings! 
Try if you can find that true. Scepticism WTiting about Belief 
ma}' have gi*eat gifts; but it is really ultra vires there. It is Blind¬ 
ness loying-down tlie Laivs of Optics.— 

Cromwell’s tliird Parliament split on the same rock as his 
second. Ever the constitutional Formula: How came you there ? 
sfiow us some Notaiy parchment! Blind pedants:—“ Wliy, surely 
the same^ower which makes you a Parliament, that, and seme- 
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tiling more, made me a Protector!” * If my Protectorship is no¬ 
thing, wli^t in the name of wonder is your Pai'liamenteei’ship, a 
reflex and creation of that?— * ^ 

Parliaments having failed, there remaine d nothin g but the way 
of Despotism. Military Dictators, each witli his district, to coerce 
the Boyalist and other gainsa3’^crs, to govern them, if not by act 
of Parliament, then by the sword. Formula shall not cany it, 
while the Keahty is here! *I will go on, protecting oppressed Pro¬ 
testants abroad, appointing just judges, wise managers, at home, 
cherishing ti-ue Gospel ministers; doing the best I can to make 
England a Christian England, greater Gian old Home, the Queen 
of Protestant ChrisGanity; I, since you will not help me; I while 
God leaves me life!—Why did he not give it up; retire into 
rbscurity again, since the Law would not acknowledge him ? ciy 
several. That is whero they mistake. For him there was no 
giving of it up! Prime Ministers have governed countries, Pitt, 
Pombal, Ghoiscul; and their word W'as a law ■while it held: but 
this Prime Minister was one that could not get resigned. •• Let him 
once resign, Charles Stuart and the Cavaliers waited to kill him; 
to kill the Cause and him. Once embarked, there is no retreat, 
no return. This Prime Minister could retire no-whither^'jxcept 
into his tomb. '■ 

One is sony for Cromwell in his old daj's. His ^pomplaint is 
incessant of the heaiy burden Providence has laid on him. Heavy; 
which he must bear Gil death. Old Colonel Hutchinson, as his 
Avife relates it, Hutchinson, his old battle-mate, coming to sec liini 
on some indispensable business, much against his will,—CromAvell 
‘ follows him to tho door,’ in a most fiuternal, domestic, concilia¬ 
tory style; begs that he would be reconciled to him, his old bro¬ 
ther ill arms; says hoiv much it grieves him to be misunderstood, 
deserted by true felloiv soldiers, dear to liim from of old : tho 
rigorous Hutchinson, cased in his Bcpublican foimula, sullenly 
goes his way.—^And Gic man’s head now Avhite; his strong arm 
growing Avcory Avith its long Avork! I think always too of his poor 
Mother, noAV veiy old, living in that Palace of his; a right brave 
■ivoman; as indeed they lived all an honest God-fearing Household 
there: if she heard a shot go-ofi*, she thought it Avas her son killed. 
He had to come to her at least once a day, that she might see Avith 
her own eyes that he was yet living. The poor old Mother!—— 
What had this man gained; Avhat had he gained ? He had a life- 
of sore strife and toil, to liis last day. Fame, ambition, place in 
History? His dead body Avas hung in chains; his 'place in H\s- 
toiy’—^place in History forsooth—^has been a place of ignominy, 
acciisaGon, blackness and disgrace; and here, this day, who knows 
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if it is not msh in me to be among the first that ever ventured to 
pronounce him not ajmave and liar, but a genuinely honest man! 
?eaco to him. Did he not, in spite of all, accomplish much for 
us? We walk smoothly over his great rough heroii life; stop¬ 
over his body sunk in the ditch there. We need not sjmm it, as 
wo step on it I—Let the Hero rest. It was not to men's judgment 
that he appealed; nor have men judged him veiy well. 

Precisely a century and a year after this of Puritanisnf had got 
itself hushed-up into decent composure, and its results made 
smooth, in 1088, tliero broke-out u far deeper explosion, much 
more difficult to hush-up, known to all mortals, ano^likc to ho 
long kuoAvn, by the name of French Revolution. It is properly 
the tliird and final act of Protestantism; the explosive coiifusciL 
return of mankind to Reality and Fact, now that tlii^y were perish¬ 
ing of Semblance and Sham. . We call our English Puritanism 
the second act: “ Well then, the Bible is true; let us go by the 
Bible!” In Church,” said Luther; “ In Church and State,” said 
Cromwell, ” let us go by what actually is God’s Tnith.” Men have 
to return to reality; they cannot live on semblance. The French 
Revoli?<.'on, or tim’d act, wc may well call tlio final one ;>fior louver 
than that savage Sansculottism men cannot go.* They stand thcro 
on the nakedest Jiaggard Fact, undeniable in all seasons and cir¬ 
cumstances ; and may and must begin again confidently to build¬ 
up from that. The French explosion, like the English one, got its 
King,—Avho had no Notary x)archment to show for himself. Wo 
have still to glance for a moment at Napoleon, our second modem 
lung. 

Napoleon docs by no means seem to mo so great a man as 
Cromwell. -His enormous victories which reached over all Europe, 
Avhile Cromwell abode mainly in our little England, are but as the 
high stilts oil which the man is seen standing; the stature of the 
maifl^nbi' altered fhrrftliy, I find in him no such sincerity as in 
Cromwell; only a far inferior sort. No silent walking, thi’oiigh 
long years, with the Awful Unnamable of this Universe; ‘ walldng 
witli God,’ as he called it;,and faith and strength in that alone:* 
latent thought and valour, content to lie latent, then burst-out as 
in blaze of Heaven’s lightning! Napoleon lived in an^ge when 
God was no longer believed; the meaning of all Silence, Latency, 
was thought to be Nonentity: he had to begin not out of the Puri¬ 
tan Bible, but 6 tit "of poor Sceptical This was the 

length the man carried it. Meritorious to get so far.' His compact, 
prompt, everyway articulate character is in itself perhaps small, 
compared with our great chaotic inarticulate Cromwell’s. Instead 
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of ‘ dvtmh Prophet struggling to speak,* we have a portentous mix 
turc of tbs Quack withal I Hume’s notion of tho Fanatic-Hypocrite, 
wifirWClT tnilli‘118 it has, will apply much better to Napoleon tliau 
it did to Cromwell, to Mahomet or the like,—^whcre indeed tolcen 
strictly it has hardly any truth at all. An element of blamable 
ambition shows itself, from the first, in this man; gets the victoiy 
ovcfTlim at last, and involves liim and his work in ruin. 

‘ False as a bulletin’ became a proverb in Napoleon’s time.* He 
makes wfiat excuse he could for it: that it was necessary to mislead 
the enemy, to keep-up his own men’s coui'age, and so forth. On 
the whole, there ai'e no excuses. A man in no case has liberty to 
tell lies. It had been, in the long-run, better for Napoleon too if ho 
had not told any. In fact, if a man have any pni'pose reaching be- 
‘ yond the hour and day, meant to be found extant next day, what 
gr>od can it ever bo to promulgate lies ? The lies are found-out; 
miiious penalty is exacted for tJiem. No man rvill believe the liar 
next time even when he speaks truth, when it is of the last import- 
aiico that ho be believed. The old cry of wolf!—Lie is wo-thiiig; 
you cannot of nothing make*sbraething;"ymr-iiiakn«oiAf«t7irt-feist, 
and lose your labour info the bargain. ’ 

Y^^’‘apolcon had a sincerity; w'O are to distinguish between 
what IS superficial AncTwhat is fundamental in insincerity. Across 
these outer manoeuvrings and quackeries of his, w'hich were many 
and most blamable, let us discern withal that the man had a cer¬ 
tain instinctive ineradicable feeling for reality; and did base him¬ 
self upon fact, so long as he had any basis. He has an instinct 
of Nature better than his culture was. His savans, Bourrienno 
tolls us, in tliat voyage to Egj'pt were one evening busily occui)ied 
arguing that there could be no God.i They had proved it, to their 
satisfaction, by all manner of logic. Napoleon looking up into the 
stars, answers, “Very ingenious,Messieurs: hut u'l^ p pade all th at?” 
The Atheistic logic runs-oif from him like watc^tiic great' Jb act 
stares him in the face: “ Who made all that?” So too in Practice: 
he, as cveiy man that can be great, or have victmy in this world, 
^sccs, through all entanglements, tlio practicaHieart of the matter; 
drives straight towards that. Wlicn tho steward of his Tuilcries 
Palaco was exhibiting the new upholstery, with praises, and de¬ 
monstration how glorious it was, and how cheap withal, Napoleon, 
maldng little answer, asked for a pair of scissors, dipt one of the 
gold tassels from a window-curtain, put it in his pocket, and walked 
on. Some da^'s aftcr^vards, he produced it at the right moment, to 
the horror of his upholstery functionary; it was not gold but fin- 
scl.l In Saint Helena, it is notable how he still, to his last days, 
insHts on tho practical, the real. • “ Why talk and complain; above 
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all, why quarrel with one another? There is no remit in it; it 
comes to notliiug tlyit one con do. Say notliing, if oqe can do 
nothing!” Ho speaks often so, to his poor discontented fbllowei's; 
he is like a piece of silent strength in the middle of Iheir morhid 
querulousness there. 

And accordingly was there not what we can call a faith in liim, 
genuine so far as it w ent? That this new enonnous'fJemocracy 
asserting itself here in the French Eevolution is an insuppressiblo 
Fact, Avhicli the whole world, with its old forces and institutions, 
cannot put do^vn; this was a time insight of his, and took his con¬ 
science and enthusiasm along with it,—a faith. And did he not 
intcipret the dim purport of it well? 'La carriere ouverte a\tx talenst 
The implements to him who can handle tliemthis actually is the 
truth, and even tlie whole truth; it includes M^hatever the Frencjii , 
Bevolution, or any Revolution, could mean. Napoleon, in his ii^t 
period, was a true Democrat. ‘And yet by the nature of him, fos¬ 
tered too by his military trade, he knew that Democracy, if it ivero 
a true thing at all, could not be an anarchy: the man had a hcart- 
hatrcdjR^aaarchy. On tliat Twentieth of June (1792), Bourrienno 
and he sat in a coffee-house, as the mob rolled by: Napoleon 
cxprc£f, 2 s the deepest contempt for xiersons in authority tliat tlicy 
do not restrain this rabble. On tlie Tenth oi August he wonders 
■why there is no man to command these poor Siviss; they would 
conquer if there wore. Such a faith in Democracy, yet hatred of 
anarchy,* it is that carries Napoleon through all his great work. 
Through his brilliant Italian Campaigns, onwai’ds to the Peace of 
Leoben, one would say, his inspiration is: ‘ Triumph to the French 
‘ Revolution; assertion of it against these Austrian Simulacra that 
* pretend to call it a Simulacnim I’ Witlial, however, he feels, and 
has a right to feel, how necessary a strong Authority is; how the 
Revolution cannot prosper or last without such. To bridle-in that 
great devouring, self-devouring French Revolution; tqjt ame it , so 
that its intrinsic pui’pose can be made‘ni;ood, that it may become 
organic, and be able to live among otlicr organisms and formed 
thf^s, not as a wasting destruction alone: is not this still what 
he piu'tly aimed at, as the true purport of his life; nay what Ift 
actually managed to do ? Through Wagrams, Austcrlitzes; triumph 
after triumph,—^he triumphed so far. There w'as an eye to see in , 
this man, a soul to dare and do. He rose naturally to bo the King. 
All men saw that he was sucli. • The common soldiera used to say 
on the march: “ These babbling Avocats, up at Poi-is; all talk and 
1^0 work! What wonder it runs all wrong? We shall have to go 
and put our Petit Caporal tliere!" They ■went, and put him there; 
they and France at large. Chief-consulship, Emperorship, victoxy 
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over Europe;—^till the poor Lieutenant of La Fere, not unnaturally, 
might seejn to himself the greatest of all mcn»that had been in the 
world for some ages. 

‘ But at tlis point, I think, the fatal charlatan-element got the 
upper hand. He apostatised from his old faith in Facts, took to 
believing in Semblances ;• strove to connect himself with Austrian 
Dynasties, Popedoms, with the old fiilse Feudalities which he once 
saw clearly to be false;—considered that Tie would found “his 
Dynasty V and so forth; that tho enoimous French Kevolution 
meant only that! The man was ‘ given-up to strong delusion, that 
he should believe a liea fearful but most sure thing. He did 
not know true from false now when he looked at them,—the fcar- 
fiillcst penalty a man pays for yielding to untruth of heart. Self 
q^nd false ambition had now become his god: -se(/-deception once 
yielded to, all other deceptions follow naturally more and more. 
What a paltry patchwork of theatrical paper-mantles, tinsel and 
mummery, had this man wrapt his own great reality in, thinking 
to make it more real thereby! His hollow Vo^Q's-Concofdat, pre¬ 
tending to be a re-cstablishmont of Catliolicismffclt by himself to 
bo the method of extirpating it, “ la vaccine de la religion his cere¬ 
monial Coronations, consecrations by the old Italian Chintrora in 
Notre-Dame,—“wanting nothing to complete tlie pomi> of it,” as 
Augcrcau said, “ nothing but the half million of men wdio had died 
to put an end to all that!” Cromwell’s Inauguration was by the 
Sword and Bible; what we must call a genuinely one. • Sword 
and Bible were borne before him, without any chimera: were not 
these the real emblems of Puritanism; its true decoration and in¬ 
signia ? It had used them botli in a veiy real manner, and pre¬ 
tended to stand by them now! But this poor Napoleon mistook: 
he believed too much in the Dupeahilihj of men; saw no fact deeper 
in man than Hunger and this! He was mistaken. Like a man 
that should build upon cloud; his house and ho fall down in con¬ 
fused wreck, and depart out of tho world. 

Alas, in all of us this charlatan-element exists; and might be 
developed, were the temptation strong enough. ‘ Lead us not into 
temptation!’ But it is fiital, I say, tliat it he developed. The thing 
into which it enters as a cognisable ingredient is doomed to bo 
altogether transitory; and, however huge it may look, is in itself 
small. Napoleon’s working, accordingly, what was it with all the 
noise it made ? A flash as of gunpowder wide-spread; a blazing- 
up as of dry heath. For an hour the whole Universe seems wrapt 
in smoke and flame; but only for on hour. It goes out: the Unj* 
vei-se mth its old mountains and streams, its stars above and kind 
soil beneath, is stUl there. 
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The Duke of Weimar told his friends always, To be of cour¬ 
age ; this Napoleonism was uiyust, a falsehood, and could not last. 
It is true doctrine. -The heavier this Napoleon trampfed on the 
world, holding it tyrannously down, the fiercer woulj^ tlie woiid's 
recoil qgainst him be, one day. I^ustice pays itself with frightful 
compound-interest. I am not surebuOe hod better have lost his 
best park of artillery, or had his best regiment drowned in the sea, 
than shot that poor German Bookseller, Palm! It was a palpable 
t 3 a'annous murderous injustice, which no man, let hin^ paint an 
inch thick, could malce-out to be other. It burnt deep into the 
hearts of men, it and the like of it; suppressed fire flashed in the 
ej’^es of men, as they thought of it,—^^vaiting tlieir day I Wliich day 
came: Germany rose round him.—What Napoleon did will in the 
long-run amount to what he did justly; wdiat Nature with her lanjs ^ 
will sanction. To what of reality was in him; to that and nothing 
more. The rest was all smoko and waste. •La carriere ouverte aux 
talcns: that great true Message, which has yet to ai'ticulatc and 
fulfil itself cvcryw'here, ho left in a most inarticulate state. lie 
was a great ebaucJie, a rude-draught never completed; as indeed 
what great man is other? Left in too rude a state, alas! 

Hi^notions of tlio world, as he expresses tlieni tlierc at St, 
Helena, arc almost tragical to consider. lies seems to feel the 
most unaffected surprise that it has all gone so; that he is fiiing- 
out on the rock here, and the World is still moving on its hxis. » 
France is groat, and all-great; and at bottom, ho is France. Eng¬ 
land itself, he says, is by Nature only an ajspcndage of Franco; 

“ another Isle of Oleron to France." So it w'as /»/ Nature, by Napo¬ 
leon-Nature ; and yet look how in fact—II eiie aji I! He cannot 
understand it: inconceivable that the reality has not coiTCsponded 
to his program of it; that Fr’ance was not all-great, that he was not 
France. ‘ Strong delusion,’ that he should believe the thing to bo 
w’liich is not! The compact, clear-seeing, decisive Italian nature of 
him, strong, genuine, ^vhich he once had, has enveloped itself, half- 
dissolved itself, in a turbid atmosphere of French Fanfaronade. 
The world w'as not disposed to be trodden-down underfoot; to bo 
bound into masses, and built together, as he liked, for a pedcstaiL 
to Fi ance and him: the w’orld had quite other purposes in view ! 
Napoleon’s astonishment is extreme. But alas, w'hat help now? ^ 
He had gone tliat way of his; and Nature also had gone her way. 
Having once parted with Beality, he tumbles helpless in Vacuity; 
no rescue for him. .He had to sink there, mournfully as man sel¬ 
dom did; and break his great heart, and die,—this poor Napoleon: 
a' great implement too soon wasted, till it was useless: our last 
Great Man! 
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Our last, in a double sense. For hero finally these ivide roam¬ 
ings of ours through so many times and places, in search and 
stilly of ileroes, are to terminate. I am Sony for it: there was 
plcf&sure for«jme in this business, if also-much pain. It is a great 
subject, and a most grave and wide one, this which, not to be too 
grave about it, I have named Hero-worship. It enters deeply, as I 
think, into the secret of Mankind’s ways and vitallest interests in 
this world, and is well worth explaining at present. With six 
months, enstead of six days, we might have done better. 1 pro¬ 
mised to break-ground on it; I know not whether I have even man¬ 
aged to do that. I have had to tear it up in the rudest manner 
in order to get into it at all. Often enough, with these abrupt ut¬ 
terances thro^vn-out isolated, unexplained, has your tolerance been 
put to the trial. Tolerance, patient candour, all-hoping favour and 
k^dness, which I will not speak of at present. The accomplished 
and distinguished, the beautiful, tlie wise, something of what is 
best in England, have listened patiently to my rude words. With 
many feelings, I heai-tily thaulc vou all; and say. Good be^with you 
alll 
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BOOK 1. 

Chap. I, Preliminary. 

No Philosophy of Clothes yet, notmthstnnding all our Science. Strangely 
forgotten that Man is by nature a naked animal. The English mind all-too 
practically absorbed for any such inquir}'. Not so deep-thinldng Germany. 
Advantage of Speculation haVing free course. Editor receives from Pro¬ 
fessor TeufeUdrbckh his new Work on Clothes, (p. 1). 

Chap. IL Editorial P^icultics, 

How tom^e known Teufelsdrdckli and his BiSok +o English readers; 
especially such a book? Editor receives from the Ilo^'ath Henschrecke a 
letter promising Biographic Documents. NegotiatioiTs with Oliver Yorkp. 
Sartor Mesartus conceived. Editor's assurances and advice to his British 
reader, (p. 5). 

Chap. III. Eeminiscenees. 

Tcufelsdrockh at Weissnichtwo. Professor of Things in General at 
the University there: Outward aspect and character; memorable coffee¬ 
house utterances; domicile and watch-tower: Sights thence of City-Life by 
day and by night; with reflections thereon. Old ’liza and her ways. Cha¬ 
racter of Hofrath Henschrecke, and his relation to Tcufelsdrockh. (p. 8). 

Chap. IV. Characteristics. 

Teufelsdrockh and his Work on Clothes: Strange freedom of speech; 
transcendentalism; force of insight and expression; multifarious learning: 
Style poetic, uncouth: Comprehensiveness of his humour and moral feel¬ 
ing. How the Editor once saw him laugh. |pifferent kinds of Laujghter 
and their significance, (p. 1C). 

Chap. V. The World in Clothes. 

Futile cause-and-effect Philosophies. Teufelsdrockh’s Orbis Vestitus. 
Clothes first invented for the soke of Ornament. Picture of our progenitor, 
the Aboriginal Savage. Wonders of growth and progress in mankind’s his- 
toiy. Man definM as a Tool-using Animal, (p. 21). * 

BB 
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Chap. VI. Aprons, 

Divfers Aprons in the world wilh divers uses! The Militaiy and Police 
«Establish]^cnt Society’s working Apron. The Episcopal Apron with its 
comer tiicked-iu. The Laystall. Journalists now our only Kings and 
Clergy, (p, 25). 

Chap. YII. MiscellaneousJIistorieal, 

How Men and Fashions come and go, German Costume in the fif- 
teenth^ccntuiy. By what strange chances do we live in Histoiy! The 
costume of Bolivar’s Cavalry, (p. 27). 

Chap. Vni. TAe World out of Clothes. 

TeufelsdrSckh's Theorem, "Society founded upon Clothhis IMelhod, 
Intuition quickened byExperience.—The mysterious question, Who am I? 
Philosophic systems all at fault: A deeper meditation has always tanglit, 
here and tiiere an individual, that all visible things are appearances ouly: 
but also emblems and revelations of God. Tenfelsdrockh first comes upon 
the question of Clothes: Baseness to which Clothing may bring us. (p.:{()), 

i 

Chap. IX. Adamitim. 

The universal utility of Clothes, and their higher mystic virtue, illus¬ 
trated. Conception of Mankind stripped nniced; and immediatoKonsequent 
dissolution of CLrilmed Society, (p. 34). 

' Chap. X. Pure Reason, 

A Naked World possible, nay actually exists, under tlie clothed one. 
Man in the eye of Pure Bcason, a risible God's-Presence. The beginning 
of all vrisdom, to look fixedly on Clothes till they become transpnri.’nt. 
Wonder, the basis of Worship; Perennial in man. Modem Sciolists who 
cannot wonder: Teufelsdrockh’s contempt for, and advice to them. (p.3S). 

Chap. XI. Prospective, 

Nature not an Aggregate, hut a Whole. All visible things are emblems. 
Clothes; and exist for a time only. The grand scope of the Philosophy of 
Clothes,—Biographic Documents arrive. Letter from Heuschrecke on the 
importance of Biography. Heterogeneous character of the documents: 
Editor sorely perplexed; but desperately grapples with his work. (p. 42). 


BOOK II. 

Chvv. T. Genesis, 

Old Andreas Futteral and Gretchen his wife: Tlicir .qiuet home. Advent 
€f a mysterious stranger, who deposits with them a young infant, the future 
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Herr Diogenes Tcufelsdrockh. After-yearnings of tbe youth for his un¬ 
known Father. Sovereign power of Names and Naming. Diogenesya flour¬ 
ishing Infant (p. 40). 

Chap. II. Idyllic, 

Happy Childhood! Entcpfohl: Sights, hearings and experiences of 
the hoy Toufelsdrockh; their manifold teaching. Education; what it con 
do, what cannot. Obedience our universal duty and destiny. Gneschen 
sees the good Gretclien pray. (p. 66), 

Chat. III. Pedagogy. 

Teufelsdrockh’s School. Education. How the ever-flowing Enhhach 
speaks of Time and Eternity. The Hinterschlag Gymnasinm: BndeBoys; 
and pedant Professors. The need of true Teachers, and their due recogni¬ 
tion. Father Andreas dies; and Teul'elsdrockh learns the secret of his 
birth: His reflections thereon. The Nameless University. Statistics of * 
Imposture much wanted. Bitter fruits of nationalism: Teufelsdruckh’a 
religious dilHcultios. L'ho }ouug Englishman Herr Towgood. Modem 
Fiiendship. fp. 61). 

Chap. IV. Gelling under Way, 

Tho g;md thaumatnrgic art of Thought. Difficulty in fitting Capability 
to Opportunity, or of getting under wnj’. The advantage of Hunger and 
Bread-Studies. Teufolsdvockh has to enact the stem monodrama of No 
object and no rest. SiTllbrings as Auscultator. Given up as a man &f 
genius. Zahdarm House. Intolerable presiunption of young men. Irony 
and its consequences. TcufelsdroclJi’s Epitaph on Count Zahdorm. (p. 78). 

Chap. V. Bonance,' 

Tcufelsdrockh gives up his Profession. The heavenly mysteiy of Lova. 
Teufelsdrbckh’s feeling of worship towards women. First and only love. 
Blumine. Happy hearts and free tongues. The inflnito nature of Fantasy. 
Love’s joyful progress; sudden (Uasolution; and final catastrophe, (p. 81). , 

Chap. VT. Sorrows of TetfeUdrSekh. 

TenfelsdrSckh’s demeanour thereupon. Turns pUgrim. A last wistful 
look on native Eutepfuhl: Sunset amongst primitive Mountains. Basilisk • 
glance of the Barouche-ond-four. Thoughts oi;^ Viewhunting. Wanderings 
and Sorrowings, (p. 91). 

Chap. VII. The Everlasting No. 

Loss of Hope, and of Belief. Profit and-Loss Philosophy. ToufelsdrSckh 
in l«s darkness and despair still clings to Truth and follows Duty. Inex¬ 
pressible pmns and fears of UnbcHcf. Fever-crisis: Protect agoiiut tlM 
Everlasting No: Baphometic Fire-baptism, (p. 98). * 
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Chap. Vm. Centre of Indifference, 

• * » 

TeufelsdrBckh turns now ontwiu^Iy to the and finds wholesomer 

fdbd. Andtnt Cities: Mystery of their origin and growth: Invisible in¬ 
heritances and possessions. Power and virtue of a true Booh. Wagram 
Battlefield: War. Great Scenes beheld by the Pilgrim: Great Events, and 
Great Men. Napoleon, a divine missionary, preaching, La carriere ouverte 
cehx talens. Teufelsdrockh at the North Cape: Modem means of self-de¬ 
fence. Gunpowder and Duelling. The Pilgrim, despising his miseries, 
reaches the Centre of Indifference, (p. 103). 

' ChAp. IX. TJie Everlasting Yea. 

Temptations in the Wilderness: Victory over the Tempter. Annihi- 
«lotion of Self. Belief in God, and love to man. The Origin of Evil, a pro¬ 
blem ever requiring to be solved anew: Teufelsdrockh’s solution. Love of 
Happiness a vain whim; A Higher in man than Love of Happiness. The 
Everlasting Yea. Worship of Sorrow. Voltajre: his task now finished. 
Conviction worthless, impossible, without Conduct. The trup Ideal, the 
Actual: Up and work! (p. 113). 

Chap. X. Pause. 

Conversion; a spfKtual attainment peculiar to the modem Em. Tou- 
felsdrockh accepts Authorship as his divine calling. Tho scope of the 
command Thou, shall not steal .—Editor begins to suspect the authen¬ 
ticity of the Biographical documents; and abandons them for tho great 
Clothes volume. Besult of the preceding ten Chapters: Insight into the 
character of Teufelsdrockh: His fundamental beliefs, and how he was 
forced to seek and find them. (p. 120). 


BOOK III. 

Chap. I. Incident in Modem History. 

Story of George Fox the Quaker; and his perennial suit of Leather. 
A man God-possessed, witnessing for spiritual freedom and manhood. 
(P. 12?). 

Crap. n. Church-Clothes, 

Church-Clothes defined; the Forms under which the Beligious Principle 
is temporarily embodied. Outward Bcligion originates by Society: Society 
becomes possible by Beligion. The condition of Church-Clothes in our 
t^o. (p. 181). 
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Chap. III. Symbols, 

• • 

The benignant efficacies of Silence and Secrecy. Symbols; levelationB 
of the Infinite in the Finite: Man everywhere encompassed b|r them; lifes 
and works by them. Theory of Motive-millwrights, a false account of 
hnmon nature. Symbols of an extrinsic value; as Banners, Standards: 6f 
intrinsic value; as Works of Art, Lives and Deaths of Heroic men. Se- 
ligions Symbols; Christianity. Symbols hallowed by Time; but finally 
defaced and desecrated. Many superannuated Symbols in our tijue, need¬ 
ing removaL (p. 133). 

Chap. IV. Helotage, , 

Heuschrecke’s Malthusian Tract, and Teufelsdrockh’s marginal notes 
thereon. The true workman, for daily bread, or spiritual bread, to be hon¬ 
oured ; and no other. The real privation of the Poor not poverty or toilj 
but ignorance. Over-population: With a world like ours and wide os oui^,’ 
can there be too many men? Emigration, (p. 138). 

Chap. V. The Phanix. 

Teufelsdrockh considers Society as dead ; its soul (Religion) gone, its 
body (c.asting Institutions) going. Utilitarianism, needing little further 
preaching, is now in full activity of destruction. Teufelsdrockh would 
yield to the Inevitable, accounting that the best: Assurance of a fau'er 
Living Society, arising, rhoenix-like, out of the ruins of the old dead bne. 
Before that Phoenix death-birth is accomplished, long time, struggle, and 
sufTering must inten'ene. (p. 141). 

Chap. VI. Old Clothes, 

Courtesy due from all men to all men: The Body of Mon, a Revelation 
in the Flesh. Teufelsdrockh's respect for Old Clothes, as the “ Ghosts of 
Life." Walk in Monmouth Street, and meditations there, (p. 146). 

• 

Chap. VIL Organic Filaments, 

Destruction and Creation over proceed together; and organic filaments 
of the Future are even now spinning. Wonderful connection of each man 
with all men; and of each generation with all generations, before and after: 
Mankind is one. Sequence and progress of all human work, whether of 
creation or destruction, from aga to age. — Titles, hitherto derived from * 
Fighting, must give way to others. Kings will remain and their tide. Po¬ 
litical Freedom, not to be attfuned by any mechanical contrivance. Hero- 
worship, perennial amongst men; the cornerstone of polities in the Future. 
(Organic filaments of the New Religion: Kevrspapers and literature. Let 
the faithful soul take courage! (p. 149). 
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CnAP. VIII. Natural Svpematuralism, 

_ * 

Deep' »gnificance of Miracles. littleness o'human Science: Divine 
xpoomprehensibility of hTaturc. Custom blinds ns to the miraculousness 
of daily-recurring miracles; so do Names. Space and Time, appearances 
only; forms of human Thought: A glimpse of Immortality. How Space 
hides from us the wondrousness of our commonest powers; and Time, the 
divinely miraculous course of human histoiy. (p. 155). 

* Chap. IX. Circumspective. 

Becapitulatlon. Editor congratulotes the few British readers who havo 
accompanied Teufclsdruckh through all his speculations. The true use of 
the Sartor JResartm, to exhibit the Wonder of daily life and common things; 
and to show that all Forms are but Clothes, and temporary. Practical in> 

' ferenccs enough will follow, (p. 163). 

r 

Chap. X. The Dandiacal Body. 

The Dandy defined. The Dandiacal Sect*^a new modification of the 
primeval superstition Self-worship: How to be distinguished. Their Sa- 
crcdBoolcs (Fashionable Novels) unreadable. Dandyism’s Articles of Faith. 
—Brotherhood of Poor-Slaves; vowed to periiotual Poverty; worshipers 
of Earth; distinguished by peculiar costume and diet. Picture ()f a Poor- 
Slave Household; and of a Dandiacal. Teufelsdrochh fears these two Sects 
may spread, till they part all England between them, and then frightfully 
collide, (p. 1G6). 

Chap. XI. Tailors, 

Injustice done to Tailors, actual and metaphorical. Their rights and 
great services will one day bo duly recognised, (p. 170). 

Chap. XII. Farcxoell. 

Teufelsdrockh's strange manner of speech, but resolute, truthful cha¬ 
racter: His purpose seemingly to proselytise, to unite the wakeful caiuest 
m these dark times. Letter from Hofrath Ifenschrecko announcing that 
Teufolsdrockh has disappeared from Weissnichtwo. Editor guesses ho 
will appear again. Friendly Farewell, (p. I'iS). 
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LECTURE L 

IHE IlESO AS SIVIKITY. ODUT. PAGANISM ; SCANDINAVIAN XIYXnOLOGT. 

Heroes: Universal History consists essentially of Iheii’ United Biogra- 
pHos. Religion not a man’s chiu'cli-creed, but his practical belief about him- 
sdf and the Universe; Botli with Blen and Nations it is the One fact about 
tlem which creatively determines all the rest. Heathenism: Christianity: 
Nodern Scepticism. The Hero as Divinity. Paganism a fact; not Quack* 
cry, nor Allegory: Not to be pretentiously ‘explained;’ to l)e looked at as 
old Thought, and with sympathy, (p. 185).—Nature no more seems divine, 
except to the Prophet or Poet, because men have ceased to ihinlt: To tho 
Pagan Thinker, as to a child-mnn, all was either Godlike or God. Cano¬ 
pus: Maiit Hero-worship the Basis of Religion, Loyalty, Society. A Hero, 
not the ‘creature of tho time;’ Hero-worship, indestructible. Johnson; 
Voltaire. (180). Scandinavian Paganism, the Religion of our FathQrs. 
Iceland, the home of tho Norse Poets, described. The Edda. The pri¬ 
mary choracteristio of Norse Paganism, the impersonation of the visible 
workings of Nature. Jbtuns and the Gods. Fire: Frost: Thunder: Tho 
Sun: Sea-Tempest. Mythus of tho Creation; Tho Life-Tree Igdrasil. 
The modern ^Machine of the Universe.’ (100).—Tho Norse Creed, as re¬ 
corded, the summation of several successive systems; Originally the shape 
given to tho national thought by their first ‘ Man of Genius.' Odin: Ho 
Iras no history or date; but was no mere adjective, but a man of flesh and 
blood. How deified. The World of Nature, to every man a Fantasy oi^ 
Himself. (200).—Odin the inventor of Runes, of Letters and Poetry. His 
reception as a Hero: The pattern Norse-Man; a God: His shadow over 
tho whole History of his People. (201).—The'essence of Nomo Paganism, 
not so much Morality, as a sincero recognition of Nature: Sincerity better^ 
than Gracefulness. The Allegories, the after-creations of the Faith. Main 
practical Belief: Hall of Odin: Valkyrs: Destiny: Necessity of Valour. 
Its worth: Their Sea-Eings, Wood-cutter Kings, our spiritual Progenitors. 
The growth of Odinism. (207).—The strong simplicity of Norse lore quite 
unrecognised by Gray. Thor's veritable Norse rage: Balder, the white Sun- 
god. How the old Norse heart loves the Thunder-god, and sports with 
hilU: Huge Brobdignag genius, needing only to be tomed-down, into 
Shakspoares, Goethes. Truth in the Norse Songs: This world a show. 
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Tltor’s Invasion of Jotunheim. The Bagnardk, or Twilight of the Gods: 
The Old must die that the New and Better maj be bom. Thor's last ap¬ 
pearance/ The Norse Creed a Consecration of 'V^ilour. It and the whole 
F^t a possession of the Present. (210). 


LECTUEE IL 

^ THE HERO AS FBOrHET. SUnOHET: ISLAH. 

The Hero no longer regarded as a God, but os one God-inspired, ill 
Heroes primarily of the same stuff; differing according to their recepticn. 
The welcome of its Heroes, the truest test of an epoch. Odin: Burrs, 
(p. 210).—Mahomet a True Prophet; not a scheming Impostor. A Grent 
Man, and therefore first of all a sincere man: No man to be judged mereV 
Ipr his faults. David the Hebrew King. Of all acts for man repentant 
the most divine: The deadliest sin, a supercilious consciousness of none 
(217).—Arabia described. The Arabs alwayp a gifted people; of wUc 
strong feelings, and of iron restraint over these. Their Eeligiority: Their 
Star-worship: Their Prophets and inspired men; from Job downwards. 
Their Holy Places. Mecca, its site, history and government. (219).—Ma¬ 
homet. His youth: His fond Grandfather. Had no book-learning* Travels 
to the Syrian Fairs; and first comes in contact with the Christian Eeligion. 
An altogether solid, irotherly, genuine man: A good laugh, and a good 
flash of anger in him withal. (223).—Marries Eadijah. Begins his Prophet- 
career at forty years of age. Allah Akhar; God is great: Islam; we must 
Bubmit t»God. Do we not all live in Islam? Mahomet, *the Prophet of 
God.' (224).—The good Eadijah believes in him: Mahomet’s gratitude. 
His slow progress: Among forty of his kindred, young Ali alone joined 
him. His good Uncle expostulates with him: Mahomet^ bursting into 
tears, persists in his mission. The Hegira. Propagating by the sword: 
First get your sword: A thing will propagate itself as it can. Nature a just 
umpire. Mahomet’s Greed unspeakably better than the wooden idolatries, 
4 ^d jangling Syrian Sects extirpated by it. (228).—The Koran, the uni¬ 
versal standard of Mahometan life: An imperfectly, badly written, but 
genuine book: Enthusiastic extempore preaching, amid the hot haste of 
wrestling with flesh-and-blood and spiritual enemies. Its direct poedo in- 
wght. The World, Man, human Compassion; all wholly miraculous to 
Mahomet. (282).—His religion did not succeed by * being easy:’ None con. 
The sensual part of it not of Mahomet’s making. He himself, fmged; 
patched his own clothes; proved a hero in a rough actual trial of twenty- 
three years. Traits of his generosity, and resignation. His total freedom 
from etmt (239).—His moral precepts not always of the superfinest sort; 
yOtJbthere always a tendency to good in them. His Heaven and H^ sep- 
sual, yet hot altogether so* Infinite Nature of Duty. The eWl of sensu- 
alitj, in the slavery to pleasant things, not in the enjoyment of them. Mo* 
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hometanism, a religion heartily believed. To the Arab Nation it was as a 
birth firom darkness into light: Arabia first became alive by means (If it 
(240). 


LECTUEE in. 

THE HEBO AS POET. DANTE ; BHAESPEABE. 

The Hero as Divinity or Prophet, inconsistent with the modem progress 
of science: The Hero Poet, a figure common to all ages. AU^Heroes at 
bottom the same: The difierent sphere constituting the grand distinction: 
Examples. Yaiieties of aptitude, (p. 243).—Poet and Prophet meet in 
VaUs: Their Gospel the same, for the Beautiful and the Good are one. 
All men somewhat of poets; and the highest Poets far from perfect Prose, 
and Poetiy or musical Thought. Song, a kind of inarticulate unfathomable 
speech: All deep things are Song. The Hero as Divinity, os Prophet, and. 
then only as Poet, no indication that our estimate of the Great Man is 
diminishing: The Poet -seems to be losing caste, but it is rather that our 
notions o^God are rising higher. (244).—Shalcspeare and Dante, Saints 
of Poetry. Dante; His history, in his Book and Portrait. His scholastic 
education, and its fruit of subtlety. His miseries: Love of Beatrice: His 
marriagi^not happy. A banished man: Will never return, if to plead guilty 
be the condition. His wanderings: " Come k duro qfille," At the Court of 
Della Scala. The great soul of Dante, homeless on earth, mode its home 
more and more in Eternity. His mystic, unfathomable Song. Death: Bitriod 
at Eavenna. (248).—His Divina Commedia, a Song: Go deep enough, there 
is music everywhere. The sincerest of Poems: lA has all been as if mol¬ 
ten, in the hottest furnace of his soul. Its Intensity; and Pictorial power. 
The three parts make-up the true Unseen World of the Middle Ages: How 
the Christian Dante felt Good and Evil to be the two polar elements of this 
Creation. Paganism and Christianism. (252).—^Ten silent centuries found 
a voico in Dante. The thing that is uttered from the inmost parts of a 
man’s soul, difiera altogether from what is uttered by the outer. The * uses' 
of Dante: We will not estimate the Sun, by the quantify of gas it savdb 
ns. Mahomet and Dante contrasted. Let a man do his work; the fruit 
of it is the care of Another than he. (258).—^As Dante embodies musically 
the Inner life of the Middle Ages, so does Shakspeare embody the Outer 
life which grew therefirom. The strange outbudding of English Existencil 
which we call 'Elizabethan Era.' Shakspeare the chief of all Poets; His 
-calm, all-seeing Intellect: His marvellous Portrait-painting. (260).—The « 
Poet’s first gift, as it is all men's, that he have intellect enough^that he 
be able to see. Intellect the summary of all human gifts: Humoa intdleci 
and vulpine intellect contrasted. Shakspeare’s instinctive unconoifioiiE 
^eatness: His works a part of Nature, and partaking of her inezhanatibld 
depth. Shakspeais greater than Dante; in that he not 'only sorrowed, but 
triumphed over his sorrows. His mirthfizlness, and genuine overflCMing 
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love of laughter.^ His Historical Flays, a kind of National Epic. The 
Bafide of ^gincourt: A noble Patriotism, far other than the ‘indifference* 
sometimes ascribed to him. His works, like so ^auy windows, through 
which we see glimpses of the world that is in him. (263).—Dante the 
melodious Fnest of Middle Age Catholicism: Out of this Shokspeare too 
there rises a kind of Universal Psalm, not unfit to make itself heard among 
still more sacred Psalms, Shakspearo on ‘unconscious Prophet;* and 
therein greater and truer than Mahomet. This poor Warwickshire Pea¬ 
sant, wordi more to us than a whole regiment of highest Dignitaries: 
Indian Empire, or Shokspeare,—^which? An English King, whom no time 
or chance con dethrone: A rallying-sign and bond of hrotherho<fd for all 
Soxondom: Wheresoever English men and women are, they will say to 
one another, *Yes, this Shokspeare is oursP (267). 


LECTUEE IV. 

THE HEItO AS PRIEST. LUTHER; REFORMATION: ENOX; PURITANISM. 

The Priest, a kind of Prophet; but more familiar, as the daily enlight¬ 
ener of doily life. A true Reformer, he who appeals to Heaven's invisible 
justice against Earth’s visible force. The finished Poet often a symptom 
that liis epoch itself has reached perfection, and finished. Alas, tlic bat¬ 
tling Bofonner, too, is at times a needful and inevitable phenomenon: 
Offences do accumulate, till they become insupportable. Forms of Delieij 
modes of life must perish; yet the good of the Post survives, an ever¬ 
lasting possession for us oil. (p. 271).—Idols, or visible recognised Sym¬ 
bols, common to all Religions; Hateful only when insincere: The property 
of every Hero, that he come bade to sincerity, to reality: Protestantism, 
and ‘ private judgment* No living communion possible among men who 
believe only in hearsays. The Hero-Teacher, who delivers men out of 
darkness into light. Not abolition of Hero-worship, does Protestantism 
mean; but rather a whole World of Heroes, of sincere^ believing men. 
(i675).—Luther; his obscure, seemingly.insignificant birth. His youth 
schooled in adversity and stem reality. Becomes a Monk, His religious 
despair: Discovers a Latin Bible: No wonder he should venerate the 
Bible. He visits Rome. Meets the Pope’s fire by fire. At the Diet of 
Worms; The.greatest moment in the modem History of men.(280).— 
The Wars that followed, are not to be charged tp the ]^formation. The 
Old Beligioii, once true: The my of ‘ No Popery,' foolish enough in these 
days. Xtetestantism not dead: German Literature and the French Revo¬ 
lution^ rather considerable signs of life I (286).— ^How Luther held the 
BOvebaigBity of the Beformatiou and kept Peace while he lived. His writ¬ 
ten Woi^: Their rugged homely strength: His dialect became the lap- 
gnage of aU. writing. No mortM heart to be called braioer, ever lived in 
thot^entonio'' Kindred, whoso character is valour: Yet a most gentle heart 
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wiChal, fall of pity and love, as the troly valiant heart is: Traiteof 
character from his Tahlo-Talk: His daughter’s Death-bed: The miySgr- 
lous in Nature. His l^re of Mubie. His Portrait. (288).—Puritanism, 
the onlypbasis of Protestantism that ripened into a living foith: Defecdve 
enough, but genuine. Its fruit in the world. The sailing of the May¬ 
flower from Delft Haven, the beginning of American Saxondom. In the 
history of Scotland, properly but one epoch of world-interest,—the Befor- 
mation by Knox: A ‘nation of heroes;' a believing nation. The Puritan¬ 
ism of Scotland become that of England, of Now England. (201^.—Knox, 

' guilty' of being the bravest of all Scotchmen: Did not seek the post of 
Prophet.* At the siege of St. Andrew’s Castle. Emphatically a sincere 
man. A Galley-slave on the Biver Loire. An Old-Hebrew Prophet, in 
the guise of an Edinburgh Minister of the Sixteenth Centuiy. (204).— 
Knox and Queen Maiy: ‘Who are you, that presume to school the nobles 
and sovereign of this realm ?'—* Madam, a subject bom within the same.* 
His intolerance,—of falsehoods and knaveries. Not a mean acrid man*; * 
else he had never been virtual President and Sovereign of Scotland. His 
unexpected vein of drolldty: A cheery social man; practical, cautious- 
hopeful, patient. His ‘ devout imagination’ of a Theocracy, or Government 
of God. Hildebrand wished a Theocracy; Cromwell wished it, fought for 
it: Mahomet attained it. In one form or other, it is the one thing to be 
struggledifor. (206). 


LECTURE V. 

THE HEBO AS UAN OF LETTEBS. JOHNSON, BOUSSEAU, BXTIINS. 

The Hero as Man of Letters, altogether a product of these new ages: 
A Heroic Soul in very strange guise. Literary Men; genuine and spurious. 
Fichte's ‘Divine Idea of the World:’ His notion of the Trao Mon of 
Letters. Goethe, the Pattern literary Hero. (p. 300).—The disorganised 
^condition of Literature, the simimary of all other modem disorganisations. 
Tho Writer of a truo Book, our tme modern Preacher. Miraculous influ¬ 
ence of^ooks: Tho Hebrew Bible. Books ore now our actual UniverF 
sity, our Church, our Parliament. With Books, Democracy is inevitable. 
Thought tho trae thaumaturgio influence, by which man works all things' 
whatsoever. (303).—Organisation of the ‘ Literary GuildNeedful disci¬ 
pline ; * priceless lessons’ of Poverty. The Literary Priesthood, and it/ 
importance to society. Chinese Literary Governors. Fallen into strange 
times; and strange things need to bo speculated upon. (308).—An age of 
Scepticism: The very possibility of Heroism formally abnegated.. Ben* 
♦ bftTniBTn, on eyeleee Heroism. Scepticism, Spiritual Paralysis, lorineeiity: 
Heroes gone-ont; Quacks oome-in. Our brave Chatham hims^ lived the 
Bfr|a)gest mimetic life, all along. Violent remedial revulsions: Ghaltisims, 
French Bevolutioos: The Age of Scepticism, passing awity. Let each Man 
look to the mending of his own life. (312).—Johnson, one df our G|eat 
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Epglisli Sonls. .His miserable Youth and Hypochondria: Stubborn Self* 
help. H>’s loyal submission to what is really higher than himself. How 
he stood by the old Formulas: Not less original for that. Formulas; 
tlleir Use sfid Abuse. Johnson's unconscious sincerity. Uis Twofold 
Gospel, a kind of Moral Prudence and clear Hatred of Cant. His writings, 
sincere and full of substance. Architectural nobleness of his Dictionary. 
Boswell, with all his faults, a true hero«worshiper of a true Hero. (317). 
—Bousseau, a morbid, excitable, spasmodic man; intense rather than 
strong. ,Had not the invaluable' talent of Silence.' His Face, expressive 
of his character. His Egoism: Hungry for the praises of men. ^His 
books: Passionate appeals, which did once more straggle toward Beolity: 
A Prophet to his Time; as he could, and as the Time could. Bosepink, 
and artificial bedizenment. Fretted, exasperated, till the heart of him 
went mad: He could be cooped, starving, into garrets; laughed at as a 
'maniac; but he could not be hindered from setting the world on fire. 

' \323).—Bums, a genuine Hero, in a withered, unbelieving, secondhand 
Century. The largest soul of all the British lands, come among us in the 
shape of a hard-handed Scottish Peasant. Hi^ heroic Father and Mother, 
and their sore struggle through life. His rough, untutored dielSect: Afiec- 
tionate joyousness: His writings, a poor fragment of him. His conversa- 
tional gifts: High duchesses and low ostlers alike fascinated by him. (325). 
—Besemblancc between Bums and Mirabeau. Official Superiors: The 
greatest ‘ thinking-fsculty' in this land superciliously dispensed with. 
Hero-worship under strange conditions. The notablest phasis of Burns's 
history, his visit to Edinburgh. For one man who can stand prosperity, 
there are a hundred that will stand adversity. Literary laonism. (328). 


LECTUBE VI. 

THE HERO AS KIRO. CROHWELL, NAPOLEON: MODERN REVOLUTIONISM. 

The King, the most important of Great Men; the summary pf all the 
^various figures of Heroism. To enthrone the Ablest Mon, the true busi« 
ness of all Social procedure: The Ideal of Constitutions. Tolerable and 
intolerable approximations. Divine Bights and Diabolic Wrongs, (p. 332). 
—^The world's sad predicament; that of having its Able>Man to seek, and 
?not knowing^in what manner to proceed about it. The era of Modern 
BevolutioniBm dates from Luther. The French Bevolution, no mere act 
of General Bisanity: Truth clad in hell-fire; the Trump of Doom to 
PlansiUHties and empty Boutine. The cry of * Liberty and Equality* at 
bottditt ^e r^udiation of sham Heroes. Hero-worship exists forever 
and evarywheFe; from divine adoration down to the common courtesies 
of man and man: The soul of Order, to which all things, Bevolutieus 
induded, work. Some Cromwell or Napoleon, the necessary finish of a 
Sai^sCalotti^ The manner in which Kings were made, and Kingship 
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itself first took rise. (334).>-Faritanism, a section of t^e nniversal.^nr 
of Belief i^ainst Make-believe. Laud, a weak ill-starred Pedant; in nis 
spasmodic vehemence, fibeding no voice of prudence, no 017 of pitj. 
Univereal necessity for true Forms: How to distinguish between Title 
and False. The nakedest reality, preferable to any empty semblaahe, 
however digiiSfled. (338).—The work of the Puritans. The Sceptical 
Eighteenth Century, and its constitutional estimate of Cromwell and his 
associates. No wish to disparage such chai'acters os Hampden, Eliot, 
Pym; a most constitutional, unblamable, dignified set of men. T^e rugged 
ontchst Cromwell, the man of them all in whom one still finds human 
stuff. The One thing worth revolting for. (340).—Cromwell’s ' hypocrisy,* 
on impossible theory. His pious life as a Fanner until forty j'ears of 
age. His public successes, honest successes of a brave man. His parti¬ 
cipation in the King’s death, no ground of condemnation. His eye for 
facts, no hypocrite's gift. His Ironsides, the embodiment of this insight* 
of his. (343).—Know the men that may be trusted: Alas, this is yet, iit • 
these days, very far from us. Cromwell's hypochondria: His reputed 
confusion of speech: His habit of prayer. His Speeches unpremeditated 
and full o? meaning. His reticence$; called 'lying' and ‘dissimulation:’ 
Not one falsehood proved against him. (347).—Foolish charge of* ambi¬ 
tion.* The great Empire of Silence: Noble silent men, scattered hero and 
there, cneV in bis department; silently tiiinking, silently hoping, silently 
working. Two kinds of ambition; one wholly blan<able, the otlier laud¬ 
able, inevitable: How it actually w’os with Cromwell. (351).—Hume’s Fan- 
atic-Tlyp(jciite Theory: How indispensable everywhere n King is, in 'all 
movements of men. Cromwell, as King of Puritanism, of England. Con¬ 
stitutional palaver; Dismissal of tho Bump Parliament. Cromwell’s Par¬ 
liaments, and Protectorship: Parliaments having failed, there remained 
nothing for him but tho way of Despotism. His closing days: His pbor 
old IMothnr. It was not to men's judgments that he appealed; nor have 
men judged him very well. (350).—The French Revolution, the ‘ third 
aact’ of Protestantism. Napoleon, infected with the Quackeries of his age: 
Had a kind of Sincerity,—an instinct towards the practical. His faiths-— 

* tho Tools to him that can handle them,'—the whole truth of Democracy.** 
His heart-hatred of Anarchy. Finally, his quackeries got* the upper hon^: 
He would found a ‘ DynastyBelieved wdiolly in the dupeability of Meik * 
This Napoleouism was tmjtui, a falsehood; and could not last. 
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Clothc.s, net a spontaneous growth of 
tho human animal, but .an artificial 
device, 2 ; analogy between tho Cos¬ 
tumes of tho body, and tho Cus- 
' tonis of the spirit, 21 ; Decoration 
the first piirpo.se of Clothes, 23; 
'C'HAat Clothes h.ivo done for us, and 
.;^yBah^th 0 y threaten to do, 24, 34; 

. xXftfSlib||tic g.arbs oftlio Middle Ages, 
a simple costiimo, 30; tangible 


and mystic influoncpsoft’lothos, 80, 
38 ; aiiimid and human*Clothiug 
ciinrr.istcd, 33; a Court-Ccremo- 
iii.il miuH'i Clothes, 30; ncce-ssity for 
Clothes, 38; transparent Clothes, 
40; all Kmbtorn.atic things arc 
(.'lothcs, 43, 105; (lencsis of tho 
Tiioilcm Clothes-Philosopher, 49; 
Character and conditions needed,* 
125. 127; Georue Kox'.s suit 
Leather, 128; Church-Clothes, J3l; 
Old - Clot ho,s, 110; practical infer- 
ence.s, 105. 

Codilication, 40. 

(\imliinatiou, value of, 82, ISO. 
CommoiM, IJriiidi llousoof, 25. 
Conee.dmciit. See Seerecy 
Ciuistitutioii, mvuluablo British, 


152, 

Coiivorsion, 


Ibt). 


Courtesy, duo to all nvui, 110. 

Courtii r, a luekles.s, 29. • 

CusLoiu tlie greatcbt of Wcavcr.s, 153. 
fcicu Habit, 


Dar.dv, mvstio signifioaueo of tho, 
Idd; d.imly worship, lO.S ; saered 
book-, Jd9; aitieli'.s of l.iitli, 170; 
ji. d-u)>!y liouschold, 173 ; tragic.ally 
imdi-ntniicd by growing Drudgery, 
174. 

Dei(ii, iiouii'-liment even in, 05, 102. 

Devd, mil riieciiio w.ir with the, 8, ^ 
73, lb->, 113; oannoi now so much 
as behove m him, lUl. 

Dilettantes and IVdants, 41; patron.g 
tif J literature, 78. 

Diogi-nes, 129. ^ 

Doubt can only bo reiTOvod by Action,* 
119. Seo Unbelief. 

Drudgery contrasted with Dandyi.sm, 
171; ‘t’omnmiiion of Drudges,' and 
what may coino of it, 174. 

Duelling, a picture of, 110. 

Duty, no longer a divine Messongtr 
arid Guide, but a faDe earthly Fan- 
tasra, 99, 100; infinite nature of, 
119. 

Editor’s first acquaintanco with GAiU- 
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ssa 


fi-IsdriJckh, and'his Philosophy of 
Clothes,'i ; efforts to make known 
his discovery to British readers, 5; 
udraittod into the Tcufelsdriickh 
wntchtowol, 11, ID; first feels the 
pressure of his task, 30; his bulky 
Weissnichtwo Packet, 44; strenu¬ 
ous efforts to evolve some historic- 
order, out of such intcrminablo 
documentary-confusion. 47; partial 
suc'-ess^ fti, 61, 05; mysterious 
hints, 123, 144 ; astonishment and 
hcsitntuui, 152; congratulations, 
164 ; farewell, 178. 

Education, influence of early, 57 ; in- 
sijjfuificant portion dei)endmjf on 
Schools, 62; educational Archi- 
tocjts, 65; the inspired Thinker, 

• 140. 

■Emblems, all visible thiugs, 43. 

Emigration, 141. 

Eternitv looking through Tirao, 12, 

44, 137. 

Evil, Origin of, 116. 

Eyes and Spectacles, 41. 

Pacts, engraved Hiorograms, for wiiich 
the fewest have the 'y, 1*2.3. 

Faith, the one thing iiocdful, DD. 

Fanto.sy, the tiuo Ilcavon-gate, or 
IJoll-gato of man, 88,134. 

Fashionahlo Novels, 1G9. 

Fathorlioo.1, .52. 

Feebleness, the tiiio miser}', 100. 

Fire, and vital fire, 42, 104. 

Force, universal presence of, 42. 

Fortr.iuitus’s wisliing Hat, 1,5'D, 161. 

Fox’s, (Icorgo, Ifeavenward nsiiiiu- 
tioiis, and earthly Inilependouco, 
128. 

Eraser's Jfaffaciiie, 5,182. 

Frodcrick the Croat, symbolic glimpse 

of, 49. 

Friendship, now obsoloLo, 72; an in¬ 
credible tmdition, 101, 112 ; how it 
wore I'ossiblo, 131, 180. 

Futteral, Andreas and his Wife, 4D. 

^ Future, organi^fihimcnts of the, 110. 

Genius, the world’s treatment of, 76. 

Gorman speculative Th<night, 2, 8, 
17,19, 33; historical researches, 22, 

45. 

Gerund-grinding, 64. 

Ghost, an authentic, 161. 

God, the Unslumbering, Omnipresent, 
Eternal, 32 ; God’s Presonco mani¬ 
fested to our eyes and hearts, 39; 
an absentee God, 99. 

Gdetho’s inspired melody, 155. 


Good, growth and propagation of, 61, 

Groat Men, lOS. See Man. 

Gullibility b’^sings of, 09. 

Gunpowder, use of^ 21,110. 

Habit, how, makes dullards of us all, 
34. Hco Custom. 

Ilulf-mcu, 312. 

Happiness, the whim of, 116. 

Hero-worship, tho corner-stone of all 
Society, 153. 

Hcusclirceko and his biographic do¬ 
cuments, G ; his loose, zigzag, thin- 
visaged character, 14; unaccus¬ 
tomed eloquence, and intei-minablo 
documentary superfluities, 45 ; be¬ 
wildered darkness, 180, 

History, all-iiiwoaviug Tissue of, 12; 
by Avhat strange chiiuco^ do we livo 
in, 29 ; .a perpetual lleVelation, lOS, 
IIS, 15,5. 

Homer’s Iliad, 137. 

Hope, thisi world ompht.tically tho 
I’laco of, 98 ; false shadows oi^ 113. 

Horse, the, his own tailor, 33. 

Ideal, tho, exists only in tho Actual, 
119.121. 

Imagination. Soo Faiif.ar,^.. 

Immortality, a glimpso ol, ICO. 

Imposture, stalislics oJ‘, 68. 

Indcpoudonco, foolish parade of, 143, 
153. 

TiidiLIcrencc, centre of, 103. 

Infant intuitions and acquirements, 
5;J ; trciiius and «bdiic<s, 57. 

Inspiration, ])i'i<'nnial, IIS, 12S, 155. 

Invontiou, “23, 97. 

Invisildo, tho, Nature the visible Gar¬ 
ment of. 33 ; iiivisiblo bonds, birid- 
jii" All ^lon togc'tlicr, 36 ; tho A*i- 
silile and Invisible, 4b, 133. 

Irish, the, I’our-Slavo, 171. 

Isolation, 66. 

Jesus of Nazareth, our divincst Sym¬ 
bol, 137, 140. 

King, our true, cho.'.jn for us in Uca- 
vou, 152. 

Kingdom', a man’s, 74, 

Know thyself, and what thou canst 
work-at, lUi. 

Labour, sacredness of, 139. 

Land-Owning, trade of, 7S. 

Language, the Garment of Thov^ht^ 
43 ; dead Vocables, 64. 

Laughter, signifluauce of, 20. 

Licschcn, 14. 
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life, Human, picture of, 12, 92, 104, 
114; life-purpose, speculative 

mjrfitery ot^ lOl, 14o7i(j2; ibo most 
important trausactioa nf, W3; no- 
thingness of, 111, 113. 

Light tho begiuuiug of all Creation, 

120 . 

Logic-mortar .and wordy Air-casUes, 
§2 ; underground workshop of Logic, 
40,135. 

Louis XV., ungodly age of, 100. 

Love, what wo emphatically namo, 82; 
pyrotochuic phenomena of, 83,13.5; 
not altogether a Dolirium, 88; how 
possible, in its highest form, 115, 
131,180. 

Ludicrous, feeling and iiistaucos of 
tho, 20,110. 

JIagna Charta, 1G5, 

Malthus’s ovcr-i) 0 ))ulation ]ianic, 133. 

Mail, by nature AVi/tJf/, 2, 34, 37; os- 
sontiiilly Ci Tool-using anhivii, 21 ; 
tlie true yiiekinah, 39; a divino Lin- 
blom, 43, S53, 13.5, l-lti, 1C2; two 
men nloiiO honourable, 139. you 
Tliiiikiiig Man. 

Idcbiplmrs tho stuff of Langiiiuro, 43. 

Mot;i>/h> .sittfiiiespressibly unproduc¬ 
tive, 32, 3l). 

Milton, 1(10. 

Mimclt's, sigiiificancn of, ].5(J, KiO. 

Mouinouth-Siroct, aiwl its “Ou’ clo'” 
Aiigols of Loom, 148. 

Mother’s, a, religions influence. Cl. 

Motive-Jlillwiig'.iLs, l.'Jo. 

Mouniain seenoiy, Ito. 

Mastery, all-pui'v.adingdoni.am of, 41. 

Xakedness and hynoeritical Clothing, 
34, 38; a naked ('ourl-(,'orertioiji.il, 

^(j; a n.aked Duke, iuldressing a 
nuked I^onso of Lords, 37. 

N.amcs, sigiiilieauco and inflncnco of, 
53, 159. I 

Napoleon, and hio rolitica! Kvangcl, 
109. 

Ntiturc, the God-written Apoctdi’pso 
of, 31, 39 ; not an Aggregate but a 
Whok, 42, 94, 15L‘, 157; Nature 
alone antiaue, C3; sympathy with, 
92, 109; the ‘ Living Garment of 
God,’ 115; Jaws of Nature, 156. 

Necessity, brightened into Duty, 60. 

Newspaper Iviitors, 27; our Mendi¬ 
cant Friars, 154. 

Nothi .guess of life. 111. 

• • 

Obedience, the lessen'^f, 60, 152. 

Orpheus, 161. 


Over-population, 13S. 

Own, conservation of S man's^l22. | 

Paradise and Fig-leaves, 22; prospec¬ 
tive Paradibcs, 82, bO. . * 

Passinty and Activity, 60,*9S. 

Past, tho, inoxtricnbly linked with tho 
Present, 104; forever extant, 159, 
Paupers, what to do with, 140. 
Peaco-Er.a, tho much predicted, 107. 
Peasant Saint, tho, 140, 

Pdfiam, and tlioWholo Duty Dan¬ 
dies, 170. 

Persever.'inca, law of, 145. 

Per.son, mystery of a, 89, SO, 82, 146. 
Philosophies, Cau.sc-and-Effeet,‘ 21. 
Phnems Dcath-Birtli, 145, 149,164. 
Property, 122. • 

Proselytising, 5,180. 

Iladic.alism, Speculative, 8, 17, 83. 
lliiloigh'a, Sir W.'dlor, tine nmutlo, 29. 
Jli'ligiou, (lead loiter and living spirit 
of, 71; weaving now Vestures, 132, 
ICS, 

Jlovcrcncp, c.vrly/Trowth of, Cl; iudis- 
pciisubility oi) 153. 
llichter, 19. 

Saints, living Communion of, 151,156. 
Sarcasm, tho panoply oJj M). 

(Sartor geiichis ol^ 5; its pur¬ 

pose, 1C3. 

Saturn or Clironos, 79. 
bavag'C, tlio aboriginal, 2-3. 

Svaivcrow, signitieanco of tho, 37. 
Sceptical goosc-cacklo, 41. 

School education, iiisigtiificanco of, 62, 
Cl; tiii-kottio tciTois aiul incito- 
ineiits, C3; need ofSoul-Arcliitoela, 
65. 

Science, (he Tiwch of, 1; tho Scien¬ 
tific Head, 40. 

Secrocy, lioniguant efficacies of, 133. 
Sclf-activity, 16. 

Solf-auuihilation, 114. 

Sliamo, divino, mysterious gi’owtU of, 
21; tl\o soil of all Virtue, 134. 
Silence, 109; tho clomout in which 
all groat things fashion ihomsclvcs, 
133. 

Simon’s, Saint, aphorism of the golden 
ago, 145; a false applicatitjn, 181. 
Smoko, advantage of consiuning one's, 
92. 

Sucioty founded upon Cloth, 30, 86, 
38; how Society becomes possible, 
131; social Death, and Now-Birth, 
132, 144, 149, 164; as good as ex¬ 
tinct, 141. f 
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^litudo. Seo ^ilence. 

IkJorrow-^anM of Self-Delivoranco, 92, 
97, 98; divine depths of Son*ow, 
llo; Worship of Sorrow, 118. 

'Space-and(r Time, the Dream-Canvns 
upon which Life is imaged, 32, 39, 
155,159. 

Spartan wisdom, 140. 

Speculative intuition, 81. See Ger¬ 
man. 

Spooch, great, but not greatest, 134. 

SphinsTfiddlo, tlio Universe a, 7S. 

Stealing, 122,140. 

Stupidity, blessings of, 99. 

Stylo, yarietics of, 43. 

Suicide, 102. 

Sunset, 50, 94. 

Swullo^Vs, migrations and cooperative 
instincts of, 58. 

Swineherd, the, 57. 

Symbols, 133; wondrous agency of, 
134; extrinsic, and intrinsic, 13G; 
Bupcrannuiitcd, 138, 142. 

Tailors, symbolic signiflcanco of, 170. 

Temptations in the wilderness, 112. 

Toufelsdrockh's I'liilosophy of Clothes, 
4 ; ho proposes a .t»yist, 8 ; Lis per¬ 
sonal aspect, and siieut deupseated 
Sansculottism, 9 f thawed into 
spcoch, 11; mcmorablo watcli- 
tower utterances, 12; alone witli 
the Stars, 13 ; extremely miscella¬ 
neous environment, 14; plainness 
of speech, 17 ; universal learning, 
and multiplex literary stylo, 18; 
ambiguous-looking morality, 19 ; 
ono instance of laughter, 19; .al¬ 
most total want of arrangement, 
20 ; feeling of the ludicrous, 29 ; 
spcculativo Itadiualism, 38; a sin¬ 
gular Churivetor, 44; Genesis pro¬ 
perly an Exodus, 49 ; uniireccdcnlcd 
Namo, 52; iufantiuo ex])tM'ionce, 
53 ; Pedagogy, 61 ; an almost Hin¬ 
doo Passivity, 62 ; school-boy jost¬ 
ling, 63 ; heterogonoous University- 
Life, 66: fover-paroxysms of Doubt, 
70; first practical knowledge of 
tho English, 71; getting under 
way, 73 ; ill success, 76 ; glimpse of 
high-life, 77 ; casts himself on tho 
Universe, 81 ; reverent fooling to¬ 
wards women, 83 ; frantically in 
lovo, 84; first interview with Blu- 
mino, 86; inspired moments, 87; 


short of practical kitchen-stuff, 89; 
ideal bliss, a-id actual catastrophe, 
90; and peripatetic stoi¬ 

cism, 91; a parting glimpse of his 
Beloved, on her way to England, 
94; how he overran tho whole earth, 
95; Doubt darkened into Unbe¬ 
lief, 98; lovo of Truth, 100; a 
feeblo unit, amidst a threatening 
Infinitude, 101; Baphomotlc I'iio- 
baptism, 103 ; placid indiderence, 
104 ; a Hyperborean intruder, 110; 
Nothingness of life, 111 ; '1 empta- 
tious in tho Wilderness, 112; dawn¬ 
ing of a better day, 114 ; tlio Idcrd 
in tho Actual, 119; finds his true 
Calling, 121; his Biograpliy a sym¬ 
bolic Adumbration, sigmlieant to 
those who can decipher it, 123; a 
wonder lover, seeker, and workei*, 
128; in Monmouth-Streot, among 
the llobrows, 148; concluding hints, 
179; his public llistSry not yet 
dono, perhaps tho better part only 
beginning, 182. 

Thinking Man, a, th<> worst enemy of 
tho I’riuco of Darkness, 73, 121; 
true Thought can neve’* <lio, 151. 

Timo-ypiiit, Jifo-batUo uith the, 53, 
79 ; Time, tho universal wonder- 
hider, 161. 

'rules of Honour, 152. 

'Pools, influonco of, 24; tho Pen, most 
miraculous of tools, 121. 

Unbelief, ora of, 69, ll'O; Doubt 
ilai'kening into, 98; escape lioiii, 
113. 

Uiiivei*Sjihios, 67. 

Utilitaiiaiiisni, 99, 143. 

Viow-hunling and diseased Self-coii- 
sciousiios.s, 91. 

Voltaire, 118; the Parisian Divimlv, 
154. 

War, 106. 

Wisdom, 40. 

Woman’s influence, 83. 

Wbinder tho basis of Worship, 40; 
region of, 165. 

Words, slavery to, 32 ; Word-mou- 
goring and Motive-grinding, 99. 

Workshop of Life, 121. Seo Labour. 

Young Men and Maidens, 78, 82. 
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LECTURES ON HEROES. 


Aoincoobt, Shakspcai-o's batUo of, 
2C7. 

AH, young, MaHomct's kinsman and 
convert, 223. 

Allegory, tho sportful shadow of car- 
nc.sfc Eaiih, loS, 207, 152. 

Ambition, foolish chaise of, 352; 
laudublo ambition, 354. 

Arabia and tho Arabs, 220. 

Baldor, tho whito Smigod, 198, 210, 

Belief, tho true god-announcing mi- 
i-aclo, 227, 242, 293, 315; war of, 
333. Sco Religion, Scepticism. 

Routbamisni, 241, 813. 

Books, rsiraculous influon«o of, 304, 
308; our modern University, Church 
and Parliament, 306. 

Boswell. 322. 

Bunyun’.s I'llgrim’.s PriJgross, 189. 

Biirn.s, 325 ; his birth, and humblo 
lici'oio^areuts, 326 ; rustic dialoct, 
326; tbo most gifted British soiil 
of his century, 327; rcsomblanco to 
Rlirabo.'Ui, J',28 ; his .sincerity, 329 ; 
his visit to Edinbui'gh; Lion-hunted 
to death, 330. 

Caabah, tho, with its Black Stono and 
sacred Well, 221. 

Canopus, worsliip of, 191. 

Charles 1., fatally iucapablo of being 
dealt with, 346. 

Cluua, literary governors of, 311. 

Church. Seo Books. 

Cromw 4 >ll, 841; his h}.-pochondria, 
344, 348; early marriago and con- 
\orsiou; a quiet fanner, 344; his 
Ironsides, 346; his Speeches, 349, 
361; his * ambition,' and tho like, 
851; dismisses the Rump Parlia¬ 
ment, 35J ; Protectorship, and Par¬ 
liamentary Futilities, 359 ; his last 
days, and closing sorrow^ 362. 

Dante, 248; biography in his Book 
and Portrait, ; bis birth, eda- 
cation and early career, 249 ; lore 
for Beatrice; unhappy marriago; 
^pishment, 250 ; uncourtier-uko 

•''ways, 251; death, 252; hisDivina 
Commedia genuinely a Song, 253; 
Uxe Unseen World, as figured in the 


Christianity of tho Middle Ages, 
257; 'use!^ of Dunte, 259. 

David, tho Hebrew King, 219. 

Divine Right of Kings, 333. 

Duty, 207, 232; inlinite^iaturo of, 
241, 257; sceptical spiritual-para¬ 
lysis, 313. 

Fdda, tho Scandinavian, 196. 

Eighteenth Century, the scoptioal, 
812-317, 341. 

Elizabethan Era, 261. * 

Faults, liis, not tho criterion of any 
man, 219. 

Fichte’s theory of literary men, 301. 

Fire, miraculou.s nature of, 197. 

Forms, necessity for, 839. 

FiMst. See Fj’' 0 . 

Goethe’s 'cR«)factor^A^3; notablast 
of Literary Men, 31)2.'' 

Grapliic, secret of lioing, 254. 

Gniv’s misconception ofNorso Loro, 

2i0. 

Hampden, 341. 

Uero&s, Univofsal-Historj' the united 
biogrardiics of, 185,206; how' littlo 
critics' account for great mon, 193; 
all Heroes fundamentally of tho 
same stuff, 205, 216, 243, 271, 300, 
328; Heroism possible to all, 280, 
293, 316; Intellect, tho primary 
onttit, 264 ; no man a hero to a 
f)a/t4-soul, 322, 341, 847. 

Hero-worship tho tap-root of all Reli¬ 
gion, 192-196, 216; perennial in 
man, 194, 247, 279, 337. 

Hutchinson and Cromwell, 341, 362. 

Iceland, the home of None Poets. IStJ. 

Idolatry, 275; criminal only when 
insincere, 276. 

Igdrasil, the Life-Tree, 199, 261. ^ 

totolloct, tho summaiy of man’s gifts, 

, 264, 311. 

Islam, 227. 

Job, the Book of, 221. 

Johnson’s difficulties, poverty, hypo¬ 
chondria, 318; rude self-help; 
Blands genuinely by the old for- 



%'90 , INI EX TO I^CXUBES ON HEBofes. 

i dk m. 

] mu^tSj 319; his ntblo unoont jious Napoleon, a portentous mixture of 

'' sincerity, %0; twofold Gk>spol, of Quack and Hero 363 ; his instinct 
Prudence and hatred of Cant, 321; for the pr; 9t\ 'SAi 364; his democra- 

hisd^ictionar]^ 322; tho brave old tic faith, and heart>hatred for an- 
Samuel, 364. * archy, 365 ; apostatised from his 

Jbtuns. 197. 211. ' old faith in Facts, and took to be- 


Kadijab, the good, hlahomot's 'first 
Wife, 224, 228. 

King, the, a sumznai^ of all the vari¬ 
ous fi^mroa of Heroism, 832; indis¬ 
pensable m all movements of men, 

Knox’s influence on Scotland, 293; 
tho bravest of Scotchmen, 294 ; his 
unassuming career; sent to tho 
French Galleys, 295; his colloquies 
jrith Queen Maiy, 296; vein of 

• drollery ; a brother to high and to 
*l3w ; his death, 298. 

Koran, the, 233. 

liamaism. Grand, 188. 

Leo X. tho elegant Pagan Pope, 283. 

Liberty and Equality, 280, 337. 

Literary Men, 300 ; in China, 311. 

Litoraturo, chaotic condition of, 803; 
not our herf. aWI-JW ovil, 

liiithor's birth and pareatage, 280; 
hardship and rigorous Necessity; 
do^if^h of Alexis; becomes monk, 
281; bis religious despair ; finds a 
Bible; doliveranco from darkness, 
282; ^mo; Totsol, 283; bums the 
Pope’s Bull, 284; at tho Diet of 
Worms, 285; King of the Kefor- 
mation, 288 ; * Duke Georges nino 
days running,’ 289; his little daugh¬ 
ter’s deathbed; his solitary Patmos, 
290; his Portrait, 291. 

Mahomet’s birth, boyhood, and youth, 
^23 ; marries Kadijah, 224 ; quiet, 
ftaamhitious lifo, 225; divino com¬ 
mission, 226; tlio good Kadijah be¬ 
lieves him ; Seid; young All, 228; 
ofibnees, and sore struggles, 229; 
'flight from Mecca; being driven 
to take the sword, he uses it, 230 ; 
the Koran, 233; a veritable Hero, 

« 238; Seid’s death, 238; freedom 
from Cant, 239; Infinite nature of 
Dutj^ 241. 

Mary, Queen, and Knox, 296. 

Mayflqiwer, s^ing of the, 292. 

Mecca, 2^. 

Middle Ages, represented by Dante 
and Sh^speare, 257, 258, 260. 

Mqntaose, the Hero-Cavalier, 357. 

Musical, all deep things, 247.' < T 


lieving in Semblances, 366 ; this 
Napoloonism was unjust, and could 
not last, 367. 

Nature, all one groat Miracle, 190, 
236, 290; a righteous Umpii-e, 231. 

Novalis, on Man, 192; Belief, 227, 
228; Shakspearo, 265, 

Odin, the firet Norse * man of genius,' 
200 ; historic rumours and guesses, 
201; how ho camo to bo deified, 
203; invented ‘ runes,’ 204; Hem, 
Prophet, God, 205. 

Olaf, King, and Thor, 214. 

Original, the, man, fho sincere man, 
219, 279.^ . , 

Paganism, Scandinavian, 187; not 
mere Allegory, 188; Naturo-'wor- 
ship, 190, 207; IJoro-worsliip, 192; 
creed of our fathers, 196, 211, 213 ; 
Impersonation of tho visil ’e work¬ 
ings of Nature, 197; contrasted with 
Greek PagJinism, 199; the first Norso 
Thinker, 200; main pi-actical Be¬ 
lief; indispensable to be bravo, 208; 
hearty, homely, nigged Mythology ; 
Balder, Thor, 210 : Consecration of 
Valour, 215. 

Parliaments, supci-sedod by Books, 
307; Cromwell’s Parliaments, 357. 

Past, tho whole, tho possessiou of the 
Pmsent, 216. 

Poet, the, and I’rophcfc, 244, 259, 2G7. 

Poetry and I’roso, distinction of, 240, 
252. 

Popery, 287. 

1‘overty, advr .itagcs of, 261. 

Priest, tho true, a kind of Prophet, 
271. 

Printing, consequences of, 307. 

Private judgment, 278. 

Progress of tho Species, 273. 

I*roso. See. Poetry. 

Protestantism, the root of Modern 
European History, 277; not dead 
yet, 287; its living fruit, 292, 335. 

Purgatory, noble Catholic conception 
0^266. 

Puritanism fqundod by Kuox, 291; 
tru^ beginning of America, 292t&c 
one epoch of Scotland, 293 ; Theo¬ 
cracy, 298; Puritanism in England, 
888, 340, 355. 
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Quavery originates nothing, 187, 
217; age of, S15 ;^uacks and Dupes, 
347. 


Ragnai’uk, 213. 

Ikclormcr, the true, 271. 

Jioligion, a man’s, tho chief fact "with 
regard to liiin, lS(i; Jjased on Hero- 
woi-ship, 193 ; propagating by tho 
sword, 230; cannot succeed by be¬ 
ing ‘easy,’ 237. 

llovolutioii, 333; tho French, 335, 
3t53. 

liiolitcr, 191. 

liight and Wrong, 241, 257. 

llousseau, not a strong man; his Por¬ 
trait ; egoism, 323; his passionate 
appeals, 324 ; his Books, like him- 
Bclfi unhoaltliy; tho Evangelist of 
the French Eerolution, 825. 


woiM that wasin him, 267; dlhca- 
ven^ut Light-liringer^llGS; aKing 
of Sasondom, 269. 

Shekdnah, Man tho true, 192. 

Silence, tho groat cmj^o of, 260,^58. 

Sincerity; better than gracefulness, 
2Cf7l'tho first characteristic of hero* 
ism and originality, 218, 225, 279, 
280, 301, 

Theocracy, a, striven for by all tnio 
Reformers, 299, 354. % 

Thor, and his adventures, 198, 210, 
211, 212 ; his last appearance, 214. 

Thought, miraculous influonco of, 200, 
206, 308; Thought, 247. 

Thun<lor. Seo Thor. 

Time, tho great mystery dT, 100. 

Tolerance, true and false, 283, 297. • 

Tui*enue/244. ^ 


Scepticism, a spiritual paralvsls, 812- 
317, 344. • • ■ 

Scotland, awakoued into life by Knox, 
293. 

Secret, tho Open, 244. 

Scjd, Malujraot’s slavo and friend, 228, 

2:J8. 

Shalvspo .%0 and tho Elizabethan Era, 
2()1 ; his all-sufficing intellect, 2h2, 
264; his (Characters, 263; his Dra 
ina.s, a part of Nature lierself, 265 
jis joj fill tranquillity, and <iverflo\v 
inglove of laughter, 266; his hearty 
Patriotism, 267; glimpses of the 


UniversUics, 305, 

Valour, tho basis of all virtue, 208, 
210; Norse Consecration of, 215; 
Christian Valour, 274. 
Voltairc-worshin, 194. 

IVish, the i^()rao goT?^T98 ; eiilnrgod 
icto a hcafen bj' Mahomet, 242. 
Woi-ms, Luther at, 285. 

Worship, tran.«ceudent wonder, 

See llcro-w'ar.ship. 

Zemzcm, tho sacred WoH, 222. 


THE END. 
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